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MEMOIR OF THE HON. WILLIAM WILLIS, LL.D. 
By the Rev. Prof. Atpuevs S. Packarp, D.D., of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


Witrram Wiis’ was born in Haverhill, Mass., Aug. 31, 1794, the 
second child of Benjamin and Mary (McKinstry) Willis. His paternal 
ancestors were among the early English settlers of Massachusetts; his 
maternal were Scotch-Irish. John McKinstry (Ed. Univ. 1712), his great- 
grandfather, a clergyman, the first of the name who came to this country, 
arrived Aug. 4, 1718, and settled near Worcester, Mass. His grandfather, 
son of the preceding, became a physician in Taunton, Mass., and was 
appointed surgeon-general of hospitals in Boston by Gen. Gage. Dr. 
McKinstry died March 21, 1776, zt. 43, on board the “Dutton” hospital 
ship in Boston harbor, whither he had gone with his household on the 
evacuation of the town by the British. Mr. Willis’s family moved to 
Portland in 1803. He was fitted for college at Phillips Exeter Academy ; 
entered Harvard College a sophomore, 1810; and graduated 1813, taking a 
part in a conference with three others. After graduation he was entered 
as student-at-law in the office of the Hon. Prentiss Mellen (H. C. 1784), in 
Portland, whose reputation, as a counsellor and advocate, and subsequently 
as the first chief-justice of the supreme judicial court of Maine, is a familiar 
tradition. At the close of the war of 1812, the family removed to Boston, 
and he entered the office of Judge Peter Oxenbridge Thacher (H. C. 1796). 
In 1815 he went abroad with the prospect of a commercial life in connection ~ 
with U. S. Consul Jarvis* in Lisbon, Portugal; but relinquishing that 

roject, he returned, completed his ~— studies, was admitted to the Suffolk 
ar, 1817, and opened an office in Boston. In 1818 he visited the West 
Indies, and spent a few months on the islands Martinique and Guadaloupe. 
His letters during these absences gave indications of the power of close 


1 In preparing the following notice of the late Hon. William Willis, the writer has 
used freely the ‘‘Tribute” to his memory before the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, March 3, 1870, by Charles Henry Hart, Esq., historiographer 
of the society; an article prepared for the annual necrology of Harvard College, of 
which Mr. Willis was an alumnus; and the d of Mr. Willis himself of the jast 
twenty-six years of his life. The writer, it may added, was associated with Mr. 
Willis for more than forty years in the Maine Historical Society, and most of that period: 
in the official relations of the society. 

? For a memoir and portrait of Consul Jarvis, see REGISTER, vol. xx. p. 193, [EprToR.] 
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observation and facility as a writer, which were to be of so much value to him 
and to the public. When Mr. Mellen was chosen to the U. S. senate from 
Massachusetts, having observed his valuable qualifications, he extended to 
young Willis the highly complimentary invitation to become a partner in 
the extensive and lucrative business of his office. In 1820, when Maine 
became a separate state and Mr. Mellen was appointed chief-justice of the 
supreme court, the connection was dissolved, and Mr. Willis continued the 
practice of his profession by himself until 1835, when he formed a 
copartnership with the late distinguished Hon. William Pitt Fessenden 
(B. C. 1823), which lasted twenty years. In 1854 his son Henry (B. C. 
1851) was associated with him in the office. After the death of this son 
in 1868, he conducted the business of the office alone. 

Mr. Willis was a well-read, able lawyer, and by sterling integrity, purity 
and elevation of character, and by his habits of exactness and accuracy as 
a counsel and a conveyancer, sustained a high reputation. His fine 
manners and gentle courtesy, combined with great sensibility and kindness 
of heart, gave grace to the profession and won the high esteem of his 
associates. Soon after his return to Portland as his residence, he became 
assistant editor of one of the newspapers of the town, a position which he 
held three or four years, and in the discharge of that office gave an earnest 
of qualities as a close observer of passing events and a felicitous and able 
writer, which distinguished him so much in subsequent years. 

Sept. 1, 1823, Mr. Willis married Julia, daughter of the late Hon. 
Ezekiel Whitman (B. U. 1795), chief-justice of the court of common 
pleas, and afterwards holding the same position in the supreme court of 
Maine. Nine children were the issue of this marriage. The parents 
survived them all, the mother dying April 2, 1872. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Willis might be regarded, to nearly the last of his 
life, a busy lawyer, his genuine passion for historical and statistical research 
and for the knowledge of men, and his singular habits of observation, with 
his industrious pen, of which the ink never seemed to become dry, lured 
him into paths which the jealous genius of the law is commonly thought 
to forbid her votaries. 

His private diary, begun October, 1844, and continued with scarce an 
interruption of its daily entry to within four days of his decease, reveals in 
an interesting and agreeable way his habits in the particulars already 
referred to. It appears from this record that he was accustomed to 
keep a journal at least as early as 1815, but the four folios, embracing 
twenty-six years, are all that survive him. Evidently designed for no eye 
but his own, it makes known the man, his outer, and in many points his 
inner, life; his vigilant observation of passing events, his social habits and 
associations ; his generous sympathy for friends and acquaintances ; his 
public spirit which cherished a lively interest in whatever affected the 
welfare of the city, or the state, or the country, or indeed the world. We 
gather from it that no movement was made in the interests of education, or 
of any public improvement, social or moral; in the religious society with 
which he was connected, in the Portland Academy, in the Atheneum or 
public library, the society of natural history, or the lyceum, in which he 
was not ready to participate. When the project of a railroad was set on 
foot, his diary shows that he was an active codperator and gave to it the 
service of several years. His feeble voice did not allow him to act a 
prominent part as a public speaker in large assemblies, but he was prompt 
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and efficient in committees, or on boards of directors, or as a trustee, and 
often as chairman or president. No event of importance happened at home 
or abroad which the record of the day fails to notice; nor the death of a 
neighbor, nor of any one, whether of the city or elsewhere, who by age or 
position, or any circumstance, attracted his attention. Lecturers at the 
lyceum, speakers at political or religious conventions, the sermons he heard, 
even to the texts and the outlines of discourse, are recorded. Incidents of 
importance during the war of rebellion, whether of the field or the cabinet, 
and changing aspects of the political state of the country, received a brief 
and pertinent notice. The peculiarities of the seasons and the range of the 
thermometer during those twenty-six years may be ascertained with 
considerable accuracy from that diary. The fact is recorded that he was 
once summoned as a witness in court to testify to the state of the weather 
at a certain date of a year or two before from the entry in this diary. 
When the death of a public man is noted, there is often added a brief 
statement of his age, place of birth, his parentage and the leading events of 
his life. He took frequent, sometimes distant journeys. The diary contains 
a brief journal of travel, with statistical, topographical and geographical 
notes of towns and cities he visited and of people whom he met. That 
daily record also shows how quick his eye was to catch the beauties of the 
world without. A rich landscape, the storm and the sunshine and the 
radiance of the moon on the beautiful expanse of the harbor, the bursting 
bud, the blooming flowers, the verdure of trees and fields, the promise of 
the summer, the condition of his vinery or his garden, the ripening of his 
grapes and plums and pears, and the ingathering of the harvest, are all 
recompensed for the delight they gave him by the faithful record when the 
day was done. We learn from the same source what books he read and 
the impression they made. This diary, it must be added, leads one who 
knew him well to wish he had known him more, and to regret that 
opportunities to cultivate so valuable an acquaintance had not been more 
faithfully improved. 

Such habits of observation and of recording impressions of what he saw 
and heard and read contributed essentially to prepare Mr. Willis for a work 
often consoling to friends, always valuable to the public. He was in a 
remarkable degree the historiographer of Portland and indeed of the state. 
Of later years scarcely an individual of any note, and, it may be said, of 
either sex, often, too, one little known beyond the neighborhood, has passed 
away, but an obituary notice has appeared, not unfrequently in the next 
issue of the press, singularly full and exact, of the parentage and life of the 
deceased. It was said of him by a former pastor, “that family trees stood 
in his ready memory from which to take, as opportunity offered, that which 
should instruct his fellow men.” As illustrating his propensity to ascertain 
facts respecting those with whom he was associated, a gentleman of high 
standing, who was a member of the legislature when Mr. Willis was in the 
senate and was a fellow-boarder, told the writer that Mr. Willis used to 
inquire of him the age, place of birth and other particulars respecting 
members of the legislative bodies, and even requested him to obtain for him 
the information he sought, stating that it was his custom to ascertain such 
facts and make a record of them, and this gentleman thought that hardly 
two weeks of the session had passed before Mr. Willis had thus informed 
himself respecting every member of both houses and of the governor's 
council. It needs not to be said of such a man, and yet it is pleasant to 
testify regarding the diary so often referred to, that it records nothing 
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betraying a suspicious or unfriendly spirit, or that can be accounted as 
ossip. 

° Mr. Willis was a constant contributor, to his last day, to the daily press, 
as well as to periodical journals of a historical character. Obituary notices, 
as has already been stated, articles designed to promote projects of public 
utility, as that of a railroad, or a society for the relief of the poor, ora 
public dispensary, or on the passing season as contrasted or compared with 
seasons of past years, even of the preceding century, which he gathered 
from his own journal or those of the Rev. Thomas Smith and Dr. Deane, or 
notices of publications to which he wished to invite attention, or historical 
reminiscences of some old mansion which had been taken down to make 
way for the convenience or improvement of the growing city, were 
constantly appearing. 

Much might be learned of the topography, if it may be so called, of 
Portland in its early period, from the newspaper articles, “Journey from 
Montjoy to Bramhall.” The disastrous conflagration of July 4, 1866, 
furnished a subject for several articles, one of them, entitled “A Walk 
Among the Ruins,” of peculiar interest, and highly valuable as a record of 
the devastation, and for the comparison which none but he could have 
drawn of that calamity with the historic event of 1775, when the town was 
bombarded and burnt by Mowatt and the British fleet. So also the visit of 
the English squadron, October, 1860, to the harbor of Portland to receive 
the Prince of Wales for his home voyage after his tour through Canada 
and the United States, gave him the opportunity to contrast in a very 
agreeable manner, in a newspaper article, the visits of the British fleets of 
1775 and 1860. Volumes of such contributions from his pen might be 
collected. In fact he had preserved a large portion of them, for his own 
purpose, in scrap-books bearing the inscription: “ Newspaper Articles from 
1825,” &e. 

So constantly was the public interested and instructed by communications 
with his well-known signature, that the readiness and copiousness of his 
resources became a perpetual surprise. One secret of this fertility is 
revealed by the public library of the city of Portland, to which Mr. Willis 
bequeathed a large portion of his library and his MSS. There may be 
seen in that depository of his treasures a folio volume of genealogical and 
biographical sketches and memoranda, containing the material, always at 
hand, of such notices of individuals as so often surprised by their prompt 
appearance and their fulness of detail. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
affirm that no individual of prominence in the state, it might perhaps be 
added, of neighboring states, would have deceased within the last years, of 
whom those papers would not furnish a more full record of parentage and 
life than is usually given in the notices of the press. And so of his 
communications on historical and local topics. These bound volumes of his 
papers reveal the methods which ensured the remarkable breadth, minute 
accuracy of knowledge, and the faithful memory shown in them, being filled 
with extracts from old records pertaining to the history of Portland, and 
ancient Falmouth; depositions relating to original settlers; historical notes 
and abstracts; land-titles and grants, plans and deeds; in fine, entries 
concerning matters which he judged might come of use in historical, 
political, ecclesiastical or social discussions. 

With all his diligence, Mr. Willis could not have accomplished half his 
amount of important and valuable work, outside of a laborious and exacting 
profession, had he not, at an early period, formed habits of method and 
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system ; and in this respect his diary and these volumes of manuscript afford 
an important lesson for young men. It requires patience, resolution, and 
the constant pressure of a law of one’s life, to make, for example, extracts 
from books of Eastern land claims, write notes and abstracts of matters of 
no immediate value, to explore mouldy and scarcely legible records, to 
decipher, as he did, and copy “inscriptions on grave-stones and monuments 
of the Eastern cemetery.” Few have the patient industry for such 
drudgery. But with a remote, though uncertain end in view, he went 
through all this toil, year after year, never wearied of such painstaking, and 
the public have reason to cherish his memory for his untiring fidelity to a 
laudable purpose. His care and system appear also from the fact, that his 
correspondence, which was so extensive, while, for example, his Law and 
Lawyers of Maine or his Genealogy of the McKinstry Family was in 
hand, is bound in one or more volumes. , 

Of the more considerable communications made by Mr. Willis to our 
periodical historical literature, may be mentioned: A Bibliography of the 
State of Maine in Norton’s Literary Letter, No. 4, 1859; a similar one 
published after his death, on the writers, native and resident, of Maine, 
Historical Magazine, March, 1870; A Summary of Voyages to the North 
Atlantic Coast of this Continent in the 16th Century, New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, April, 1869, also for the same, an Essay on 
the Early Collections of Voyages to America; A Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of the Maine Historical Society, Historical Magazine, Jan., 1868; 
for the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, a paper on the 
Early Settlers of New-Hampshire, and also a notice of Folsom’s Catalogue 
of Original Documents in the English Archives relating to the Early History 
of Maine; an article on Titles Conferred on Americans, Historical 
Magazine, January, 1866; and two others, one, The Descent of Hon. Isaac 
Royall, the other on Long Pastorates, with the case of the first parish, 
Portland; A Genealogy of the McKinstry Family, Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, 1859-60, of which a second edition, more full and complete, 
was printed in 1866. 

For the Law Reporter he furnished reports of cases and decisions in the 
supreme judicial court of Maine, and in November, 1848, a paper on Judi- 
cial Changes in Maine. 

Mr. Willis edited all the seven volumes of the Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, and all but one have one or more valuable contributions from his 
industrious pen. Without more particular reference to these articles, many 
of them of great importance, we pass on to his more extended and fruitful 
labors which afford evidence of his extensive and critical researches into 
the early history of Maine; his republication of the Journals of the Rev. 
Messrs. Smith and Deane with copious notes, biographical sketches, and 
an introduction, 1849; a new edition of his History of Portland, the first 
part of the first edition having formed a considerable portion of volume first, 
Maine Historical Collections, 1831. This new edition was published 1865, 
in one octavo volume, pp. 928, and is one of the best town or city histories 
published in the country. In 1863, appeared History of the Law, the Courts 
and Lawyers of Maine, one vol. 8vo., pp. 712. His diary shows somewhat 
of the painstaking and labor bestowed upon this work, which for its great 
amount of material, its historic value, and the admirable judgment and taste 
in the execution of it, is in the highest degree honorable to the author and 
to the state. The first volume of the Maine Historical Society Collections 
having become exhausted, a new edition was issued 1865, under his super- 

Vor, XXVII. 1* 
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vision, enlarged by more than one hundred pages of valuable material 
especially connected with the first part of his history of Portland, throwing 
light on obscure passages in the early history of the coast of Maine, and 
affording additional proof of his sagacious, patient and thorough research. 

The statements already made afford abundant evidence that Mr. Willis 
possessed a generous and high toned public spirit. His journal records, 
as has been said, the interest he took in whatever promoted the welfare of 
his fellow men; that he was ready to codperate in any well considered 
scheme of good, from the “Charity Fund” of the congregation to which he 
belonged, or “the Benevolent Society of Portland,” or the “Association for 
Relief of Aged, Indigent Women,” or the “ Widow’s Wood Society,” to the 
organizations formed to embrace in their charities the whole land. He was 
a model parishioner, in whom his pastor found a steadfast, discreet, judicious 
and generous friend. No charge or suspicion of a lack of the highest honor 
and purest integrity was ever attached to his name. As a citizen he was 
loyal to his heart’s core. He was eminently a domestic man, and his love 
for home and kindred knew no bounds. He was also a social man; his 
home, one of liberal and courteous hospitality ; and when he died the most 
cultivated circles of his city must have felt that a great vacuum had been 
made in their social life, and that they had suffered an irreparable loss. 

It is an interesting feature of his private record, which has been already 
referred to, that he seldom fails to notice in the Sabbath entry the religious 
services of the day, the sermons he had heard, the texts preached from, and 
often accompanied with outlines of discourse, occasionally a brief comment. 
So also of works which he read, touching on points of christian faith. 
He was for many years a most valuable church member, and decidedly 
reverential and conservative in his views and sympathies, always shrinking 
from whatever savored of a departure from his high standard of what the 
‘sermon and the preacher should be. The diary has the following entry. 
“Attended a meeting of the Free Religionists, and free and loose enough 
it was. Many of the speakers freed themselves from all religion except the 
vagaries of their own minds, and certainly cut loose from Christianity and 
the authority of the Bible.” He characterizes the discussion as “a course 
.of negations of all the Christianity of the past.” His reflections when he 
made note of his own birth-day, or the anniversary of his marriage, or the 
sickness and death of a child or friend, his meditations when he came of 
seventy, all show that he had an abiding sense of religion, of responsibilit 
and a life to come. “ With the last day,” he writes, “of February, 1865, 1 
have reached the close of the third volume of my Journal which was 
commenced October, 1844. The many changes which twenty years have 
made, is startling when their aggregate force is contemplated. I have lost 
in that period my mother, my father, two brothers, a sister, and several 
children and grandchildren. At the age of seventy what can a man expect 
but to look back upon his path strewed with the wrecks of affections and 
friendships which he is too old to repair, and forward to privations, infirmities 
and earthly desolations which cannot be repaired, and only compensated by 
the hopes of a future being, where the temporal and evanescent is changed 
into the permanent, ever during and ever blessed.” And again, under date 
of August 31, 1868:—*“TI enter to day upon my 75th year. I cannot realize 
that I have advanced so far on the journey of life, and am admonished to 
use the time that remains for spiritual improvement and preparation for the 
vend.” 

Such.a man would not be allowed to live without tokens of regard, 
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confidence and respect from his fellow men. For many years he filled 
offices involving responsibility and influence in his city, as bank director, 
president or chairman of different associations, mayor of the city; and in 
the state, a director in the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad and president 
of the board; railroad commissioner, member of the state senate; was 
urged to allow himself to be put in nomination for governor of Maine, but 
declined ; was an elector for president of the United States in 1860, and 
president of the electoral college. 

His various and incessant historical labors attracted the notice of the 
leading historical societies of the country, and he was successively elected 
corresponding or honorary member of the Historical Societies of Massachu- 
setts, of Pennsylvania, and of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia, of the Historical Societies of Georgia, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Buffalo, Wisconsin, Florida, Long Island, of the American 
Antiquarian Society, and of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society. Of the latter society, he was vice president from 1855 to 1859. 
In 1867 he received from Bowdoin College the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. The city of Portland, for whose welfare he ever manifested the 
liveliest interest, will have a constant reminder of his earnest zeal in her 
behalf by the “Institute and Public Library,” of which he was the 
principal originator, and became its largest patron by his bequest of his 
library, manuscripts, scrap-books and autograph documents. 

Though for several years in feeble health, he did not falter in what had 
been the pastime, as well as the work, of his life. His pen did not rest 
until almost, literally, it fell from his hand. On the Monday, as is stated 
by one intimately conversant with him, previous to his death, he laid aside 
the historical papers which he was editing, to complete a biographical sketch 
of the youngest of a venerable family who had just died aged 96 years. 
The article appeared in the newspaper of the next day with the announce- 
ment: “My declining health and strength admonish me that I must write 
no more.” On Tuesday, however, he resumed labor upon his historical 
article; but at 4 P.M., pen in hand, he became unconscious and lay in a 
swoon until 3 A.M. of Wednesday. A couch had been brought to his 
library ; upon it he reclined without distress until 9 A.M., Thursday, Feb. 
17, 1870, when he gently expired. 

Fitting notices of the event were taken by the city of which Mr. Willis 
was a prominent and distinguished citizen, by the Cumberland bar, and by 
other bodies of which he had been an associate. That which is entered on 
the records of the Maine Historical Society’ is here annexed. 

“The members of the Maine Historical Society, in their deep sense of 
the loss sustained by the society in the decease of the late Hon. William 
Willis, LL.D., an active member almost from its beginning, and for several 

ears its honored president, and feeling it to be due to his memory and 
just to themselves to place on record some fitting notice of this mournful 
event, therefore resolve: 

“That they cherish a grateful remembrance of his long, active and 
most valuable service in the interests of the society: by his important 
contributions to its memoirs; his careful, discriminating, exact, and able 
superintendence of the first seven volumes of its Collections; by his wise 
counsel and efficient codperation, throughout, in furtherance of its objects; 
and by the reputation which his learned labors have given to the society; 


1 The resolutions passed on his death by the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society are printed in the REGIsTER, vol. xxiv. p. 429. [EpiTor. 
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“That we deem it cause of grateful acknowledgment to the Author of 
all Good, that the society and the state have, through so long a series of 
years, been favored by his earnest and indefatigable spirit of inquiry into 
the sources of our history, and by proofs of his diligence, skill, and success 
in developing and recording, greatly for the common good, the results of 
his varied studies regarding the general history and bibliography of the 
state, the lives of prominent citizens and professional men, and especially 
the history of his own town and city, so full of details of interest and 
importance: manifold labors continued almost to the day of his death ; 

“That, by such an eminent example of patient continuance in an 
important work, we are encouraged to renew our diligence in promoting, 
each in his measure, the valuable objects and pursuits to which our honored 
friend devoted, so generously, his time and labor.” 


A RECORD OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., FROM 1706 TO 1742. 
Communicated by Col. Josuvua W. Perrce, of Portsmouth. 

Concluded from vol. xxvi. page 380. 


Sam! y* Son of Henry and Lydia Sloper was Born y* 6" of July 1717 
and Dyed y® 234 of Aug* 1738. . 

Israel True and Abigail Jackson both of Portsm® were marry Jan” y* 
1* 1739-40. 

Nathaniel Lear of N-Castle and Temperance Peverly of Portsm® w* 
marry* 

Eliz* y* Daughter of Nathaniel and Sarah Roberts was Born y* 22¢ of 
Nov’ 1717. 

Mary y° Daughter of Nath' and Sarah Roberts was Born y* 22¢ of June 
1719. 

John Moses and Sarah Beck both of Portsm® were marry‘ y® 3° of feb’ 
1739-40. 

Thomas Edmunds and Mary Foss both of Portsm® were marry’ y*® 
of Feb” 1739-40. 

Charles Rundlet of Stratham and Mary Phillips born at Ipswitch w* 
marry* Feb’ 21* 1739-40. 

William y® Son of W™ and Elizabeth Burnet was Born Dec™ y® 30" 1737. 

George y® Son of W™ and Elizabeth Burnet was Born y® 2° of Feb” 
1738-9. 

Daniel McCleres Born at Affeody in county of Derry in Ireland and Eliza- 
beth Tomson Born at Bellewoolin in y* county of Antrim in y* same King- 
dom w* marry* 8" of Ap! 1740. 

George Marshal of Portsm® and Thankful Weeks of Greenland w' marry* 
y® 17" of Apr' 1740. 

Joseph Miller and Abigail Moses both of Portsm® w' marry* May y* 1* 
1740. 

Simon Leverit of y® Parish of Santua in y* Island of Jersey Belonging 
to Great Brittain and Eliz* Hepworth of Portsm® w' marry* Ap' 27" 1740. 
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Daniel Quick of Portsm® and Eliz* Shackford formerly of Newington 
now of Portsm® were marry‘ June y® 22¢ 1740. 

John M. Harvey of Durham and Sarah Clark of Portsm? w* marry* June 
y® 224 i740. 

dames Chatbun Jun’ of Kittery and Bridget Knight of Portsm® w" marry* 
July y°® 6" 1740. 

Ezekiel Pitman Jun" and Eliz* Peverly both of Portsm® were marry* 
July 13" 1740. 

Eph™ Roe of Portsm® and Naomie Blake of Hamp‘ w' marry Sep* y* 4" 
1740. 

Sam! Gunn and Mary Mors both of Portsm® w* marry y® 22* Oct* 1740. 

Will. Edmunds and Mary Cross both of Portsm® were marry* Nov" y® 6 
1740. 
_ Elizabeth y* Daughter of Tho" and Dorothy Crocket was Born y* 17 of 
Jan’ 1715-16. 

Mary y* Daughter of George and Eliz* Drake was Born May y* 12" 1786. 

Thomas Lang and Sarah Tinsayson both of Portsm® were marry* Dec* 
y* 21" 1740. 

Mark Cook born at York in Virginia and Sarah Maddin born in Limerick 
in y® king™ of Ireland w" marry* Dec™ 22¢ 1740. 

John Loud and Abigail Decker both of Portsm® w* marry* Dec" y* 24" 
1740. 

Nathaniel Furber and Sarah Underwood both of Portsm® w* marry* Dec* 
y® 25" 1740. 

Daniel Kelly and Joan Rijan both of Limerick in y* Kingdom of Ireland 
w* marry* Jan’ 15 1740-1. 

Thomas y* Son of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born y* 13" of Aug' 
1713. 

Samuel y* Son of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born y* 8" of Sep* 1715. 

Rebeckah y® Daughter of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born Jan’ y* 
17" 1717. 

Rachel y* Daughter of Tho’ and Rebeckah Reed was Born y® 22 of 
May 1720. 

Love y* Daughter of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born y* 27" of Oct* 
1722. Deceased. 

Solomon y* Son of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed, was Born Feb’ 28 1725. 

Love y* Daughter of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born Sep* y® first 
1727. 

Mark y* Son of Tho* and Rebeckah Reed was Born Aug' y® 3¢ 1730. 

y° Rev* M’. Sam! Parsons of Rye and M™. Mary Jones of Boston joyn‘ in 
marriage covn' in Oct* y® 9" y® year 1739. 

Ebenez™ Berry and Mary Kingman Joyn‘ in marriage Coven‘ in Nov' y* 
14” 1727. 

Abigail y* Daughter of Eben’ Berry and Kesiah his wife was Born in 
June y® 21, 1719. 

Rachel y* Daughter of Eben’ and Kesiah Berry was born in Noy" y* 13% 
1721. 

Elenor y*® Daughter of Eben’ and Kesiah Berry was Born Apr' y* 4% 
1722. 

Ruth y* Daughter of Eben" and Mary Berry was Born in June y* 4" 1727. 

Susannah y* Daughter of Eben’ and Mary Berry was Born in Dec" y® 
13 1730. 
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' Marisfield y* Son of Eben" and Mary Berry was Born in Aug* y* 15% 
1733. 


Simon y* Son of Eben’ and Mary Berry was Born in June y* 4" 1735. 
Charity y° Daughter of Eben’ and Mary Berry was Born in Ap' y* 4® 
1736. 


a? James and Mary Kingman Joyn‘ in marriage covn' in Sep‘ y* 18™ 

1740. 

= y*® Daughter of Jethro and Ester Goss was Born in Aug' y* 16" 
8. 


17 

Sam! y° Son of Jethro and Ester Goss Dect Aug' 224 1735. 

Levi y* Son of Jethro and Ester Goss Dect Aug y* 18" 1735. 

y® Son of Jethro and Esther Goss Dec* Augt y* 18 1735. 

Mary y° Daughter of Jo* Brown and Eliz* his wife Dect Nov™ 12" 1736. 

Ebenz* Marden and Ester Berry w' marry‘ Jan’ 17 1735. 

Abigail y* Daughter of Eben" and Ester Mardin was Born Aug* y* 17" 

Olive y* Daughter of Rich‘ and Abigail Rand was Born July y* 9 1740. 

Joseph y* son of Will™ and Jane Palmer was Born y* 8" of May 1740. 

John Jennes and Ann Webster were marry* August y® 27 1733. 

William y* Son of John and Ann Jennes was Born June 1735. 

Mary y* Daughter of John and Ann Jennes was Born in Nov‘ and Dec* 
Nov 1740. 

Sarah y* Daughter of John and Ann Jennes was born Apr’ 234 1737. 

Moses y* Son of Will™ and Susana Pain was Born Apr' 10" 1736. 

Abigail y* Daughter of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born Sep‘ 25“ 1723. 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of Will™ and Eliz* Lock was Born March y* 3¢ 
1739-40. 
aa y°® Daughter of James and Eliz* Philbrick was Born May y* 

1739. 
aa y® Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Sevey was Born Aug‘ 21* 

12. 

Thomas Rand and Hannah Pray were marry‘ 14" of May 1722. 
waa y® Daughter of Tho* and Hannah Rand was Born y* 18" of Aug* 
Hannah y* Daughter of Tho’ and Hannah Rand was Born y* 12" of 
May 1728. 

— y° Daughter of Tho* and Hannah Rand was Born y* 224 of Apr! 
1730. 

Thomas y* Son of Tho* and Hannah Rand was born March y* 9 1732. 

Meribah y*® Daughter of Tho* and Hannah Rand was Born y* 26" of 
Apr’ 1735. 

Ephraim y*® Son of Tho* and Hannah Rand was Born y* 23¢ of March 
1727—[1737 ?] 

Ruben y* Son of Tho* and Hannah Rand was Born y* 7" of March 1739. 

Mary y° Daughter of Richard and Bial Rand was Born y° 8" of feb’ 1726. 

Nathaniel y* Son of Rich‘ and Bial Rand was Born y* 12™ of March 1737. 

Mary y* Daughter of Christopher and Deborah Schedel was Born y° 1" of 
May 1720. 

Sarah y* Daughter of Joshua and Ruth Rand was Born y* 30" of March 
1740. 

Jobe Jennes and Mary Jennes were marry? 12" Sep‘ 1735. 

Hannah y* Daughter of Job and Mary Jennes was Born y* 10™ Oct" 1738. 

Sam! y* Son of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born y* 18" of May 1714. 

Sam! Sevey and Hannah Sevey were marry y® 6" of Nov" 1734. 
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Solomon y* Son of Sam! and Hannah Sevey was Born y* 26" of feb’ 
1736. 

Deborah y*® Daughter of Sam' and Hannah Sevey was Born y* 4" of 
Nov 1737. 

Samuel y* Son of Sam! and Hannah Sevey was Born y* 17* of Sep‘ 1739. 

Hannah y* Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Sevey was Born y* 7™ of 
June 1715. 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Fuller was Born y* 25" of 
Sept. 1740. 

Hannah y* Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Marston was Born y* 28% 
of Sep* 1726. 

John Jennes and Eliz* Sevey w* marry‘ y*® 30" Nov" 1732. 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of John and Eliz* Jennes was Born y* 4" of Apr! 
1734. 

Sarah y* Daughter of John and Eliz* Jennes was Born y* 28" of Apr' 1736. 

Mary y* Daughter of John and Eliz* Jennes was Born y* 5" of Aug‘ 1738. 

Abraham y* Son of Jacob and Sarah Lebby was Born y* 29" of Dec" 1739. 
‘ Jacob y* Son of Christopher and Deborah Schedgle was Born y* 25" of 

et’ 1736. 

Ozem y* Son of Ozem and Elizabeth Dous was Born y® 3¢ of March 1737. 

Abial y* Daughter of Ozem and Eliz* Dous was Born y* 12“ of Dec’ 1739. 

John y* Son of Ozem and Eliz* Dous was Born y* 13" of Sep‘ 1730. 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of Ozem and Eliz* Dous Dec* Sep* y* 6" 1730. 

Joseph Connor and Mary Sevey were marry y* 25" of Jan” 1738. 

Samuel y* Son of Joseph and Mary Connor was Born y* 8" of Sep* 1739. 

Samuel y* Son of Sam! and Priscilla Wills was Born y* 2‘ of Dec’ 1735. 

Simon y® Son of Sam! and Priscilla Wills was Born y* 11" of May 1738. 

Deborah y*® Daughter of Sam! and Priscilla Wills was Born y* 5” of 
Oct* 1740. 

Phebe y*® Daughter of Daniel and Phebe Moulton was Born y® 34 of Apr! 
1735. 

Nathan y* Son of Daniel and Phebe Moulton was Born y® 2¢ of March 

738. 

Lydia y® Daughter of Dan' and Phebe Moulton was Born y* 28" of Aug* 
1740. 

Jonathan Lock and Sarah Hains were marry’ March 2¢ 1727. 

Sarah y* Daughter of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 3¢ of Jan’ 1728. 

Patience y* Daughter of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 10" of Feb’ 
1730. 

Jonathan y* Son of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 29 of Jan” 1732. 

Mary y* Daughter of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 20" of Sep‘ 1733. 

David y* Son of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 29" of Aug* 1735. 

Abigail y* Daughter of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 5" of Sep‘ 1736. 

William y® Son of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 26" of July 1738. 

Marget y* Daughter of Jon* and Sarah Lock was Born y* 20" of July 
1740. 
John Knowles and Sarah Moulton were marry* y* 1* of Jan’ 1741. 
Elijah Lock and Hulda Perkins were marry* March y* 22¢ 1739. 
Hulda y® Daughter of Elijah and Hulda Lock was Born Oct' y* 2¢ 1739. 
Ann Jennes Daughter of Joshua and Hannah Jennes was Born Aug* y*~ 
8" 1733. 

Hannah y* Daughter of Joshua and Hannah Jennes was Born Jan? 30 
1736. 
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Joshua y* Son of Joshua and Hannah Jennes was Born Apr' y* 7 1739. 
ae y® Daughter of Joshua and Hannah Jennes was Born Jan” 
1741. 
Richard y* Son of John and Sarah Lock was Born July y* 28" 1720. 
Mary y*® Daughter of John and Sarah Lock was Born Nov" y* 13 1722. 
Jacob y*® Son of John and Sarah Lock was Born Nov‘ y* 12 1727. 
John y* Son of John and Sarah Lock Dec* y* 234 of June 1730. 
Tryphene y* Daughter of John and Sarah Lock Dec* feb” 13" 1736. 
Abner y* Son of John and Sarah Lock Dec* Aug* 11" 1736. 
Mary y* Daughter of John and Sarah Lock Dec* in July 1736. 
Jacob y* Son of John and Sarah Lock Dec* Aug* 1736. 
wea x Daughter of y* Rev’ Sam' and Mary Parsons was Born July y* 
Nathaniel Foss and Mole Tucker were marry* Oct’ y* 16 1740. 
Thomas y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous Dect Aug* 27 1735. 
Samuel y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous Dec* Aug* 19% 1735. 
Abial y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliz* Dous Dec* Aug 24" 1735. 
Sarah y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born Jan’ 19" 1729, 
Solomon y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous Dec* Nov" 13" 1735. 
Elizabeth y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliz* Dous Dec* Nov' 19" 1735. 
Rachel y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born Aug* 1* 1735. 
Thomas y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born Aug* y* 28" 1724. 
Samuel y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born March 26" 1726. 
Abial y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born Sep* 24" 1727. 
Solomon y* Son of Solomon and Eliz* Dous was Born May 23¢ 1728. 
Elizabeth y* Daughter of Solomon and Eliza Dous was Born Jan’ 11% 
1732. 
ae y® Son of Jon* and Hepsibah Marden was Born March y* 11% 
0. 


Jonathan y* Son of Jon* and Hepsibah Marden was Born Oct' y* 9" 1732. 
Timothy y* Son of Jon* and Hepsibah Marden was Born Aug‘ 28" 1735. 
Joseph y* Son of Jon* and Hepsibah Marden was Born March 224 1738, 
Nathaniel y® Son of Jon* and Hepsibah Marden Dec* Dec* 7" 1735. 
Simon y* Son of Sam! and Rachel Dous was Born Sep‘ 27" 1730 and 
Dec* Oct* 26" 1734. 
Mary y® Daughter of Sam! and Rachel Dous was Born May y® 8" 1723. 
Wallis Foss and Mary Dous w' marry‘ Jan’ 25" 1739. 
Samuel y® Son of Wallis and Mary Dous was Born Oct* 25" 1739. 
Joseph y® Son of Simon and Deliverance Knowles was Born Dec* 13 
27 


Samuel y* Son of Jethro and Ester Goss was Born Aug* 21" 1728. 

Levi y® Son of Jethro and Ester Goss was Born feb’ 3¢ 1735. 

Ester y* Daughter of Jethro and Ester Goss was Born feb’ 5" 1734. 

Sarah y* Daughter of Jethro and Ester Goss was Born June y* 12" 1736. 

Ruth y® Daughter of Ebenezer Berry and Mary his wife Dec’ Sep‘ 10° 
1735. 

Benj" y® son of Eben’ and Kesiah Berry Dec* Sept 20 1735. 

Kesiah y* Daughter of Eben and Kesiah Berry Dec* Sep‘ 13 1735. 

Eben y® Son of Eben" and Kesiah Berry Dec* Nov. 3¢ 1735. 

Joseph Lock and Hannah Jennes w* marry* Dec’ 4" 1739. 

Ezekiel y* son of John and Mary Lane was Born July y* 4" 

Mary y°® Daughter of John and Sarah Pain was Born July y* 4" 1736. 

Christian y* Daughter of John and Sarah Pain was Born May y°3* 1740. 
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Hannah y* Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Lock was Born Nov" y® 3¢ 
1740. 

Jonathan Moulton son of Rob‘ and Lucy Moulton of Hamt Dec* May 
y® 22 1735. 

Mary y* Daughter of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born Apr' 25" 1721. 

Mehitable y* Daughter of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born Oct" 21* 1729. 

Jonathan y* son of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born feb” 2¢ 1732. 

Moses y* son of Sam! and Abigail Sevey was Born Jan’ 30" 1735. 

Eliza y° Daughter of Ithamar and Mary Sevey was Born June 10 1737. 

Moses y* son of Sam! and Abigail Sevey Dec* Sept 4" 1730 [1739 ?]. 

Sarah y* Daughter of Ozem and Eliz* Dous was Born Sep‘ 234 1720. 

Comfort y° Daughter of Ozem and Eliz* Dous was Born Aug 21* 1731. 

Mary y* Daughter of Ozem and Eliz* Dous was Born Oct* 20™ 1734. 

Moses Caverly, Jun" of Portsm® and Hannah Johnson of was 
marry* March y* 12 1740-1. 

John Swain and Myriam Banfill both of Portsm® were marry* March y* 
17 1740-1. 

John Churchill and Mary Noble both of Portsm® were marry’ Apr' 9® 
1741. 

David Decker and Unice Place both of Portsm® were marry* Apr' y® 9% 
1741. 

William Cotton and Ester Babb both of Portsm® w" marry* May y* 6% 
1741. 

Tho* Sevey and Sarah Cotton both of Portsm® w’ marry’ June y* 25™ 
1741. 

William Broton and Abigail Loud both of Portsm® were marry* July y* 
19" 1741. 

Peter Miller and Eliz* Trickey both of Portsm® w* marry‘ July y*® 28™ 
1741. 

Ab™ Chapman and Eliz™ Ellis were marry’ Sep' y® 16" 1741. 

Sam! Cate of Greenland and Mary White of Portsm® w' marry* Oct™ 15" 
1741. 

Alex" Callwel of y® County of Antrim in y* Parish of Clough in Ireland 
and Margret Macgregore of Londonderry in N-Hamp" w* marry* Nov. 4" 
1741. 

Humphry Furnell and Dorothy Simes both of Portsm°® were marry* the 
third of December 1741. 

Love Roberts and Mary Roberts both of Dover were marry‘ Dec" 9" 
1741. 

Samuel Row and Susannah Benson both of Portsm® were marry* Dec" 
10“ 1741. 

Samuel Huntris and Mary Colman both of Newington w* marry* Jan’ 
14" 1741-2. 

Jonathan Trickey of Newington and Abigail Miller of Portsm® w* marry 
Jan’ 1741-2. 

Joseph Lebby and Margret Abbit both of Portsm® w* marry? feb’ 234 
1741-2. 

Isaac Miller and Mary Tomson of County of Derry In the Parish of 
Dunbo in y° kingdom of Ireland now of Portsm® w* marry* March 9" 1741-2. 

Joshua Bickford and Mary Wiscomb both of Portsm°® were marry* March 
30 1742. 

Abigail y° Daughter of Gershom and Mary Griffith was Born March y* 
11™ 1741-2. 

Vou. XXVII. 2 
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LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF COL. JOHN MAY, OF BOSTON. 
BORN IN POMFRET, CONN., NOV. 24, 1748; DIED IN BOSTON, JULY 13, 1812. 


Communicated by the Rev. Ricuarp S. Epes, of Bolton, Mass. 


CeRTAIN curious and valuable papers, dating back to 1788 and earlier, 
very interesting in a historical point of view, have recently come into the 
possession of the writer. They present, in a striking manner, the marked 
contrasts which exist between matters and things as they were then and as 
they are now. ‘They are the MS. journal kept by Col. John May, of 
Boston, during a journey to the “Ohio Country” (then so called), and such 
letters of his as have escaped destruction; written, some of them, consi- 
derably earlier than the date above mentioned, when he was serving in 
Rhode Island, under the Count de Rochambeau, in one of the revolutionary 
armies, or was in business in Boston; or later, when in 1789 he made 
another visit to the “Ohio Country.” 

Our limits will not allow us to attempt a description of that country, as 
it was then, constituting as it did a portion of “the region bounded by the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, the Great Lakes and Pennsylvania, organized as the 
Northwest Territory.” Such of our readers as would inquire more 
curiously we must refer to Pioneer History of the First Examination of the 
Ohio Valley and Early Settlement of the N. W. Territory, to Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, both by S. 
P. Hildreth, and both published under the auspices of the Ohio Historical 
Society ; and to other similar works, if any such there be. The Ohio Land 
Company was organized and carried on chiefly by New-England men. 
The chief manager of the enterprise was Gen. Rufus Putnam,’ to whom 
references are not unfrequent in the journal. 

Col. John May was a descendant of an ancestor of the same name (born 
in England 1590, died 1670, admitted freeman in 1641), who migrated to 
this continent about 1640, with wife and two sons, John and Samuel, and 
settled in Roxbury, where the family subsequently became numerous, and 
owned considerable real estate. After a while, feeling too crowded possi- 
bly, some of its younger members migrated to Connecticut, and settled in 
Woodstock, Pomfret, and other towns. From one of these Connecticut 
immigrants, who lived in Pomfret, Col. John was descended. He did not 
long remain in his native home, however, but, when quite a lad, came to 
Boston; and, family tradition says, served an apprenticeship with Col. 
Ephraim May, of whom he was a relative. Moreover, leaving his country- 
home and coming to town, he could not, if family tradition is to be trusted, 
keep out of mischief, for on the night of the notable destruction of tea in 
Boston harbor the condition of his shoes furnished pretty good evidence of 
where he had been. Subsequently, established in business for himself, in 
1773, he married Abigail May, a descendant (but not in the same genera- 


1 Gen. Rufus Putnam, a cousin-nephew of Gen. Israel Putnam (with whom he is 
sometimes confounded), was the superintendent of the Ohio Land Company. For a 
history of this remarkable enterprise see Walker’s History of Athens County, Ohio, and 
incidentally of the Ohio Land Company, &c., published by Clarke of Cincinnati in 1869, 
and _ noticed in ReGister, vol. xxiii. p. 487. A sketch of the Rey. Manassch Cutler, 
LL.D., to whom the enterprise was largely indebted for its success, by his eldest son, 
Ephraim, is in vol. vii. pp. 297-300. [EprToRr.] 
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tion with aforesaid John) of Esenezer, an older brother of his father’s ; 
and by her he had a large family, of which a word presently. His life was 
mainly passed in Boston, though he lived some years in Portland, Me., 
where two or three of his children were born. From 1785 to 1805 he was 
one of the fire-wardens of Boston, and from 1804 to 1812, when he died, 
one of the selectmen. Oct. 11, 1778, he was commissioned as adjutant, 
with the rank of captain, in the “Boston Reg’t of Militia,” and, afterward, 
successively, major, lieut.-colonel and colonel. The date of the last commission 
was Jan. 19, 1787, and was signed by James Bowdoin, governor, and John 
Avery, secretary. In a letter from Gov. Bowdoin to Gen. Washington, 
dated April 2, 1788, apparently one of introduction, the former writes of 
Col. May: “He distinguished himself in the service of the United States at 
Rhode Island, under the Count de Rochambeau;” and remarks further: “ By 
his exertions the Boston Reg’t of Militia, of which he is Colonel, is esteemed 
in regard to appearance and discipline at least equal to any regiment of 
militia on the continent.” 

As mentioned above, Col. May died in 1812. In the issue of the 
Columbian Centinel of Saturday, July 15, 1812, we find the following: 
“Died on Thursday, John May, Esq. aged 68. By the death of Col. May 
this town is deprived of a judicious and faithful officer, and the public of an 
active, useful, and benevolent citizen. To his family the loss is irreparable. 
His funeral took place yesterday, attended by the Selectmen, Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, &c.” By his marriage with Abigail (oldest daughter 
of Samuel and Abigail (Williams), born 1754, died 1821), Col. John May 
was brother-in-law to Col. Joseph May (born 1760, and died Feb. 27, 1841), 
at one time commander of the Boston Cadets, and of Samuel May, Esq. 
(born 1776, and died February, 1870). A fine portrait of him (Col. John), 
clad in the military garb of the day, said to be an excellent likeness, is in 
the possession of his only surviving child Augusta (No. 1 Decatur street). 

A word or two of the family he left. Two of his sons, the oldest and the 
youngest, Frederick (H. U. 1792), M.D., and George Washington (H. U. 
1810), M.D., settled in Washington, D. C.; John passed a part of his 
life at Cape Town, Southern Africa; Henry Knox, wharfinger, in Boston ; 
and William Rufus, seaman and farmer, in Pomfret. Of the daughters, 
Catharine Cravath married Henry Edes (H. U. 1799), D.D., minister of 
the First Cong. Society in Providence, from 1805 to 1832; and Sophia, the 
late Edward Tuckerman, merchant in Boston; while the two youngest, 
Mary Davenport and Charlotte Augusta, ladies of much active benevolence, 
and well known for their hospitalities and charities, continued single, and 
passed the most of their lives in their native city. The last named still 
survives. 

Any one who will consult the records of the town of Boston will see 
that Col. May was much interested, and very active, in attempting to 
procure a marginal road, or street, from the north end (where for many 
years he lived) to Roxbury line: —an endeavor of which he did not live to 
witness the success; but which, passed on to the hands of his son, the late 
H. K. May, was pushed by him, with the aid of others, until he was 
rewarded at length, not exactly in the shape he sought, but in those fine 
thoroughfares, Commercial street and Atlantic avenue, the last of which he 
lived to see hardly so much as begun. 

We turn our attention now to the extracts. The first will be from the 
letters: from one (omitting unessential parts), dated Boston, March 31, 
1779, and addressed to Mr. Lemuel Cravath, merchant, Baltimore (a 
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brother-in-law), and showing in a vivid manner the condition of things at 
the time it was written. 


“Your order given me at Worcester, the 8th of March, I cannot obey 
* * * * cannot procure a team for your purpose * * * * cannot find 
anybody that durst come alone. If there were two loads of goods I believe 
I might find teams to bring them, by paying 25 hun.*. dollars to each team, 
for the journey out and in; but I have almost despaired of getting a single 
team at any price. Your friend G is so frightened that he wont come 
at any rate. My last hopes are on trial. I have yesterday agreed with a 
young man from Sudbury to perform the journey; but he has to make his 
father willing first, which, I fear, he wont be able todo * * * * So 
busy of late that I have not inquired much into the price of English goods 
* * * * Am informed by some gentlemen that deal in them that goods 
have risen, within these three weeks, 15 percent * * * * Engaged a 
frame for you, together with mine, 44 ft. square, about 29 tons timber, 
together with about 200 ft. ranging timber, and 6000 ft. oak joist, for which 
I am to pay £600 * * * * Am tired out, sick of every thing. Love to 
mistress Cravath. Mrs. May has gone to bed with little Jackey, who is 
quite sick. In the morning, she will write to her sister, if the little boy 
will let her.” The wife writes a long P. S. the next morning, an extract 
from which we transcribe. “ Heard from Worcester yesterday. All well. 
Expect them along as soon as the roads are settled.” 


Our next extract will be from a letter dated “Camp Butt’s Hill, Oct. 
10th, 1780,” a time when he was engaged in active campaigning life, and 
was Major in “the Boston Reg’t.” 

“My dear, 

In yours of Oct. 1st you ask me how I do, and how I found the friends 
of my little circle? whether they were glad to see me, &c. The first 
question I answered you by Mr. More, before it was asked, in a letter dated 
3d inst., and I now assure you that, if looks and actions don’t lie, my friends 
were exceedingly glad to see me. They met me some rods off with loud 
peals and acclamations. You inform me that report says my late command 
to Boston was contrary to General Orders; and that the officer who gave 
me the command was put under arrest on account of it. That he was put 
under arrest soon after I left the island is true; but not on account of the 
command he gave me, but on account of a letter he wrote the General, the 
next day after I left this place * * * * The good fortune I met with 
while I was in Boston, with respect to provisions and money, occasioned a 
general joy through the camp, amongst officers and men. Col. Thayer, the 
bearer of this, is honored with a like command, and I wish he may have as 
good success. If the rulers of the State of Massachusetts Bay were as 
good as their word, we should not have occasion to send to them at this 
time. We have but twenty-one days to tarry here, but famine seems to 
stare us in the face. I could give you particulars, but I never was fond of 
telling all. It may suffice to say, that we have one day’s rations of Indian 
meal on hand—no meat, no wood, no sauce & * * * * Before I go 
any further I must tell you I have been, I am now, sick with a stupifying 
cold * * * * Am exceedingly glad the little cubs are better. Hope their 
health, as well as the others and yours, may be continued; and that, in due 
time, I may be returned to you all again, in health and safety. Meanwhile 
believe me to be unalterably yours, &c.” 

Of the nearly eight years following the date of the letter above .given 
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not a scrap of the correspondence, to the knowledge of the writer of this, 
remains. The next letter which has been preserved is one dated Pittsburg, 
7th May, 1788, which gives his impressions of that place and the surrounding 
region. We do not refer to it, however, at present more particularly, but 
turn to the journal, the first date of which is April 14, 1788. Under what 
circumstances he made his entries in this, Col. May himself explains, when 
being some where in Pennsylvania, on his return home, he says:— 
“Whoever may chance to read this journal will certainly find many errors. 
To apologize for which must say, it was written at all sorts of times and 
places, and amongst all sorts of people and kinds of confusion. Where I 
am now penning the record of this day’s doings, there are seven pairs of 
Dutch men and women in high glee, all talking and yelling together; and 
although when I began to write I intended to mind my own business, yet 
they made such a hellish noise and confusion that the tympanum of my ear 
is quite loose, I feel almost addled, and must even quit, and go to bed.” 

To show in what manner he journeyed, what were the facilities and 
accommodations for travellers, and to indicate somewhat the manners and 
customs of the period, we give the first two or three entries in the journal 
entire. 

“On Monday, the 14th day of April, 1788, having arranged my matters 
at home [Boston] in the best manner I was able, I left them in the 
immediate care of my brother Joseph May. At 6 o’clock in the morning 
I set out from home [on horseback] in company with Lieut. Mull and 
Walter Tufts, who is my orderly, on a tour to the Ohio Country; and about 
sunset arrived safe at Providence. Lodged at Daggett’s tavern. 

“Tuesday, 15th. Mounted our horses at 6 in the morning, and with great 
industry reached Windham at 8 o’clock in the evening. Were obliged to 
cross the Quinnebogue in a scow, the bridge having been carried away. 

“ Wednesday, 16th. Left Windham { before 6 o'clock in the morning, 
and after travelling through a tremendous hilly country, viz. Lebanon 
Creek, Moulton, &e. arrived at 3 o’clock at Hartford. Found the 
Connecticut river exceedingly high, which hindered us an hour. Dined at 
Bull’s, then went on and slept at Fuller’s, a very good house, but the 
landlord has more tongue than brains. After I went to bed he stood over 
me with three lighted candles in his right hand, near twenty minutes, telling 
a story of no consequence. 

“Thursday, 17th. Mounted our horses at 6 o’clock. Rode 12 miles to 
breakfast through a pleasant country. After breakfast met numbers of 
people going-to meeting in their old clothes, it being Fast Day. We were 
accosted by some sort of Sunday officer with ‘what makes you ride Fast 
Days?’ which I returned with a look that told him it was none of his 
business, and kept my horse under way. Dined at New Haven. Stopt at 
Fairfield this afternoon. We crossed an arm of the sea on a bridge nearly 
as long as the Charlestown (old) bridge, and within two miles crossed 
another nearly the same length. We had to ride in the evening, and met 
with many difficulties by reason of cross roads and the ignorance of the 
people. We at last arrived at Penfield.” 

After arriving, with his attendants, in New-York city, he “ waited 
on Col. Richard Hatt” (or Hyatt?), treasurer of the O. C.; he also 
visited the “Congress Chamber,” and saw pictures of their Majesties the 
King and Queen of France,— with which he seems to have been much 
impressed, particularly with the fact that “the hall is not high enough to 
receive their crowns,” remarking that this fact “perhaps presages their 
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doom,” &c. &c. We find him Thursday, April 24, “lodged in Philadelphia, 
at the sign of the Connastago Wagon” [“the trade much diminished, but 
the city much enlarged by building, the people proud and extravagant, but 
grumbling about the times. Two sets of ladies in this city :— one that is 
sensible and dresses neatly, another of fools, who show it in their dress. I 
have seen a head dress at least three feet across. Their hair frizzled in a 
frightful manner”]; and on the 25th, “arrived at Christiana.” At this 
place, putting himself in posture to salute a lady and gentleman whom he 
met, his “horse began to take the hint, and bow and stumble,” until at 
length he fell, and “both came down together.” On which he remarks, 
next day, “feel the effects of complimenting, shall avoid it in future.” 

Crossing the Susquehannah, dining at Havre de Grace, where he is much 
astonished at the quantity of alewives taken in a seine, and after being out 
in a severe rain-storm, we find him on April 27th, “arrived at Baltimore, 
at Staruks (or Starrick’s), sign of the Indian Queen.” Here some business 
(the nature of which we have been unable to discover) relating to the lieut. 
colonel of the regiment of which he was then, or had recently been, colonel, 
engages his attention. But he evidently is not a man, as he remarks of 
himself elsewhere, who “likes to tell all:” so he merely says, in a quiet 
way, “attended to some particular business which I settled to my mind,” 
and dismisses the subject. 

Thursday, 29th, at 11} o’clock, A.M., though “much urged to tarry till 
Thursday, to celebrate the adoption of the new federal constitution by the 
State of Maryland,” he remounted his horse and “stood for the wilderness 
of the Western World.” Every thing about him is unlike what he had 
seen before. He is evidently profoundly impressed and delighted with the 
magnificent mountain country through which he soon begins to pass (much 
of it doubtless the same in which our armies were engaged during the 
recent war). The journal abounds with passages in which, in his own terse 
and quaint phraseology, along with references to the rough and sometimes 
comical adventures of the wild region through which he is journeying, are 
mingled descriptions, showing that he looked on the scene with something 
the eye of an artist, and with feelings not unlike those of a poet. But 
where there is so much of interest it is difficult to make selections. We 
therefore leap over pages relating to “sons of Alleghana” (mountains), 
“ Dutch landlords,” fording rivers, “bridges not being in fashion,” floods of 
water, not to be passed in any other way “ but through them,” experiencing 
constantly, as is plain enough to see, “much rainy weather and abominable 
roads,” but encountering all these various difficulties in a spirit-which is well 
enough shown in the remark with which he introduces the record of a 
particularly trying day, viz.: that “the reality did not seem as bad as we 
expected, having always remarked that it is best to begin a tedious job in the 
morning, when man and beast are fresh:” omitting all this and much more, 
we take him up again as we find him, May 5th, after dining at Simmerell’s, 
on the Yohogany, sleeping at Clark’s, on the Monongahela; and remarking 
that, at the former place, “they used every stratagem to detain us all night, 
and perhaps as long as was Gen’l P , who tarried at this place two 
months. ‘They said it was better boating from this river than from the 
Mononghaela; but they are Irish palaverers, and the truth is not in them.” 
Clark’s, it appears, was at Elizabeth’s Town, 14 miles from Pittsburg by 
land, 22 by water. While waiting here for a wagon he was expecting, he 
gets his linen and stockings washed and goes a-gunning; kills gray and 
black squirrels; finds the river abounding with fish,— cat, perch, pike, 
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buffalo and sturgeon; and another “terrible fish, if such he may be called, 
named an alligator, 18 inches long, with large flat head something like a 
bull-frog, four legs of the bigness of a gray squirrel’s, and tail 5 inches 
long, of a sickly ash color, and spiteful as the devil.” 

On the 7th May, Wednesday, he records, “I stopt a boat (one of the 
kind called Kentucky boats, something between a scow and a boat of the 
common construction, slightly covered at the stern end) bound for New 
Orleans, and agreed with the principal to carry me, my people, and effects 
to Pittsburg, for $5.” The next day, somewhere near Pittsburg, he writes, 
“A very agreeable pleasant situation where I have taken quarters * * * * 
room with bed to myself, a large store for the baggage and the people to 
lodge in, together with a kitchen to cook in: all at the very moderate price 
of Is. 6d. per day.” * * * * “Pittsburg is in plain sight, at half a mile 
distance, an irregular poorly built place * * * * subject to frequent 
alarms from the savages of the wilderness, situation, however, agreeable, 
and the soil good.” The “gentlemen directors of the Ohio Company,” 
whom he was expecting to see, being at the time away at another place, he 
was detained here for a few days, his “people catching fish of large size, 
cooking and eating being the chief business.” A poor fellow being 
drowned, while he was waiting here, and the body swept away in the 
current, he noticed among the “ Dutch wagglopers,” a strange custom, of 
which he thus speaks: “'They took the shirt which the drowned man had last 
pulled off, put in a whole loaf of good new bread, weighing 4 Ibs. in it, and 
tied up at both ends.” This was thrown into the water where the man fell 
in, and suffered to float off with a line and tackle attached to it. “This,” 
they said, “would swim till it came over the body, and then sink.” The 
body was found a few days after, but had “left the shirt and provisions 
behind.” 

While in Pittsburg and its neighborhood, the place was visited by a 
number of Indians, of whom he “cannot say he is very fond * * * * 
frightfully ugly, and a pack of thieves and beggars ;” and,—“Genl. Putnam 
being down the river, and some think arrived safe at Muskingum,” so that 
he cannot have the consultation with him for which he appears anxious,— 
he whiles away the time and amuses himself with visiting the coal mines, 
shooting wild turkeys, rambling over the adjoining country, watching the 
number of “Kentuck boats” that pass, — “twenty souls to a boat, and a 
great number of bodies without souls;” dining at Capt O’Harray’s, — 
a very elegant dinner; tea-drinking at Col. Brittler’s; visiting the field 
where Braddock, the British general, was defeated in the French and 
Indian war of ’56, where he finds the “bones of the slain plenty on the 
ground,” &c. &e. 

At last, with his “patience much worn;” “this terrible delay in the midst 
of sowing time making him unhappy ;” after employing himself and people 
some days in making axe-helves, hoe-handles, and preparing sundry other 
tools; striving, meantime, “to act the philosopher, to keep his feelings to 
himself, and not let the people know he feels in the least uneasy ;” he finds 
a measure of relief, and embarks himself, with effects, in a boat forty-two 
ft. long, twelve wide, with cover, and drawing two and a half ft. of water. 
But, poor man, was ever one so tried? It continues to rain twenty-four 
hours steadily ; “roads intolerably nasty, so that it is next to impossible to 
move in them;” and the river rises just as rapidly as it had fallen before. 
In the midst of all this, “when all things seem to be against him,” Gov. St. 
Clair arrives, and he must pay him a visit of ceremony. He has now been 
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forty days from Boston, and has seen only eight days of good fair weather; 
can sleep but little, owing to dogs, “two to a man, seventeen of these 
wide-throated sons of bitches at his quarters, every night at about 11 or 12 
beginning to yell, and other dogs in Pittsburg echoing back with great 
vehemence.” However, on Saturday, May 24th, wrapped in his cantsloper, 
he pays his respects to Gen. St. Clair, “was received very graciously,” and, 
after tarrying an hour, embarked on board the big boat, which had, mean- 
time, gone about a mile down the river. “At 124 o’clock cast off our fasts, 
and committed ourselves to the current of the Ohio * * * * scene 
beautiful * * * * without wind or waves, insensibly make more than 5 
miles an hour.” So, in due time, we find him at Wheeling, where he 
“purchases more cows and calves and other necessaries,” was kindly 
received by Mrs. Lanes (her husband gone to convention), at whose house 
he “drank tea of an excellent quality, with fine bread and butter and 
radishes ;” and at half past eight in the evening he “again commits himself 
to the waters of the beautiful river.” This time to encounter a terrific 
thunder storm, which he appears to have watched with intense enjoyment 
and enthusiasm. “My turn to stand at the helm during this hour * * * * 
The scene so grand, the sounds and echoes so various, fhat I could not go 
in, but kept up five hours, minding the helm, with one man to look out 
forward, and four to row. We moved on still as night. In the thick forest 
on either hand was to be heard the howling of savage beasts, the whooping 
of one kind of owl and the screaming of another, while, every now and 
then, would come a burst of thunder. The novelty of the situation, with 
all its peculiarities, kept my imagination awake. I must confess it was one 
of the grandest nights in all my experience.” Farther on he says, “It 
would take the pen of a Harvey to describe these beauties of landscape 
rising above landscape, constantly attracting the eye * * * * passing by 
one lovely island after another — floating tranquilly at the rate of 44 miles 
the hour.” 

On Monday, May 26th, at three o’clock, P.M., “ we arrived safely on the 
banks of the delightful Muskingum [his destination]. Tuesday was spent 
in reconnoitring the spot where the city [afterwards Marietta] is to be laid 
out, which he finds “to answer the best descriptions he has heard of it.” 
He is much struck with the appearance of the old ruins * * * * of 
great extent * * * * how many ages since inhabited none can tell 
* * * * trees growing out of them appearing as ancient as the rest of 
the wilderness * * * * traces of art in different parts.” 

Having now landed our hero, if we may be permitted to call him so, at 
his destination, limited space will compel us to hurry him through the 
adventures of the summer, till, as the fall advances, he sets his face towards 
Boston again, and takes up the wearisome journey thitherward. 

Little is done toward the plantation, he thinks: a good deal of time and 
money misspent. The Indians thereabout appear friendly enough, but 
“they are a set of creatures not to be trusted.” Gen. Putnam tells him 
“there have been several parties here since his arrival.” One day he dines 
with Gen. Harmer, and has an elegant dinner which he quite minutely 
describes. Another day goes to see Major Doughty’s gardens, “as well 
filled with necessaries and curiosities as most gardens in Boston.” 

On Wednesday, May 28th, went with others “to survey the Ten Acre 
Lots; and drew for them in the evening.” “Col. Sprout drew No. 9; 
Vernon, 10; May, 11; Sargent, 12; Parsons, 13; &c.” They soon hear 
of Indian hostilities, though the Indians are frequently there, seem to be on 
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friendly terms, and he has shaken hands with some of them. Boats arrive 
with officers and soldiers, to the number of about one hundred. A Mr. 
White, M. C. from North Carolina, appears on the scene, also Major Corlis 
and Col. Olney from Providence. The work of clearing land commences, 
and the soil opens delightfully. Venison is common enough. Thunder 
gusts are frequent, and come up with great rapidity ; and the river rises in 
rather an astonishing fashion. He has killed two lizards, a copper-head, 
very spiteful, and a large and long black snake; but he has not seen a 
rattlesnake, and does not think snakes are very numerous. On Sunday, 
June 8th, there being no preaching, with Generals Parsons, Putnam, 
Vernon, Colonels Sprout, Battelle, Meigs, Major Sargent and Mr. Rice, he 
embarks on-board Gen. Harmer’s barge, and goes to that gentleman’s to 
dine ; where, from the description, they had a most luxurious dinner. They 
spent the afternoon there, drank tea, then crossed the river back again, and 
went to rest. 

After directing the clearing of the land, some weeks or more, he begins 
to feel the effects of some sort of poison he has encountered, and subse- 
quently has a good deal of trouble from it. However, neither this, nor 
anything else, appears to discourage him more than for a moment; no, nor 
the dissensions and disputes and exhibitions of bad faith, which, in a land 
of adventurers like this, brought together from the four points of the 
compass, must inevitably spring up. He keeps steadily at work, clearing 
the land, living and sleeping on board his vessel, moored to the bank, and 
preparing to put up a frame house which is getting ready :— the weather 
terribly hot, and rains very frequent. 

On Monday, June 16th, he receives his first package of letters from home 
* * * * “very acceptable indeed,” — but, pleased as he is, “too busy to 
make lengthened remarks.” 

Some arrangements begin to be made for a treaty with the Indians. 
Two large keel-boats arrive with a quantity of merchandize “for use in the 
treaty,” and go up the Muskingum, about sixty miles, to the forks, to make 
preparations to build a council-house, &c., and the commissions of Judges 
Parsons and Vernon are read, “also Regulations for the government of the 
people. In fact By-laws were much wanted. Officers were named to 
command the Militia, guards to be mounted every evening, all males to 
appear under arms every Sunday.” 

Sunday, June 22nd, was the day set to determine the rank of officers who 
are to do military duty in Muskingum, as follows: —* Col. Crary, 1st Com.; 
Col. May, 2nd; Col. Battelle, 3d; Lt. Col. Stacy, 4th; Lt. Col. Oliver, 5th; 
Major Phillips, 6th; Capt. Rice, 7th. I had the honor to act as Adjutant 
Gen. and Sec’y too, and was all day busy making and presenting reports, &c.” 

Sickness begins to appear; some of the men complain of aches and pains; 
is himself full of rumbling pains, and his limbs drag after him; and he goes 
about “grunting ;” but “often seizes an axe in order to stir his blood, as 
well as to stimulate others.” 

Saturday, June 29th. “Mighty in digging cellar, 21x18 ft., 7 ft. deep, 
through a soil of reddisl. color, mixed with fine sand. Finds Dr. M—— 
out of provisions, and no money. Took pity on him, and took him into my 
family tho’ it was quite large enough before. Put powder-horn and shot 
bag on him, a gun into his hand, with a bottle of grog by his side, and told 
him to live in my cornfield, and keep off squirrels and crows.” 

July 1st, news came to the colony of a threatening character: two parties 
of Indian warriors on the war-path, and extra precautions rendered 
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necessary. But, notwithstanding all alarms, fatigues, sicknesses, when the 
4th arrives, it finds the colonists all ready for a grand celebration. A table 
60 ft. long is laid, an excellent oration is delivered by Judge Vernon, and a 
salute, with cannon, of fourteen guns is fired. Notwithstanding a heavy 
shower, which lasted half an hour, and drenched their table, they succeeded 
in rescuing the chief of their provisions, though injured materially; and, 
when the sky cleared up, laid their table again; and, undaunted by a second 
shower, put the thing through: — patriotically and gallantly drinking 
thirteen toasts, among which were:— 1. The United States. 6. The new 
Federal Constitution. 7. General Washington, and the Society of Cin- 
cinnati. 8. His Excellency Gov. St. Clair, and the Western Territory. 
12. The amiable partners of our lives. 13. All mankind. “ Pleased with 
the entertainment we kept it up till after 12 at night, then went home (in 
what condition tradition deponeth not) to bed; and slept soundly till 
morning.” 

We are troubled, in looking over this journal, with what to omit rather 
than with what to select. We have already occupied so much space, we 
must necessarily overleap large portions. On the 9th, Gov. St. Clair arrives 
at the garrison, and is received with a salute of fourteen guns. On the 
11th all the people of Col. May are at work on his house, a rather nicer 
One, it would appear, than those usually built at such times and places; and 
his reasons for building such a house he proceeds to give at some length. 
He says of it, “it is 36x 15, and 15 ft. high, a good cellar and drain under 
it, and the first [of the kind] built in Marietta.” 

17th. “ Waited on the Governor, with Col. Sprout and Mr. Fearing, 
with answer to his address. Had a gracious reception. After returning, 
spent afternoon in reconnoitring the country—the fourth time of doing so.” 
On Sunday, 20th, the first religious service was held. A large number of 
people assembled. Mr. Daniel Breck preached, and made out pretty well. 
The singing excellent. We had ‘Billings’ to perfection. Gov. St. Clair 
much pleased with the whole exercise.” 25th, visiting his house, which 
after an illness, he “crept up to see,” he set to work glazing the windows, 
and is gratified to find eighty quarries of glass he packed in Boston whole. 
August Ist. Begun to knock the boat to pieces to furnish boards for the 
house. August 2nd, after an interview with “Old Pipes, Chief of the 
Delaware Nation, dressed and acting like the offspring of Satan,” and after 
being much disturbed in his rest by an Indian pow-wow, which lasted till 
the hour of rising, he relieves himself as follows: “I have no doubt that 
psalmody had its origin in heaven, but my faith is just as strong that the 
music of these savages was first taught in a place the exact opposite.” 

Sunday, August 3d, at 3 o’clock, A.M., we find him embarking again, 
with face towards the source of the Ohio, and in a company “all officers 
and all men,” in which “every one must speak on every question,” circum- 
stances in which he finds it very hard to let patience have its perfect work. 
Going up the Ohio, taking turns in rowing, relieving each other regularly 
and frequently, he found very different from drifting down it, and contem- 
plating the beauties of the scenery. Omitting his adventures with a 
rattle-snake, also with a certain Rosinante, with head as big as his body; 
and his descriptions of a 2nd passage of the “ Wilderness” by a route 
somewhat different, we find him, on Sunday morning, August 10th, indulging 
in the following reflections: — “In reverie I retraced the way to that 
masterpiece of Almighty creation where I had spent the Summer, where 
swelling sails waft prosperity, and large returns from the teeming soil will 
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ever doubly reward the industrious planter : — “watered as the region is by 
refreshing showers and dews from Heaven, as well as by majestic and 
beautiful rivers. What though the heathen rage and savage nations roar 
and yell in midnight hellish revels. Our feet shall nevertheless stand fast, 
for our bow is bent in strength, and our arm made strong by the mighty 
God of Jacob. Through his strength have we laid the foundations of our 
City, thither shall the people assemble together, thither shall the tribes go 
up to worship, to worship the mighty God of Israel.” 

For Sunday, August 17th, we find the following entry: “Rose this 
morning at 3 o'clock, and went 14 miles to breakfast at Bethlehem [in 
Pennsylvania, a Moravian settlement]. We were received by the brother- 
hood in the most hospitable manner, especially by Mr. Hickerwelder, who 
was for several years a missionary among the Indians. He paid particular 
attention to us. Invited us to go to meeting with him. I accordingly 
shifted my cloth, and went. To give a just description of this beautiful 
and agreeable day is far beyond my ability.” Indeed there is no other 
passage of the journal in which the writer’s pen is so surcharged with 
emotion as in this. A man of impulsive and tender feelings, he is struck 
with a “pleasing amazement,” as he enters the hall, and “beholds sixty 
little beautiful girls, seated in regular order, clad in white muslin, or cambric, 
with a red ribbon in a large bow round their necks, and also other classes 
of an older order, all in white, chanting their Maker’s praise to the music 
of an elegant organ. The hair of my flesh stood up, and the big tear 
swelled in my eye. I was all ear, all attention. I could compare such 
worship to nothing else but the worship of the kingdom of heaven.” They 
appear to him “like the saints disburdened of their clog of earth, and 
arrayed in their white robes ;” and the singing as soft and delicious, and at 
the same time as grand, as that of the spheres. Col. May remained in 
Bethlehem a day or two, exploring its water works (at that time a novelty) 
and other objects of interest, before he remounted his horse and pursued his 
journey. The impression of this agreeable visit seems never to have passed 
from his mind. He remembered it vividly to his dying day; and when, 
years afterward, the question came up in his family, where should a little 
daughter be sent to school? he could think of no other place than Bethlehem; 
but in this he was overruled by other members of his family with whom 
other and different considerations had more weight. 

Travelling northward, encountering a tremendous storm which swelled 
rivers, carried away such bridges as there were, and generally, in New- 
York and elsewhere, did a vast deal of damage; sleeping in places where 
from the badness of the air (he had an asthmatic difficulty) he narrowly 
escaped suffocation; we find him arrived, Friday, Aug. 29th, in Pomfret, 
his native place, and on Wednesday, September 3rd, in Boston; and the 
journal ends with these words, “Arrived at my own house a little after 
sunset. SexLan.” The original is quite frequently adorned with little 
drawings or vignettes, made with the pen, of objects or scenes which 
interested him, and is in a handwriting usually neat, and often handsome. 
He doubtless had an eye which, with modern cultivation, would have made 
him a good draughtsman; and, generally, he was a person of a ready, apt, 
and ardent turn of mind; of a temperament too active for his strength of 
constitution ; and he constantly put more upon himself than health could 
bear. 

In 1789, Col. May again went out to the Ohio country; but of this 
second journey he kept no journal; and only occasional memoranda of it, 
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in here and there a letter which has been preserved, remain. This journey, 
like the other, was begun, and in great part prosecuted, on horseback. 
Passing throngh New-York he witnessed the inauguration of Washington, 
as first president of the United States, the observances relating to which he 
quite minutely describes. After a long and very trying detention at 
Pittsburg (owing to the lowness of the river) which almost ruined him, he 
arrived in July in Marietta, where he “found the people in high spirits, and, 
I may say, in a flourishing situation, the place much. altered, and great 
improvements made.” It is impossible to pursue him further. After a 
fluctuating traffic in ginseng (which was largely used as currency) and 
peltries,— with matters relating to which his correspondence with friends 
in Boston is largely filled up, — we find him once more, Nov. 30th, ’89, in 
Philadelphia, faced homeward, and probably in Boston again soon after- 
ward. He remained connected, doubtless, with the Ohio Company the 
rest of his life, as, when his estate was settled, it was found that up to the 
time of his death he was still an owner of stock in that corporation. 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF PRISCILLA (THOMAS) 
HOBART. 


Tue following communication is extracted from the records of my late bot, 


Benjamin Marston Watson, b. Jan. 11, 1780; grad. at Harvard Coll. 1800, and di 
Aug. 31, 1851. He received all the particulars of this somewhat romantic histo 
in the year 1848, almost ipsisimis verbis from my aunt Mrs. Priscilla (Watson 
Cotton, then the widow of the Rev. Josiah Cotton of Plymouth. The genealogy of 
the families here mentioned is in the Reaisrsr, vol. xvii. p. 363. 

Orange, N. J., Aug. 23, 1872. Joun L. Warson. 


Cuap. 1. 


Noan Hosart, y° last husband of my Great Grand Mother, Priscilla 
Hobart, was a school teacher in Duxbury, Mass, having graduated 
at Harvard College in 1724, and become acquainted with Priscilla 
Thomas, a very interesting young girl, daughter of Caleb Thomas, a 
respectable citizen of that town. Their acquaintance ripened into an en- 
gagement, & mutual promise of marriage, whenever his circumstances w’d 
permit him to discharge y* debts he had contracted for his education. While 
this understanding subsisted between them, & they were enjoying y* happy 
relation of affinanced lovers, & calmly waiting for such improvement in their 
affairs as w’d justify their marriage, John Watson Esq’, of Plymouth, my 
Great Grand-Father, being a Widower, having seen Priscilla, was much 
pleas’d with her, although y° serious difference of nearly thirty years exist- 
ed in their ages, he being about 50, & she 22 years old. Being, however, 
thus charm’d with Priscilla, he proceeded to Duxbury & call’d on her pa- 
rents, & made known to them his views & wishes in relation to Priscilla, & 
requested their consent to visit their daughter, with y* object of offering 
himself to her in marriage. They inform’d M’r Watson that Priscilla was 
engaged to Mr. Hobart, but they w’d call her & let her speak for herself, 
they seeming pleas’d with y° offer, as M’r Watson’s circumstances were 
known to be very eligible. 
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Crap. 2. 


Priscilla was call’d, & appear’d gratified with an offer from so rich a 
suitor, & observed that she w’d see Noah, & talk with him about it. She 
convers’d with Noah, and he thought that, upon y° whole, it was not advisable 
for her to lose so good an opportunity ; & as he was still much in debt for 
his education, that it was quite uncertain when he w’d be able to relieve 
himself from his embarrassments, & be in a condition to marry her. She 
then concluded to accept M’r Watson’s offer; and in a few weeks he mar- 
ried her, & carried her to his home in Plymouth. In due time she bore 
him two sons, y® eldest, my great uncle William Watson, & y* youngest, my 
grandfather Elkanah Watson; & soon after, in Sept" 1731, her husband 
died of a fever, and left his wife a handsome young widow, of about 25 
years of age. 

Cuap. 3. 

About y*same time that M’r Watson’s death occurr’d, the wife of Thomas 
Lothrop Esq’, one of their neighbours, died, leaving a young infant, w’h was 
frequently sent to Mr’s Watson to be nursed, she having also a nursing in- 
fant. In y* mean time, Noah Hobart, probably not having yet paid his 
— debts, did not now manifest any particular sentiments, or intentions 
in relation to her, perhaps also being influenced by y* contrast in their con- 
dition, she being left a rich widow. 

The intercourse created between M’r Lothrop & Mr’s Watson by their 
mutual interest in his nursing infant, brought about a reciprocal inter- 
est in each other, & in due time he offer'd, & was accepted by her 
as her second husband. She lived with him happily for some years, & 
bore him three children, two sons & a daughter; viz. D’r Nathaniel Lo- 
throp & Isaac Lothrop Esq‘, of Plymouth, & Priscilla, married to Gershom 
Burr Esq’, of Connecticut; when M’r Lothrop died, & Priscilla became a 
widow for y® second time. 


Cuap. 4. 


Noah Hobart, while y* incidents related in y*® former chapter were 
occurring to Priscilla, having been settled in y* (Congregational) ministry 
at Fairfield, Connecticut, had married & his wife had died previously to the 
death of Mr. Lothrop. At a suitable interval, subsequent to these events, 
he concluded to make a visit to his first sweetheart, & went to Plymouth, 
& again proposed himself for her husband. She was very glad to see him, 
& receiv’d him very graciously; and much regretted that she could not 
accept his proposals, without breaking a promise that she had made to M’r 
Lothrop on his death-bed, not to marry while his mother lived: Noah, dis- 

pointed, set out for home with a heavy heart, & having reach’d Hingham, 
call’d on y® Rev‘ M’r Shute, who invited him to stop & preach y* Thursday 
lecture for him; to wh he assented. After y* lecture was over, as they 
were going home, they met a traveller on horseback, of whom M’r Shute 
enquired “where he was from?” He answered, “from Plymouth;” when 
they further enquired “if there was any news?” He answer’d, “nothing 
particular, except that old Madam Lothrop died last night.” Noah’s face 
brighten’d up on this announcement, & he turned his face again towards 
Plymouth ; and without being able to state any intervening particulars, we 
know that in three weeks from that time, Priscilla married her third hus- 
band in y* person of her first lover, & was settled at Fairfield as “y* min-- 
ister’s help-meet,” & y* wife of y* Rev’ Noah Hobart. 
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Cap. 5. 

The life of Priscilla at Fairfield was tranquil and happy; & it is said 
that she sometimes confess’d to her children, in her old age, they being also 
y’ children of her other husbands, that y* period she lived with Noah was 
y® happiest portion of her life. She had no children by M’r Hobart. Her 
oldest son by M’r Lothrop, D’r Nathaniel Lothrop, married Ellen Hobart, 
y° daughter of Noah, & thus contributed further to cement this happy & 
long deferr’d union. Priscilla, however, was destined to be a widow for y* 
third time, as y* Rev’ Noah Hobart died at Fairfield in y* year 1773, & left 
her in possession of his homestead there. 


Cuap. 6. 


After y* death of M’r Hobart, Priscilla remained at Fairfield, occupying 
his house & receiving y* manifestations of y* affection and respect of his 
late Parish for a period of six years, until July, 1779, when y° whole village 
of Fairfield was burn’d by y* English troops under y* command of Gov' 
Tryon. Being now houseless she returned to Plymouth, & occupied y* 
house in w’h she had lived with her second husband, M’r Lothrop. Here 
she lived serenely & happily many years, in y* enjoyment of y* blessings 
resulting from a well-spent & virtuous life. In y* year 1786, when I was a child 
of about 6 years old, being on a visit to Plymouth with my Father, I well 
recollect visiting her, & being by her most cordially received & welcom’d, 
as y* first of her great-grand-children whom she had seen, & as a token of her 
satisfaction, & for a memorial of herself, she gave me a pair of gold sleeve- 
buttons, as a keepsake. She was at this time 80 years old, her mental & 
corporeal faculties in perfection. Her carriage was exceedingly upright. 
Her person was small and well formed, she not exceeding in height 5 feet, 
1 or 2 inches. Her countenance was animated & expressive & gave decid- 
edly y* impression of having been handsome, resembling that of her grand- 
daughter, y* late Mr’s Judge Davis, more than any other of her descendants 
whom I have seen. She lived until 1796, nearly 10 years after this inter- 
view, & died in June of that year, aged 90 years. 





REAR ADMIRAL NEHEMIAH BOURNE. 
Communicated by Isaac J. GREENWooD, Esq., of New-York, 


Berry, in his Kent Pedigrees, gives a schedule of one family of the name 
Bourne, of Sharested, parish of Dodington, descended from Bartholo- 
mew Bourne, whose son Robert had three grandsons (sons of Francis), 
James, John and Thomas; the first of whom James had the following 
children living, at the time of the Camden Visitation in 1619, viz.: James, 
zt. 22, Thomas, ext. 20, Francis, et. 18, William, et. 16, Henry, xt. 12, and 
Robert, zt. 10, and daus. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Ade, Bennet, Mary 
and Sarah. Arms,— Argent, on a bend azure three lions rampt. guard. or. 

Other armorial bearings than these, though differing but slightly, and 
used by the Bournes or Bornes of London, 1570, Wells, co. Somerset, 
Kent, Worcester, London and Berkshire, will be found in Burke’s General 
Armory. 
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A pedigree of Borne of London, from cos. Kent and Somerset, accord- 
ing to the St. George Visitation of 1634, is contained in the Harl. MSS. 
1476, fo. 185, Brit. Museum. This Visitation was privately printed in 
1820, at Salisbury, by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 

In the Prerogative Court, London, we find the will’ of John Bourne, 
the elder, citizen and baker of that city, dated March 1, 160.9, and proved 
June 26, 1610. Being aged and pained in body, yet of perfect mind and 
good remembrance, &c., he desires to be buried in the Church of the Hos- 
pital of St. Katherines, near the Tower of London, where he now inhabits 
and dwells. Speaks of his plate, jewels and money. Bequeaths to his wife 
Maudlin the leases of several houses, conditionally, and describes the same ; 
his dwelling-house situate within the Hospital of St. Katherines, and houses 
in Wapping-Wall; and at her death his eldest son John to succeed to some 
of the leases. Other leases he bequeaths to his son Robert, and his young- 
est son Bartholomew. To Elizabeth and Joan, daughters of son John, 
each £100, when married or 21 years of age. To the poor inhabitants 
within the precincts of St. Katherines, an annuity of £5, to be bestowed in 
bread. To Thomas? and Maudlin, children of son Bartholomew, each £10 
when 21 years of age. To his son Bartholomew all the implements inci- 
dent and belonging to the trade of a baker. Legacies to several servants. 
To his friends John Skynner, the elder, of Lee, co. Essex, mariner, and 
Charles Broughton, of St. Katherines, each a piece of gold of the value of 
fifteen shillings, to make rings of. Appoints his wife executrix, and the 
said Charles Broughton, and sons John, Robert and Bartholomew over- 
seers. 

The church referred to in the above will, was situated * just eastward of 
the Tower, the hospital to which it was attached in earlier times having 
been founded by Matilda, wife of King Stephen. On the south wall of the 
chancel there existed in 1633, according to Stowe’s Remaines, the following 
inscription: “The gift of Master John Bourne, late Citizen and White Baker 
of London, being 5 lb. per Annum, to be bestowed in Bread amongst the 
poore of the Precinct, Beganne the 10 day of May, Anno Dom. 1609, to 
be continued unto them for 40 yeares following.” 

The second son, Robert Bourne, was a shipwright of Wapping. The 
church of St. John of Wapping, formerly a chapel under St. Mary Matfe- 
lon, alias Whitechapel, was procured by the special care of Mr. Rowland 
Coytemore, Mr. Robert Bourne, Mr. Wilmoot and other inhabitants of the 
Hamlet, several citizens of London being benefactors thereto. It was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London, 7 July, 1617, and was erected into a 
parish-church 1693. Rowland Coytemore, subsequently a warden of this 
chapel, had been in 1616 Master of the Royal James, a trader to the East 
Indies, and was in 1626 a benefactor of Trinity House; he had married 
Mrs. Catherine (Myles) Gray, who in her second widowhood came to New- 
England and was of Charlestown in 1636, together with her son Thomas 
Coytemore. The wife of the latter, Martha, dau. of Capt. Rainsborough, 
was, I presume, a sister of Col. Thomas and Maj. Wm. Rainsborough in 


1 Abstracts of wills in this article were furnished by H. G. Somerby, Esq., of London. 

2 Thomas Bourne, citizen and grocer of London, was appointed 7 Ap., 1620, one of the 
commissioners to superintend the garbling and distinguishing of the drug called Tobacco, 
“of late years grown ey eo in this our Realm and other our Dominions.” Reuben 
Bourne, grocer, appointed 9 Nov., 1624, one of the sealers of Tobacco, and an officer of the 
customs.—Rymer’s Fadera, xvii. a 

3 Taken down and removed to the Regent’s Park in 1823. 
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the parliamentary service; she became, in 1647, the fourth wife of Gov. 
John Winthrop, whose son Stephen had married her sister Judith. 

Robert Bourne, shipwright, left a will dated 3 Aug., 1624, proved in 
London, 22 June, 1625. He speaks of himself as sick and weak in body, 
&c. To his son Nehemiah, whom he desires shall be a scholar and brought 
up at the University of Cambridge, he bequeaths a house, &c., in Grace- 
church St., called the sign of the Pewter Platter. To his wife Mary, 
tenements in Witley, co. Essex, during her life, then to son Nehemiah. 
To son John the lease of certain property in St. Katherines, near the 
Tower, when 21. To brother Bartholomew and his three children, each 
a house. Names Bartholomew, son of brother Bartholomew. Legacies to 
his three danghters, Martha, Mary and Ruth. Mentions cousin Elizabeth 
Harrison. Appoints his wife executrix. 

At the period of his father’s decease (1625), Nehemiah Bourne was 
probably some 14 years of age, and in 1632 he took to his bosom a young 
partner for life, Hannah , then in her sixteenth year. Contrary to 
the wishes of his father, it would appear that he did not enter upon a 
collegiate course, deeming it not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of that 
worthy predecessor and practise ship-building. An entry taken from the 
Orders in Council would seem, however, to indicate a different pursuit, and 
doubtless involves an intentional error; it is as follows: 

1638, 10th Aprill (ordered on the 6th). 

“ A Passe for Nehemiah Bourne, of the parish of White Chapell, White 
Baker, to travayle into the parts of America, with a clause to the Searchers, 
‘touching prohibited Goods.” Signed, &c.—(Chas. I. vol. 15. 81.)* 

Not long after (May 8th), another pass was granted “for Thomas 
Hawkins of White Chapell, Carpenter, to goe into the parte of America, 
called New England, and to take with him his Trunk of Apparell and 
other necessaries, with the ordinary Clause for searching. Dated 10th 
May, 1638.” This Hawkins, also a ship-builder, had already visited the 
Massachusetts Colony, where, after a short residence at Dorchester, he had 
obtained, in Sept., 1636, the grant of a lot of land in Charlestown. 

The passes referred to were granted in pursuance of an order from the 
King, which on 6 April, 1638, prohibited “all merchants, masters, and 
owners of ships, from henceforth to set forth any ship or ships with pas- 
sengers for New England, till they have first obtained special license on that 
behalf, from such of the Lord’s of his Majesty’s most honorable Privy 
Council, as are appointed for the business of foreign plantations by special 
commission ;” a step which had been taken to prevent “the frequent resort 
to New England of divers persons, ill affected to the religion established 
in the Church of England, and to the good and peaceable government of 
the State,” and after considering “the sundry and great complaints which 
have been presented to the Council, and made appear to be true by those 
that being well affected both for religion and government, have suffered 
much loss in their estates, owing to the unruly and factious disposition of 
the people (or a great part of them) in that Plantation,” &c. 

Having reached New-England, Bourne became located, first in Charles- 
town, as a shipbuilder and merchant or trader, and subsequently, according 
to Savage, in Dorchester. Entering into partnership with Thomas 
Hawkins, we find them recorded as owners of the ship Sparrow, 50 tons, 


1 N. E. Hist. anp Gen. Rz., viii. 139, 
® Probably sold 12 acres in Dorchester to John Pope of that place, who d. 12 Ap., 1646. 
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of New-England, for the departure of which from London, with fifty pas- 
sengers, &c., application was made to the Council, 19 Jan., 1639-40. 
Removing into Boston, Hawkins became a freeman 22 May, 1639, and 
Bourne, 2 June, 1641. These two, together with Thomas Coytemore,* 
also a merchant and ship-master, and three others, were appointed 7 Oct., 
1641, to settle rates of wharfage, portridge and warehousing. 

Although in 1629 the Mass. Co. sent out six shipwrights, with Robert 
Moulton at their head, yet during the ten years next ensuing only vessels 
of small size, such as sloops, pinnaces, ketches, shallops, barks and skiffs,— 
the largest scarce exceeding 20 tons,—were constructed throughout New- 
England; and when Edward Bangs launched a bark of 40 or 50 tons at 
Plymouth (or Eastham), 24 Jan., 1641, it was recorded as the first vessel 
of size built in that colony. To this observation we ought to make one 
exception, namely, “the Desire,” of 120 tons, built at Marblehead and 
launched about Aug., 1636; we read of its return from the West Indies, 
26 Dec., 1637, after an absence of seven months. Again, “the Desire,” 
Wm. Pearce, master, George Foxcroft and others owners, was permitted 
to return to New-England from London, with passengers, 20 April, 1638, 
and 17 Jan., 1639-40. How long Robert Moulton held his position as chief 
of the shipwrights is uncertain; he settled at Salem, and was in all proba- 
bility the same person who was in April, 1643, Captain of the “ Swiftsure,” 
48 guns, under Admiral E., of Warwick. Savage speaks of his decease 
in 1655; his son, Robert Moulton, jr., married about 1640, Abigail Goade, 
niece of Emanuel Downing, and was, with a like supposition, Captain of 
the “ Satisfaction,” 20 guns, under Vice Admiral Batten, March, 164§.? 

In the year 1640, at the instigation of the Rev. Hugh Peters, the colo- 
nists turned their attention more earnestly towards shipbuilding, and a 
vessel of 300 tons having been constructed at Salem, the merchants of 
Boston were stimulated to build one of somewhat smaller dimensions (from 
160 to 200 tons), and on 25 Jan., 1649, “Mr. Bourne,” according to the 
town records, desired a place adjoining his house “ for building the ship.” 
It would be interesting to locate the exact place where the keel of this, the 
first vessel of Boston, was laid. The Book of Possessions informs vfs that 
the house and garden of Capt. Bourne were situated at the North End, 
between the lot of Anne, widow of Richard Tuttle (who died 1640), on 
the north, and that of Edward Bendall on the south, with the Cove or Bay 
on the east. Bendall in Jan., 164%, sold the northerly half of his lot, 40 
feet wide, to Capt. Thomas Hawkins, and the lower half passed into the 
possession of Anchor Ainsworth; directly below this was the land of Lieut. 
Thomas Savage, whose southerly line ran along a lane leading easterly to 
the Cove. North of the widow Tuttle, lay in succession the lands of Wm. 
Beamsley, Isaac Grosse, John Sweet and Walter Merry, and on Merry’s 
Point was subsequently constructed the North Battery. After comparing 
several deeds of conveyance, appertaining to contiguous property, the cer- 


1 Already alluded to; during a voyage to Malaga, in a Colonial privateer, Thomas Haw- 
kins, captain, he perished by shipwreck 27 Dec,, 1644, on the coast of — 

2 Since writing the above, I see that Capt. Robert Moulton, during the summer of 1646 
succeeded Richard Swanley as Admiral in the Irish Seas, but Swanley was again restored 
ny commission dated 29 Oct. of the same year. In March, 1646-7, he commanded the 

riumph, 50 guns; was during summer of 1650 Vice Admiral (under Blake), in the St. 
Andrew, 280 men, and appointed 5 Ap., 1651, Commissioner of the Navy and Master 
Attendant at Portsmouth. Capt. Robert Moulton, of Increase frigate, 14 guns, winter of 
1646-7; Capt. Moulton of the Sophie, 30 guns, in June, 1652; another Capt Moulton, at 
the same time, of the Star, 24 guns; Capt. Moulton, 1646, &c., in the Irish land service. 
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tainty is almost arrived at that Bourne’s lot was purchased by George 
Davis, blacksmith, who died in 1655, and to whose will Nathaniel Green- 
wood, a young shipwright from Norwich, England, was a witness. After 
arduous toil for a score of years, Greenwood purchased this property from 
the heirs of Davis, and it is described as “part of the yard where he had 
formerly and still continued the building of vessels.” This yard is located, 
on Bonner’s Map of 1722, about the foot of Salutation Alley, and the large 
wharf running out therefrom, formerly called “the Island Wharf,”’ appears 
to correspond with the present Union Wharf. 

The vessel built at Boston was, to judge from Winthrop’s Journal, 
finished by June, 1641, and received the name of “the Trial;” but not 
until July of the following year did the rigging for this, and other vessels 
then under way, arrive from England. According to the colonial records, 
ten barrels of powder and six pieces of unmounted ordnance were loaned 
to the owners of the ship, for the proposed trial, 14 June, 1642, and being 
finally ready to sail towards the close of August, she set out with Mr. 
Thomas Coytemore, as master, and a cargo of pipe staves and fish, for the 
Azores and he West India Islands, whence she returned 30 March, 1643, 
after a prosperous voyage. Her next trip* was more extended, and ‘with a 
cargo of iron and wool from Bilboa, and wine, fruit and oil from Malaga, 
she sailed into Boston harbor, 23 March, 1649, whence, after refitting, she 
departed in May to trade along the eastern coast towards Canada. 

Upon her second voyage, the master of the Trial had been Mr. Thomas 
Graves, who is supposed to have married Catherine Gray, step-sister of 
Thomas Coytemore. Graves, who had been and still continued for some 
years master of a ship employed between London and Boston, was finally 
appointed by Parliament, 30 May, 1652, captain of the frigate President, 
42 guns, in the squadron of R. Ad. Bourne; and the following year as R. 
Ad. of the White (in V. Ad. Penn’s fleet), in the St. Andrew, 360 men, 
56 guns, he participated in the actions, against the Dutch, of June 2d and 
3d, and was slain in the fight of July 31st. His body was landed from the 
fleet in Aldborough bay (co. Suffolk), Aug. 8th, and buried the same day, 
and soon after (Oct. 28, 1653) Parliament granted £1000 to his widow, of 
which amount £700 was to be secured in equal portions to each of his five 
children. 

Dec. 23, 1643, five ships sailed from Boston, one of them carrying many 
passengers for London, among whom, says Winthrop, “were men of chief 
rank in the country.” Of these latter, Capt. Israel Stoughton again visited 
New-England for a short period, but returned as speedily as possible, “with 
divers others of our best military men, and entered into the Parliament’s 
service. Mr. Stoughton was made Lt. Col. to Col. Rainsborow; Mr. Nehe- 
miah Bourne, a ship-carpenter, was Major of his regiment, &c. These did 
good service and were well approved, but Mr. Stoughton falling sick and 
dying at Lincoln, the rest all returned (by June, 1645), to their wives and 
families.” The town of Lincoln had been twice taken by storm, once in 
Sept., 1643, and again on May 6, 1644, by the Earl of Manchester, Major- 
General of the associated counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge 
and Huntingdon, and whose lieutenant-general was Oliver Cromwell. 

A letter from Emanuel Downing to John Winthrop, Jr., dated London, 
3 March, 1644, has the following: “Mr. Weld and I were agreed soe soone 


1 “Tsland of Boston.—All N. of Mill Creek was formerly so designated.” Drake’s 
joston. 
2 Sailed in June, 1643. 
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as Mr. Graves shipp should be gone hence to cleare the Account with 
Maior Bourne, but I am prevented by his suddaine and vnexpected goeing 
away with Mr. Graves. Mr. Bourne told vs that he would be ready to goe 
with vs in Mr. Andrewes shipp, soe that I much marveyled at his goeing 
with Mr. Graves, he having putt in his nayme to be an vndertaker in Mr. 
Andrewes shipp. If there shall be anything spoken or moved by him in 
the Court concerning the Account, I pray procure a stay thereof till I 
come.” 

Roger Williams, writing 22 June, 1645, from Narraganset to John Win- 
throp, Jr., at Pequot, says “Major Bourne is come in”; probably, in the 
Trial,’ which returned about this time with a cargo of goods from London 
and Holland, after a somewhat dangerous voyage. 

I can only account for the fact of the Major’s return to New-England 
while holding a military position, upon the supposition that such rank had 
been in the partisan forces of the Earl of Manchester or some other leader, 
and that upon the remodelling of the army in March, 1644, he was not 
appointed to the regular service. 

During an absence of Major Edward Gibbons, he was appointed 12 Aug. 
1645, Sergeant Major of the Suffolk Regiment, and on 18 Oct. following, 
the Court ordered that, in answer to the petition of Emanuel Downing, 
Nehe. Bourne, Robt. Sedgwick, Tho. Fowle and others, the laws against 
the Anabaptists, and the law that required special allowance for new comers 
residing in the colony, be neither altered nor explained at all. Upon the 
Major’s petition, 7 Oct., 1646, he was granted the loan of one drake from 
Dorchester, one from Roxbury, a drake and sacre from the Castle, and two 
sacres from Boston; he to return the same in good condition and plant 
them in their places and on their carriages, by 10 June, 1647; and Nov. 4 
the Surveyor-general of arms was ordered to see after the future safe 
return of these six great guns. According to one of the Winthrop letters, 
it was reported that Major Bourne’s ship would be ready by the end of 
November, and from the Journal we find that he sailed for England with 
his wife Hannah, 19 Dec. 1646. 

Trace of Bourne’s career is then lost for some three years, until his name 
occurs on “a list of the captains to command the Parliament’s ships for 
the next summer’s service,” reported 2 March, 1648, by Col. Valentine 
Walton to the House of Commons: 

500 men. Resolution; Ad. Col. Robt. Blake, commanded by Capt. Wm. Wilder. 
“St. Andrew; V.Ad. Robt. Moulton, ” Capt. James Moulton. 
“Rainbow; os Col, Lidcott. 

‘* Great Frigate at Woolwich ; “ Major Nehe. Bourne. 
“Great Frigate at Deptford (the Fairfax) ; “ Capt. Wm. Penn. 


Of these few names which head the list, none, save Capt. Penn, were 
truly seamen, having been brought up to the profession; and the Admiral 
and Col. Lidcott, formerly in the Irish land service, had received their naval 
appointments within the preceding two years. Among the merchant-ships 
employed on this occasion, one the Merchant, 98 men, was commanded 
by the Major’s brother, Capt. John Bourne. Sept. 26, 1650, the ships 


1 1644. Aug. 7.—Ship Tryall and others, allowed to lade goods as contained in the bills 
oy to transport the same and freely pass on their intended voyage.—Journal of H. 
lommons. 
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nominated for the Downes and East coast squadron, during the ensuing 
winter, were as follows: 
Speaker, . . . » » Nehemiah Bourne, . ... . 270men, . . 52guns, 
Foresight, . . . . Samuel Howett, . o o6 B® . o's. - * 
Assistance, . . . . John Bourne,’ . . ooo MF wee B® 
Paradox frigate, . ThomasCowle, . ees |? 
Greyhound, . . . . Henry Southwood, vnc ane 

Capt. Anthony Young, of the frigate President, meeting in the Channel, 
12 May, 1652, a fleet of thirty Holland merchantmen from Genoa and 
Leghorn, convoyed by three men-of-war, had, after a sharp skirmish in 
which four or five broadsides were exchanged, exacted that honor to the 
English flag which had been claimed for centuries. Six days thereafter, 
Major Bourne, being then in command of a squadron of eight ships, 
despatched intelligence to Admiral Blake in Rye bay, that Van Tromp, 
with a fleet of forty sail, was off the South-sand Head. -The Admiral, 
anticipating more serious trouble respecting the flag, made all haste and 
came up with Van Tromp off Dover, on the following day, whereupon 
ensued the first regular engagement of the Dutch War,—Bourne and his 
squadron participating therein. 

The nomination of Vice and Rear Admirals for the summer’s sérvice 
had been under consideration some two months, when, 18 May, 1652, the 
Council of State sent to Admiral, or General Blake, as he was then called, 
two blank commissions for these positions, that he might fill them up him- 
self after conferring upon the subject with the Lord General Cromwell and 
Mr. Dennis Bond. On the following day, the very day of Blake’s en- 
counter with Van Tromp, Captain (Major) Bourne was appointed “ Rear 
Admiral of the Fleet of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England 
and Captain of the ship (St. Andrew), of 60 guns,” a rank equivalent to 
Admiral of the Blue Flag; at the same time, Capt. Wm. Penn was 
appointed Vice Admiral, and it was ordered that commissions be accord- 
ingly granted unto them. On reading the Admiral’s report of the fierce 
actions of Sept. 28th and 29th, we learn that the Andrew, taking part 
therein, was very much maimed in her masts and rigging, and considered 
scarce fit to continue out much longer. In January, 165%, Bourne gave 
place to Capt. John Lawson of the George, as Rear Admiral of England, 
and the command of the Andrew was bestowed upon Capt. Graves, Vice 
Admiral of the White, as we have seen. Subsequently, as a Commissioner 
for the Navy, the Major had charge of the refitting and victualling of such 
vessels as were sent into Harwich and Yarmouth from the main fleet, and 
was assigned the duty of keeping up communication between the fleet, the 
Council of State and Board of Admiralty. We hear of him, in company 
with Col. Goffe and Capt. Hatsell, visiting and supplying the wants of the 
Admiral, off the Texel, 11 June, 1653, with seven ships of war, eleven 
victuallers and water-ships. 

Although occupied with public duties, it is quite probable that Bourne 
was at the same time engaged in his own private mercantile pursuits .* 


1 John Bourne was still in command of the Assistance, when, in the fight with Van 
Tromp, 18 Feb. 165%, his vessel was for a short time in possession of the Dutch. He com- 
manded the Resolution (550 men, 88 guns), 2 June, 1653, on board of which were the 
Generals of the Fleet, and on which occasion Gen. Deane was slain. He was one of the 
officers of the fleet who wrote to Gen. Monk, 4 Nov. 1659, to incline him towards an accome 
modation with the Army in England. 

2 The following items from the Calendar of State Papers (Colonial), met with since the 
above was written, are, I think, interesting in connection with the subject: 

1653, Feb. 4. “ A factor to be sent over to New England to contract for goods of all 
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the inventory of John Milles,’ of Boston, N. E., a transient trader possibly, 
has demands against him in 1651. Moreover, on Suffolk co. Records (II. 
211), we find the following: 

“TI, Nehemiah Bourne of London Esq. have made my loveing friends 
Jn°®. Leverett of Boston in New England merchant and W™. Bartholomew 
of Ipswich in New England, merchant, my true and lawful Attorneyes. 
March 26, 1655. 

Nene: Bourne. 
In p’sence of 
Fra. Mosse Not. pub’. Hen. Mosse Not. pub’. 
Jere. Janeway, Peter Tilley. 


Presented before ye County Court at Boston, July 30, 55, and by virtue 
whereof he recov'ed a judgment ag' Capt. Tho. Savage to value of £298: 
16s: 8d. in behalfe of Major Nehe: Bourne. 

Epwarp Rawson, Recor*.” 


II. Another instrument (Suff. Rec. II. 195), is as follows: 

“T doe hereby engage to pay unto Major Nehemiah Bourne of London 
forty daies after the safe arrival of the John frigate* in London the some of 
thirty three pounds one shilling and eleven penc. which is for ballance 
of my account with Mr. William Davis, this seven and twentieth day of 
November 1655, the adventure being Major Nehemiah Bournes, as witness 
my hand. 
Jn°. LEVERETT.” 


Wn. Niewport, the Dutch Ambassador in London, writing home, 7 Jan. 
165$, states, from information received, that Major Bourne is to be em- 
ployed as Rear Admiral of the Fleet, to be ready in about a month under 
Gen. Blake and Vice Ad. Lawson. One error at least appears to be 
involved in this statement, for Lawson had fallen into disgrace during the 
summer of 1656, and given place to Rear Admiral Badiley; we read in 
Whitelock that “Vice Admiral Badiley dyed, Aug. 11, 1657,” whereupon, 
it is said, that position was given to Capt. Sir Richard Stayner, recently 
(11 June) knighted for services by the Protector. 

Dec. 3, 1653, the Generals appointed for the Fleet were Col. Robert 
Blake, Col. George Monk, Major Gen. John Disbrow and Vice Ad. Wm. 
Penn ; at the same time, Rear Ad. John Lawson was made Vice Admiral, 
vice Penn, and Capt. Richard Badiley, Rear Admiral vice Lawson. But 
Monk and Disbrow had no talent for naval affairs; Penn, on his return in 
October, 1655, from the unsuccessful West Indian expedition, had yielded 
up his commission, and Lawson had been disposed of as above; therefore, 


sorts belonging bePng 5 any Those most vendible in New England, to the value of 
e 


6,0001., to be prov by Mr. Hopkins and Nehemiah Bourne, Commissioners for the 
Navy, for buying Tar.” k 

Up to April, 1658, we find Major Bourne consulted by the various committees on 
measures appertaining to New-England. 

1656 (June 22d ?)- Major Nehemiah Bourne eye a petition to the Lord Protector, 
for the payment of a bill of exchange for 5001. on the Treasurer of the Navy, drawn in 
his favor by Capt. John Leverett, commander of the forts in Arcadia, for provisions sup- 
plied at Newfoundland for the service of the State. Minute, “Order already made.” 

zs Will 22 Oct., proved 3 Dec., 1651, leaves bulk of property to friends in the Canaries. 

28 guns. 

3 Lawson was appointed by Parliament, 26 May, 1659, Commander of the ships in the 

Narrow Seas, and reinstated in his rank as Vice Admiral. 
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at the beginning of the year 1657, Blake, whose experience, though short, 
had been a glorious one, was the only efficient commander at sea capable of 
taking the lead. Associated with the Admiral at this time was a young 
favorite of Cromwell, Col. Edward Montague,' but I find no further proof 
of Bourne’s receiving for a second time the appointment of Rear Admiral 
of England than that above referred to. 

July 26, 1659, “Nehemiah Bourne Esquire” was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for the Militia in the county of Kent, and his military title 
may have been dropped from the fact that in the preceding month it had 
been voted that commissions to all officers of the army and navy should be 
signed by the Speaker of the House of Commons.” 

With the Restoration, Bourne fled to the continent and remained in vol- 
untary exile for some years.’ A letter to Col. Goffe, the regicide, from his 
wife, written about Jan., 167}, states that “through Blood it was reported 
that Desborough, Maggarborn, and Lewson of Yarmouth is come out of 
Holland and Kelsi, and have their pardon from the King, and liberty to 
live quietly, no oath being imposed on them.” Although the spelling is a 
little obscure, there can be no doubt but that Major Bourne is the person 
alluded to above ; of the others, Major General Desborough,* Col. Kelsay, 
together with Major Goose, Sir Robert Heywood, Jr., Capt. Nichols, &c., 
had already been ordered to return to England and surrender themselves, 
before 23 July, 1666, under penalty of being declared traitors. In the life 
of Col. Thomas Blood (London, 1680), occurs the following paragraph: 
“This is evident that soon after (his pardon by the King), Desborough, 
Kelsey and others appeared publicly about the Town, coming over from 
Holland and surrendering themselves to his Majesty. Which by whom 
ever procured, might be thought a good piece of service at that time, when 
the two Nations of England and Holland being embroyled in open Wars, 
the conduct and advice of such persons might have been of no small preju- 
dice to us, and advantage to the enemy. However it was publicly taken 
notice of that Mr. Blood was daily with the said Persons at the same, at 
Mr. White’s Coffee-house behind the Royal Exchange, where they met in 
a room by themselves. So well and smoothly did Mr. Blood both then and 
since behave himself among those, that are called the Dissenting Party.” 

Wm. Peake, a name which occurs in the London Directory of Merchants, 
1677, writing to Mr. John Hull, of Boston, N. E.,7 March, 1674, says, 
“T have had much contest with Major Bourne, but have now ended it.” 

In 1683, one of those concerned in the Rye House Plot was Zachary 
Bourne, a brewer, residing with his wife, between Queen’s street and 
Parker lane, London, at the house of his father. Robert Fergurson, the 
arch conspirator, staid at his house for some weeks, and Zachary was 


1 Afterwards Earl of Sandwich. 

* Thomas Bourne, sapeees by the Commissioners of the London Militia, 23 July, 
1659, Captain in the Yellow Regiment, Col. John Owen; approved by the House, Aug. 5th, 

3 Since writing this article, I have met with the following items concerning Nehemiah 
Bourne and his brother John, and another person of the name, probably a relative: 

1660, August? Petition of James Fingley and Thos, Goss. For warrant to the Vice- 
Admiral to assist them in search of the outward bound vessel of Capt. Bourne, an enemy 
of the late King, who is endeavoring to export treasure. 

1662, May. Pass for Nehemiah Bourne, merchant, to transport himself and family into 
any of the plantations. 

662, March 29. Bond of Thomas Bourne, of St. Botolph’s parish, Aldersgate, and two 
others, in 5001. for his good behaviour. With note of his taking the Oath of Allegiance. 

* Order of 21 Ap. 1686, for Col. Desborough’s return before 22 July following. 
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admitted into the plot on the express condition that he would not inform his 
wife nor his father. The latter being described as “an obstinate Indepen- 
dent,” would seem to indicate the Major, though there were others of the 
name who had been equally concerned in the late Civil War. 

On the south side of the Bunhill (Bonhill) Fields burial ground, is the 
following inscription:* “Here resteth in Hope, the Body of Hanna, Wife 
of Nehemiah Bourn, sometime Commander at Sea and Commissioner for 
the Navy; by whom he had four Sons and one Daughter, who, after she 
had lived with him as a most affectionate Wife 52 years; during which time 
she was a most suitable Companion to him in various and extraordinary 
Paths of Divine Providence by Sea and Land, at home, and in Remote 
Parts; and an eminent Example and Pattern to all that knew her, as well 
in the several Excellencies of a Natural Temper, as those of the spiritual 
and divine Life, being ripened for a better. She departed this World at 
Ebisham (Epsom) in Surrey, upon the 18th of June; and from thence she 
was brought to this place, and buried the 21st in the Year of our Lord 
1684, and of her Age 68.” 

This burial ground contains a great number of gravestones and mon- 
uments with vaults underneath, and is situated near Upper Moorfields 
(north of London Wall). It was enclosed and consecrated in the year of 
the plague, 1665, but not being used was afterwards leased to Mr. Tindall, 
for the use of the dissenters from the Church of England. 

Of the children referred to in the inscription, two are entered on the 
Boston records as born in that town, viz.: Nehemiah, evidently not the first 
child, b. 10 June, 1640; and Hannah, b. 14 Nov., 1641, who afterwards 
married Mr. John Berry, whose name occurs in the London Directory of 
Merchants, 1677. 

After a long and chequered life the old admiral, at the ripe age of about 
eighty, was laid at rest by the side of his loved wife, in the year 1691. His 
will, dated 11 Feb., 1699, was proved in London, 15 May, 1691, and runs 
as follows: “I, Nehemiah Bourne, of London, merchant, being in a good 
measure of health, &c. And my body I desire (if God will permitt) 
may be decently buryed in my Vault in Burnhill where I laid my deare 
wife.” He directs that his funeral expenses shall not be large, not exceed- 
ing £150,—desires that £100 be distributed among needy persons and 
families, especially such as fear God and are of sober conversation, 
respecting especially to Shipwrights and Seamen in and about Wapping. 
To his daughter (-in-law?) Mrs. Anna Bourne, £25, to buy a jewel or a 
piece of plate, as she chooses. To his son-in-law Mr. John Berry, to 
grandsons (by marriage?) Mr. Arnold Browne and Mr. Benjamin Collyer, 
each £10 to buy them enamelled rings with a diamond spark in each, as a 
remembrance. To his granddaughter Mrs. Collyer, wife of the aforesaid 
Mr. Collyer, £250, out of which she is to allow her eldest daughter Anna 
£50 when 21 years of age or married. To her younger daughter Susan 
Collyer £10 for a piece of plate. To his first great granddaughter Hannah, 
eldest child of his first granddaughter Hannah Browne, deceased, £200, 
when 21 years of age or on her marriage, and to Arnold Browne, her 
brother, £50 when 21. To his nephews Mr. Robert and Mr. John Bourne? 
each £10. To his nephews Mr. Peter Sainthill and Mr. Nicholas Earning, 
each 20 nobles to buy cloth or dispose of as they please. To niece Mrs. 


1 Seymour’s London, Vol. IT. 
2 Name in London Directory of Merchants, 1677. 
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Martha Hasted 40s. for an enamelled ring with a small spark of a diamond, 
as a remembrance of her dear father. To niece Martha Earning, as a 
token £10. To his good friends Mr. Jeremiah White £5, as a token, and 
Mr. Matthew Barker and Mr. Robert Trail, 40s. each. Appoints his son 
Nehemiah Bourne executor, and makes him residuary legatee; his son-in- 
law Mr. John Berry, and grandsons Mr. Arnold Browne’ and Mr. 
Benjamin Collyer, to be overseers. 





FAMILY RECORD OF JOHN APPLETON AND ELIZABETH 
(ROGERS) APPLETON, OF IPSWICH, MASS. 


WRITTEN BY VARIOUS MEMBERS, NOW IN POSSESSION OF WM. S. APPLETON. 


I. In the hand of John Appleton. 


An Account of my own age wife & Childrens: 
I was Born octo™. y® 16, anno 1652. 
My wife Eliz. was Born July 1*, 1663. 
We ware married Nov". 234, 1680. 
My Daugh". Eliz. was Born aprill 23¢, 1682. 
son John Born Nov". 23", 1683. 
son Will™. Born oct™. 15", 1686. 
son Dan". Born august 17", 1688. 
son Will™. Dyed July y* 10%, 1689. 
son Dan". Dyed october y* 7", 1689. 
2*, son Dan". Born aug*. 8, 1692. 
son Natha"”. Born Dec". y* 9%, 1693. 
Daug". Prissilla Born Jan®. 3", 1696. 
son John Dyed Sep*. 23", 1699. 
Daug". Margaret Born march 19%, 1701. 
Daugh". Eliz. was married to M*. Jabez Fitch July y* 26%, 1704, 
24. son John Born aug. 18". and Dyed Sept*. y* 13", 1705. 
son Dan". was married June 8", 1715. 
son Nath". was married June 25", 1719. 
Daug™. Prissilla was married to M*. Ward June 28", 1722. 
Daug". Prissilla Dyed July 224, 1724. 
Daug". Margaret was married to M. Holyoke nov. the 9%, 1725. 


The Age of my Grandchildren. 
Eliz. Fitch was Born aug*. 16, 1705. 
John Fitch was Born aug*. 18%, 1709. 
James Fitch was Born June 19", 1712. 
James Fitch Dyed July 26", 1714. 
Margaret Fitch was Born no™. 15", 1715. 
Eliz. Appleton July y* 28". and Dyed august 26%, 1717. 
Ann Fitch Born July 19%, 1718. 
Eliz. Appleton Born Sep". and Dyed oc™, 1718. 


1 A Mr. Bourne was merchant in Boston, N. E., 1699-1700. Mr. John Bourne was one 
of the twenty-four directors elected in 1732 for the Royal Exchange Assurance Office, for 
assurance of ships, goods and merchandizes at sea. 
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John Appleton Born December y® 9". 1719 
and Dyed september the 23", 1720. 

My son Nath". Daugh. Margaret was Born November y* 29", 1720. 

James Fitch Born oc’. 3¢. Dyed January y® 24, 1721. 

son Dan". Daugh*. Margaret was Born Sep‘. y° 28. & Dyed oc™. 20%, 
1722. 

son Nath". son Jose was Born March the 9". 1723 & Dyed in June, 
1723. 

John Ward was Born Sep*. 24", 1723. 

son Dan” son Dan" Born Feb” 24". and Dyed March 13%, 1724. 

Mary Fitch Born March 24", 1724. 

My son Nath". son Nath". Born feb”. 224, 1724 

and Dyed December 1, 1726. 

son Dan". Daug". Margaret was Born November y* 28", 1725. 

Daug*. Margarets Daug*. was Born september y® 22%, 1726. 

My son Nath". Daugh". Eliz. Born December y*® 16", 1726. 


Your Grandmother was 40%. years that month you’ was Born. She Dyed 
y* 13 of July 1723. and these are her Children viz. 

Eliz. Rogers Born feb”. 2°. 1662 who Dyed anno 1663. 

Eliz. Rogers July 1", 1663. 

Margaret Rogers feb”. 18", 1664. 

John Rogers July 1*, 1666. 

Dan" Rogers Born Sep" 25, 1667. 

Nath" Rogers Born feb’ 234, 1669. 

Patienc Rogers Born may 13", 1676. 


Margaret Dyed June 7%, 1720. 
Dan" Dyed Decemb* y* 1", 1722. 
Nath" Dyed oc” 4", 1723. 


II. In the hand of Elizabeth (Rogers) Appleton. 


The ages of my grand children. 

first my daughter Fitch children. 

M' Fitch was married to my daughter Elizabeth Appleton July 26; 1704:. 

Eliz. Fitch born august 16, 1705. 

John Fitch born august 18, 1709. 

James Fitch born Jan" 19, 1712 and died July 26, 1714. 

Margarett Fitch born nov" 15, 1715. 

Ann Fitch born July 19, 1718. 

James Fitch born octo" 3, and died Janu’ 2, 1721. 

Mary Fitch born March 24, 1724. 

John Fitch died oc” 26, 1736. 

Margarett Gibbs died november the 7 1742, another bitter bereavement 
of a dear pleasant desiarable grand child. I pray God that boath mercyes. 
and afflictions may be sanctified unto me for spiritual and eternal good. 

My son Daniel Appleton was married in June 8, 1715. 

his children 

Eliz Appleton born July 28, and died august 26, 1717. 

Eliz Appleton born Sep‘ 20, and died oct", 1718. 

John Appleton born Decem’ 9, 1719, and died Sep‘ 23, 1720.. 


1 Elizabeth (Appleton) Fitch, born 23: April, 1682. 
Vou. XXVII. 4 
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Margarett Appleton born Sept. 28, and died oct" 20, 1722. 

Daniel Appleton born feb. 24 and died March 13, 1724. 

Margrett Appleton born Dec’® 28, 1725. 

Elizabeth Appleton born august 24, 1727. 

John Appleton born Jan" 19, and died April 23, 1731. 

Mary Appleton born March 14, 1732-3. 

his 3¢ son John Appleton born May 19, 1734. 

his second son Daniel born July 26, 1736, died august 16, 1736. 

his third dear son John died august 28, 1740. 

My son Daniel Daughter Margrett dyed July 27", 1747, after 4 or 5 
years weaknes and languishing, the latter part of her time was under great 
conviction and received joy and comfort. 

I hope is gone to rest with my other 23 grandchildren which are gone 
before me. I have good hopes to meet them all att Christs right hand 
among his sheep and lams. 

My son Nath" Appleton was married June 25, 1719. 

his childrens age. 

Margarett Appleton born nov’ 29, 1720. 

Jose Appleton born March 9", and died in June, 1723. 

Nath" Appleton born feb. 22, 1724, and died decembr 1, 1726. 

Eliz. Appleton born dec™ 16, 1726. 

Mehitable Appleton born dem™ 6%, 1728. 

John Appleton born March 23, 1730 and died. 

Nath" Appleton born oct® 5", 1731. 

Mary Appleton born Jan" 1732, and died July 3*. 1733. 

His second daughter Marcy Appleton born august 24, died Sept. 12, 
1734. 

A son still born no” 8, 1735. 

Hennery Appleton was born may 24, 1737. 

Second son John Appleton born March 29, 1739, friday. 

Samuel Appleton born may 6,1740, died June 25", Just a year after his 
ant Holyoke 1741. 

My daughter Priscila Appleton was married June 28, 1722. 

her son John Ward was born Sept. 24, 1723. She died July 22, 1724. 

M' Ward died July 19, 1732. 

his dear son John Ward died July 15, 1733. . 

My Daughter Magarett Appleton was married Nov™ 9, 1725. 

her daughter Margarett Holyoke born Sept. 22, 1726. 

Edward Holyoke born August 1, 1728. 

Mary Holyoke born April 30, 1730. 

Eliz Holyoke born April 25, 1732. 

John Holyoke born feb. 18, 1733. 

Anna Holyoke born nov. 26, 1735. 

William Holyoke born october 12, 1737. 

Priscilla Holyoke born July 29, 1739. 

William Holyoke died June 23, 1740. 

My dear dear daughter Margaret Holyoke died June 25, 1740, of a 
quinsey, in the fortieth year of her age, has left 7 poore children, as she 
said to a good God who I trust will take pity on them. 

My dear Mary Holyoke died oc" 1, 1741. 

So it pleased God to take away one after another of my dear children I 
hope, to himself. I pray that all these great afflictions may be for my 
spiritual good, that I may (be) found ready when God shall call me. 
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My dear son M’ Fitch died Nov’ 22, 1746. 

his daughter Ann Googin feb. 16, 1746-7. 

My great grandson Anthony Wibird was born feb. 12, 1728-9. 

John Wibird born June 21, 1730, died. 

Second John Wibird born oct’ and died feb. 1731. 

Little Margreat Gibbs died April 23¢ att her grandfather Fitch very 
sudingly 1744. 

hear is an account of all my posterity, 6 sons and 3 daughters, 20 grand 
son and 20 grand daughters 4 great grand sons and 5 great grand daughters 
58 in all, 33 are gon before me I hope I shall mett them all att Christ’s rit 
hand among his sheep and lambs. 

I often look over this list with sorrow but with comfortable hopes that 
they which are gone are gon to rest and I desire they that survive ma re- 
member their creator in the days of thire youth, and fear God betimes. 


III. In the hand of Elizabeth (Appleton) Fitch. 


An Account of my own Age and Childrens. 

I was born April 23 1682. 

my Daughter Eliz* born August the 16" 1705. 

my son John born August y*® 18" 1709. 

son James born Jan” 19", 1712. 

James son Dyed July 26", 1714. 

Daughter Mageret born no™ 15", 1715. 

Daughter Ann born July 19%, 1718. 

James Fitch born oc 34, Dyed January y® 24, 1721. 

Mary Fitch born march 24", 1724. 

my Daughter Eliz* married to M' Jn°® Wibird of Portsmouth y* 3¢ of 
January, 1727-8. 

my Grandson Anthony Wibird born Feb’ y* 12", 1728-9. 

my Grandson John Wibird born June y* 21", 1730. 

my Grandson John Wibird Died July 28", 1731. 

John Wibird born 28" of Oct’, 1731. 

He died the 7" of february, 1731-2. 

M". Wibird Died y* 15" of March, 1731-2. 

my son John Died y* 26" of october, 1736. 

my Daughter Margaret Married to M" Henri Gibbs January 31, 1739. 

my father Died September 11, 1739. 

my Grand daugh Margaret Gibbs born december 14, 1739. 

my sister Holyoke Died June 25, 1740. 

my Grand daughter Marcy Gibbs born June 14, 1741. 

my daughter Margaret Gibbs Died no™ 7, 1742. 

my Daughter Anne married to M* Nathaniel Gookin January 26, 1743. 

my grand daughter Elizabeth Gookin born december 13, 1743. 

my grand daughter Margaret Gibbs died April 23, 1744. 

my Daughter Mary Fitch Married to M' Francis Cabot June 20, 1745. 

my grand daughter Margaret Gookin born July 30, 1745. 

my grand daughter Elizabeth Gookin died no™ 12, 1745. 

my grand daughter Anna Cabot born June 22, 1746. 

Mr’ Fitch died no™ 22, 1746. 

my grand sun Nathanael Gookin born January 10, 1747. 

my daughter Ann Gookin died february 14, 1747. 

my gran sun Frances Cabot born nove” 24, 1747. 

my gran daughter Mary Cabot born March 12, 1749. 
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my gran daughter Elizabeth Cabot born Decem™ 23, 1751. 

my grand sun William Cabot born April 27, 1752. 

my grand daughter Susanah Cabot born Jan" 13, 1754. 

my mother died March 13, 1754. 

my daughter Mary Cabot died June 18, 1756. , 

my grand daughter Marcy Gibbs died September 11, 1756 

my Brother Daniel Appleton died august 17, 1762. 

my granson Francis Cabbot Dide the 9 day of December, 1763. 


IV. In another hand. 
Elizabeth Fitch died Octo” 18, 1765. 





RICHARD CRANCH AND HIS FAMILY. 
Communicated by Mr. NatHanret C. Peazopy, of Boston, Mass. 


Richard Cranch, the author of the following ‘‘ memorandum,” was the father of 
the late Hon. William Cranch, of Washington.! The original paper was loaned to 
me by Elizabeth Cranch Norton, of Billerica, single woman, and granddaughter of 
Richard Cranch. I have copied it, paying strict regard to spelling, punctuation 
and capital letters. In that part of it where the second parenthesis occurs, the word 
‘* who,”’ thereafter, has been supplied by myself. 

My interest in the ‘‘memorandum ”’ arises from being a descendant of Ma 
Cranch, Richard’s sister. She married Joseph Palmer, whose only son, Joseph P. 
Palmer, married my grandmother.—wn. c. Pp. 


A short Memorandum about Richard Oranch and his family, written in 
the year 1805 (when he was in the seventy-ninth year of his age), 
at the request of his daughter, Elizabeth Norton. 


I Richard Cranch of Quincy in the County of Norfolk and State of 
Massachusetts, Esquire, being, as I suppose, the first Person of the Name 
of Cranch who has had a Family of Children in America, would, for the 
information of my Posterity, give the following short account of myself and 
Family. I was born at Kingsbridge, a small Sea Port Town in the County 
of Devon, between Plymouth and Dartmouth. My Ancestors were born 
in the same Town or its Neighbourhood, and were chiefly if not wholly 
concerned in the Woolen Manufacture. My grandfather Andrew Cranch 
carried on the Business of Serge-making largely in the Town of Kings- 
bridge. My Father John Cranch was his only Son by his first Wife Ebuff, 
and was born in the same town of Kingsbridge. His Grandfather Richard 
Cranch (for whome I was named) I have been informed was a rigid Puritan, 
and belonged to the Church of the Rev‘ and venerable Mr. John Flavel of 
Dartmouth. My mother’s Name was Elizabeth Pearse, eldest Daughter 
of Christopher and Thomasin Pearse who lived at a place called Which- 
comb, a little above Lee-Mill Bridge, on the Borders of the River that runs 
under that Bridge, and not far from Cornwood Church. My said Grand- 
father Christopher Pearse married into the family of the Name of Trist 


! For further notices of the Cranch family see ante, vol. i. pp. 65, 77 ; ix. 372.—[Ep1Tor.] 
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in that Neighbourhood. He had three Sons and two Daughters. His 
eldest Son John was the Father of John Pearse of Caton-Clam in the 
Parish of Ugborough, near Ivy Bridge, Gentleman, who died at a very 
advanced age in the year 1804. His second Son was William Pearse, whose 
Daughter Mary Mead, now or lately living at Plymouth, was the mother 
of William Pearse Mead (who came from England when he was a little 
Boy), and who now lives at Germantown in the Town of Quincy. His 
third Son Joseph died young and unmarried. His eldest Daughter Eliza- 
beth was my Mother, as mentioned above. His youngest Daughter Joan 
married Mr. John Palmer of the Parish of Shaugh in the County of Devon. 
She was the mother of the late Gen' Joseph Palmer, of Germantown, in 
Quincy aforesaid, who married my only Sister Mary Cranch and removed 
from England with her in the year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
six, with whome I also then came from England in a large Ship called the 
Wilmington commanded by Capt. Adams, and landed at Boston on the 
second Day of November old stile the same year 1746. I was then just 
entered on my twenty-first year, having compleated my twentieth year on 
the 26th Day of October then last passt. 

I was the youngest of seven Children who all lived to grow up and ke 
married. Their Names were John, Andrew, Joseph, Nathaniel, Mary, 
William and Richard. John the eldest Son was Educated under the Rev* 
Messrs. Henry Grove and Dr. Thos. Amory who kept an Academy at Taun- 
ton in the County of Somersett, for the Education of young Gentlemen in- 
tended for the ministry among the Dissenters. He was ordained a minister 
over the Dissenting congregation at Modbury in the County of Devon, and 
afterwards removed to Ilminster in the County of Somerset, where he was 
soon after taken Sick, and died there in the year 1746. He was the Father 
of Mr. Joseph Cranch who now lives at Milton in this neighbourhood, and 
married Elizabeth Palmer the youngest daughter of the late Gen' Joseph 
Palmer and Mary his Wife. They have no children. Andrew, Joseph, 
Nathaniel, William and Richard were brought up to trades. Joseph was 
the father of Mrs. Hannah Bond, wife of Mr. W™ Bond, watchmaker, now 
living in Boston—and also the Father of Mr. John Cranch of London, 
single Gentleman, of an uncommon Genious in the fine Arts. 

As to my Life both Publick and Private, it has been known to the com- 
munity in which I have lived for near sixty years past, during which Period 
I have resided at or near Boston in New-England. Iwas formerly honored 
with a Seat in the General Court for a number of years as a Representative 
for the old Town of Braintree which then contained what is now devided 
into the three Towns of Braintree, Quincy and Randolph. I was after- 
wards chosen and served as a Senator of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and also for a number of years one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. I am now in the seventy-ninth year of my age.—My 
marriage-connexions and Children, and their connexions are all known 
among us, and will, as I hope, add the Lustre of Piety and Virtue to the 
valuable Accomplishments of a good and usefull Education. What is future 
is known only to God, to whome I commend myself and connexions through 
Jesus Christ my Lord and Redeemer. 

This is an original Draft in my own Hand Writing, and signed by me 
at Quincy, this 11" Day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and five. 


Vout. XXVII. 4* 


RicHarRD CRANCH. 
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THE REVEREND SAMUEL JOHNSON, D.D., OF 
CONNECTICUT-' 


Communicated by the Rev. Georce D. Jonnson, A.M., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newburyport. 


Tue subject of this sketch, Samuel Johnson, was born in the year 1696, 
Oct. 14, in Guilford, Conn. His great-grandfather, Robert, was one of the 
early settlers of New-Haven, having emigrated from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
in Yorkshire, about 1637. The family seems to have been distinguished 
by no professional or civil eminence, till at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when, from the peculiar state of the religious world, Samuel 
Johnson was forced into a position of prominence, which mude his name 
widely known, both in England and America. In the century and a half 
which has elapsed since Johnson was on the stage of the world, such 
wonderful progress has been made in every department of knowledge and 
thought, that his name is now in danger of being ranked among the 
“forgotten worthies” of New-England: but no more pure and noble life 
was ever lived among men, whose sole aim it was to serve God, and do 
good, as far as in them lay, in their day and generation. The era in which 
he lived, was one on which we are beginning to look back with somewhat 
the feelings with which we regard the age of romance,— when mailed 
knights, by the might of a single arm, and the valor of one dauntless heart, 
overthrew hosts of infidel enemies, and joined battle, with the most serene 
confidence in their own invincible prowess, with giants and monsters whose 
very description made our childhood shiver with fright. In this age, when 
faith sits so lightly on the best of us, and the form of religion is changed 
with so little concern and interest, I am afraid it is almost impossible to 
understand the intense earnestness of the men of a hundred years ago,— 
with whom the form of faith was as vital as the faith itself, and quite as 
nearly concerned their temporal, as their eternal salvation. When Johnson 
was born, England was yet engaged, as Buckle expresses it, in the last 

le between barbarism and civilization, though “good” King William 
and Queen Mary sat on the throne,—Spain was bound hand and foot under 
the awful tyranny of the holy office of the inquisition, and men dared not 
breathe a word against its power. France was slowly awaking to something 
resembling spiritual freedom, though the expulsion of the Jesuits was only 
just thought of, and Voltaire was not yet in long clothes. In this country, 
New-England was illustrating the grand principle for which our venerated 
Puritan forefathers are popularly supposed to have left the shores of their 
mother country,— religious toleration,— by cutting off the ears of Quakers, 
and hanging witches in Salem. The name of a bishop was considered a 
synonym for the fines of a star chamber, the tortures of rack and thumb- 
screw, or the flames of Smithfield. The Church of England was looked 
upon by those who had come to this country, as a shade worse, if possible, 
than the scarlet-robed woman who sat on her seven hills: and the 
determination to resist her encroachments, and keep her prelates from these 
shores, was as fierce and unbending, as was the resolution of the so-called 


1 This valuable r was read before the New-ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Socizetr, Sept. 4, 1872, and is now printed at their request.—[Ep1ToR.] 
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pioneers of religious liberty to abolish every form of religion but their own. 
The prominent point of interest to churchmen, in Dr. Johnson’s long and 
varied career, is the mental conflict through which he came out of 
congregationalism into the Church of England, —and the untiring zeal with 
which he labored to promote her interests in this country: but he was a 
man of so large an understanding, so prominently connected with the 
progress of education and knowledge generally, during his life, that even to 
those who have no sympathy with him in his views of church government, 
his life cannot but be interesting. The quiet beauty of his autobiography 
and diary,— the inimitable quaintness and modesty of his own account of 
the great events, quorum magna pars fuit,— make it a strong temptation 
to the writer of this article to let him speak entirely for himself: but the 
propriety of condensing for such a sketch as this, entails the necessity of 
diluting with comment what would be infinitely stronger in its unadorned 
simplicity. 

His education must have begun at an exceedingly tender age, as we find 
him, before he had arrived at the mature period of six years, suddenly and 
overwhelmingly impressed with the necessity of acquiring the Hebrew 
language, from the fact of his coming upon certain words in that tongue, in 
one of his grandfather’s books, and learning that the scriptures were 
written originally in Hebrew and not in English. After a fruitless effort to 
embark him in a business life, his father gave him the opportunity to “be 
bred to learning in that college [Yale] which was about that time founding.” 
At the age of ten, we find him complaining that his tutor, whose name 
is not mentioned, was “such a wretched poor scholar, though a minister, 
that he could teach him little or nothing, so that he in a manner lost half a 
year.” At fourteen he entered Yale College, then at Saybrook, graduating 
in 1714, with hardly as much progress as boys are now required to have 
made for entrance into college. In his own words: “ But this lad considered 
these as only the beginning of things on which he was to go on and make a 
much greater proficiency in the course of his studies, — and for the rest of 
his time he was under the tuition of one Mr. Fiske, for Logic, Physics, 
Metaphysics and Ethics, — for Mathematics, further than the golden rule in 
Arithmetic, or a little surveying, was not yet tho’t of.” They heard, indeed, 
in 1714, when he taok his bachelor’s degree, of a new philosophy, that of 
late was all in vogue,—and of such names as DesCartes, Boyle, Locke and 
Newton: but they were cautioned against thinking anything of them, 
because the new philosophy, it was said, would soon bring in a new divinity 
and corrupt the pure religion of the country: and they were not allowed to 
vary an ace in their thoughts from Dr. Ames’s Medulla Theologia and Cases 
of Conscience, and Wollebius, which were the.only systems of divinity that 
were thumbed in those days, and considered with equal, if not greater, 
veneration than the bible itself: fur the contrivance of those and the like 
scholastical authors was to make curious systems in a scientific way out of 
their own heads, and under each head to pick up a few texts of scripture, 
which seemed to sound favorably, and accommodate them to their 
preconceived schemes. : 

It was a work of no great difficulty for a young man of this period, to 
acquire all the learning then within reach in this country, and Johnson 
having become master of all that was ordinarily accessible, was regarded 
as an adept, an opinion in which be confesses to have himself shared: but 
the accidental discovery of Bacon’s Jnstauratio Magna, and a most thorough 
and repeated study of it, as he says, “soon brought down his towering 
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imaginations. He soon saw his own littleness-in comparison with Lord 
Bacon’s greatness, whom he considered over and over again, so that he 
found himself like one at once emerging out of the glimmer of twilight into 
the full sunshine of open day.” 

Yale College might be described, at this time, as in a state of schism. 
Complaints of the inefficiency of the instructors at Saybrook were so 
frequent, that some of the students had withdrawn to Hartford, to pursue 
their studies under the direction of the ministers settled there; while others 
came to Guilford, to study with Mr. Johnson. There was a strong move- 
ment to change the place of the college from Saybrook to Wethersfield, 
near Hartford; and the matter assumed such importance that it was brought 
before the general court, which decided unanimously that the college should 
be removed to New-Haven. This, of course, failed to give satisfaction to 
the Wethersfield faction, and for some time longer the feud was kept up, 
till by a peremptory act of the government, all the scholars “were ordered 
to repair to the established college.” Dr. Johnson’s own account of the 
obedience rendered to this order, written half a century after, shows that time 
had not much softened his wrath at these obstinate collegiate schismatics. 
“They made,” he says, “an appearance of submission, and came all at once, 
in a caravan; but it soon appeared, they had no good intention. They 
found fault with everything, and made all the mischief they could, as they 
were doubtless instructed to do: and after six weeks, went all off, two and 
two at once, and continued in their former faction till the next general 
assembly, when the difference was compromised by this agreement, that 
they should return to their duty, and abide; and that in case they did so, 
the degrees that had been given them, should be allowed good, and a state- 
house should be built at the public expense at Hartford. In consequence 
of this they put an end to the faction, and the scholars came and abode at 
New-Haven, but proved a very vicious and turbulent sett of fellows.” As 
yet the college had had no president; and about this time, Mr. Timothy 
Cutler, who graduated at Harvard in 1701, was chosen to the office. For 
a year, Johnson continued to act under him as a tutor, when he accepted 
the position of minister in West Haven, in 1720, at the age of twenty-four. 
There is a document existing which shows that he already entertained 
strong doubts of the validity of presbyterian orders; and I give an extract 
from this, as showing his deep conscientiousness, as well as his remarkable 
modesty. The title is: “My present thoughts of Episcopacy, with what I 
conceive may justifie me in accepting Presbyterian ordination. Written 
at West Haven, Dec. 20, An. Dom. 1719.” The argument is lengthy, 
showing that he believes -Episcopacy to be of divine right, but of a 
“ positive,” not a “moral” nature. Therefore, as Providence had placed 
him in the circumstances in which he stood, the obligation on him was 
“dissolved” for the “observance of this institution:” and then, in his own 
words : “ Having thus stated the case, I leave it to impartial advice whether 
this be good divinity or not, that any circumstances will justifie me in what 
I propose to do: and if so, I submit it also to be considered whether my 
circumstances are such, which are these. 

1. The passionate intreaties of a tender mother. 

2. That my breaking forth upon an attempt of that nature, would be of 
vastly more disservice to the best interest of the Church itself, than my 
going over to it could be of service to it. 

8. That it can’t be without most fatal jealousies to this Colledg, and the 
effects of it must be mischievous. 
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4. That I must thereby be exposed to great dangers and difficulties, to 
which I am a great stranger. 

5. My want of that politeness and those qualifications which would be 
requisite in making such an appearance. 

6. That in order to taking Episcopal orders, there are many things to 
be complied with, which I do not sufficiently understand. 

7. That the times, ’tis to be feared, are very difficult at home, and it’s 
likely not so good encouragement to such designs as might be wished for. 

8. That although I seem tolerably well satisfied in these my thoughts of 
the right of Episcopacy, yet considering the meanness of my advantages, 
and the scantiness of my time hitherto, I have reason to be very jealous 
whether I have not too much precipitated into these opinions. 

And then, finally, perhaps I may in the meantime be doing some service 
to promote the main interest of religion, tho’ it be not in a method so 
desirable.” 

A note, added two years afterwards, gives the result: “Upon these 
principles I continued easy about two years, and then upon a more careful 
examination of the matter, I found I could not, with a good conscience, 
continue to administer in the name of Christ, when I was under persuasion 
I had never had a regular commission from him. And therefore, I thought 
it my bounden duty to come over to the Episcopal side, that I might live 
and die in the unity of the Church. Accordingly I, with Dr. Cutler, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Whittlesey, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Wetmore, and Mr. Browne, made 
our public declaration for the Church, Sept. 13, 1722, at Yale College, New 
Haven.” 

These facts are so well known in Connecticut ecclesiastical history, and 
so well described by Dr. Beardslee in his most excellent work on that 
subject, that no apology is necessary for omitting the various steps by which 
these gentlemen were brought to this conclusion. But there is something 
wonderfully striking in the picture suggested by the thought of these men 
standing calmly before the assembled dignitaries of the college, as champions 
of an ecclesiastical body whose name was as hateful to our worthy New- 
England fathers, as ever it was to the most bitter Scotch covenanter. An 
argument followed, of course, before Gov. Saltonstall, in which a vigorous 
effort was made io “reclame” these erring brethren. The discussion was 
begun “with calmness and decency,” but the steadiness of the men who 
declined to be reclaimed, and the unpleasant strength of their position, 
based as it was entirely on the words of scripture, and unquestioned history, 
seem to have had anything but a soothing effect on the minds of the 
theological champions, whose aim was always to be first pure, then 
gentle. Dr. Johnson describes the result, —“A harangue against them by 
an old minister in a declamatory way” was delivered with an amount of 
energy and directness that convinced the governor of the uselessness of the 
debate, so that he “genteelly” put an end to the conference. It is 
impossible, at this day, to imagine the horror and dismay which spread over 
the land at this awful defection on the part of men of such prominence as 
the president and professors of Yale College. It was too much to believe 
that men could deliberately come out of the glorious sunlight of congrega- 
tional freedom, into the dismal twilight, if not the infernal gloom, of 
prelatic superstition. President Woolsey, as Dr. Beardslee quotes, speaking 
of the event, says: “that greater alarm would scarcely be awakened now, 
if the theological faculty of the College were to declare for the Church of 
Rome, avow their belief in transubstantiation, and pray to the Virgin Mary.” 
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The year following, Cutler, Johnson and Browne sailed for England, 
followed by Wetmore, where they received orders in the Established 
Church, and, with the exception of Browne, who died of small-pox, returned , 
the following year, 1723, to enter on their labors as missionaries under the 
venerable society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. Dr. 
Cutler was chosen rector of Christ Church, Boston, which was erected that 
year. Johnson was appointed missionary in Stratford, Conn., where the 
church had been established for some years, but was struggling against 
many and painful difficulties. 

The diary of Dr. Johnson, during his year’s stay in England, is, in itself, 
a most delightful piece of reading, but its spirit can hardly be shown by 
extracts. The fervent piety and earnest devotion of these pilgrims from 
the new to the old world,—their unfeigned awe and veneration, as they 
came in contact with the grand old monuments of England’s past and 
present glory,—the glimpses of social life, whose freedom is somewhat 
startling to our more rigid modern ideas,—all make the temptation to 
quote almost too strong for the duty suggested by a sense of propriety, in 
abbreviating as much as possible, in a sketch of this kind. 

Thirty years were spent by Dr. Johnson in the work of the ministry, his 
field being a large part of the colony of Connecticut, west of the river. 
During this period, Bishop Berkeley visited America; and for two years 
there was a most intimate communion between the two, on which, in his 
autobiography, Dr. Johnson dwells with extraordinary pleasure. In 1754, 
he was chosen president of King’s College, New-York, which was founded 
at this time. In this capacity he served for nine years, resigning the office, 
at last, in terror of the small-pox. This scourge had been particularly 
fatal to him, in his family and friends, as it had taken away his wife, his 
eldest son, and his friend the Rev. Mr. Browne,—and his fear of the 
disease seemed to amount to an absolute horror. His resignation of the 
presidency was in 1763; and Mr. Myles Cooper succeeded him in the office. 
The church in Stratford received him again as rector, and here the 
remainder of his days were spent, in the faithful discharge of the duties of 
his office, in correspondence with many of the bishops and clergy of the 
mother church in England, and in an active share in the literary and 
religious controversies of the day.’ 

His son, William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., had been sent abroad to 
England, as agent for the colonies in a law-suit with regard to the claims of 


1 Mr. Johnson received the degree of Master of Arts from both Oxford and Cambridge. 
while he was in England. His publications were chiefly controversial. In 1746 he published 
a work on ethics, entitled “‘ A System of Morality;” and in 1752, a compend of logic and 
metaphysics, and another of ethics, origially prepared for the use of his sons. The two latter 
were printed in Philadelphia, by Franklin, as text books for use in the university of Penn- 
sylvania. He was also the author of an er and a Hebrew Grammar, 1767. His Me- 


moir by Dr. Chandier was published in 1 (See Drake’s yg 

2 William Samuel Johnson. LL.D. (Y.C. 1788), D.C.L. (Oxon. 1766), was born in 
Stratford, Conn., Oct. 7, 1727, and died there Nov. 14, 1819. He was graduated at Yale in 
1746. He inherited the intellectual and moral traits of his distinguished father, and, as 
will be seen below, left his mark upon the political fabric under which we live. He was a 
delegate to the Congress in New-York, in 1765; member of the council (Colonial); from 
October, 1766, to 1771, agent of Connecticut in England; from 1772 to 1774, a judge of the 
superior court of Connecticut; a commissioner for adjusting the boundary between the 
proprietors of the Philadelphia and Susquehanna Co. ; delegate to the Congress in 1784-7; one 
of the framers of the federal constitution, and his great influence there is evident from the 
published and unpublished debates of that memorable convention. He first proposed 
the‘Senate as a branch of the legislative department. He was United States senator in 
1789-91, and aided in drawing up the federal judiciary act. He succeeded Dr. Myles 
Cooper in the Foe > 4 of Columbia College, and held the office from 1787 to 1800. (See 
sketch of his life by John T. Irving, 1880; Drake’s Dictionary.)—[Ep1tToR.] 
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the eastern states on the newly settled lands at the west. In October, 
1771, the year following the Boston Massacre, he returned, in time to close 
the eyes of his venerable father, who died on the festival of the Epiphany, 
Jan. 6,.1772. His remains lie in the church-yard in Stratford; but the 
frosts of a hundred winters have shivered the marble on which was inscribed 
the epitaph written by his devoted friend, Myles Cooper. As a worthy 
tribute to a noble life, I give it here, though it would seem as if so honored 
a tomb should not have been suffered to have been left without name or 
inscription, to mark the spot where Dr. Johnson lies : — 


‘* Tf decent dignity and modest mien, 
The cheerful heart and countenance serene ; 
If pure religion and unsullied truth, 
His age’s solace, and his search in youth ; 
If piety, in all the paths he trod 
Still rising vig’rous to the Lord his God ; 
If charity, through all the race he ran, 
Still wishing well, and doing good to man ; 
If learning, free from — and pride ; 
If faith and virtue wa ing side by side ; 
If well to mark his being’s aim and end, 
To shine thro’ life, a husband, father, friend ; 
If these ambition in thy soul can raise, 
Excite thy reverence, or demand thy praise, 
Reader—ere yet thou quit this earthly scene 
Revere his name, and be what he has been.”’ 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that his son, Dr. Johnson the second, 
served after the revolution as president of King’s College, when the name 
was changed to the more patriotic title which it now bears, Columbia. By 
one of those singular “revenges of time,” the son of William Samuel, and 
grandson of the father of Episcopacy in Connecticut, married the grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the great New-England apostle of 
Calvinism, — and thus the blood of the two grand, opposing phases of 
New-England theology, flowed on in one stream, in the veins of their 
descendants. Calvinism and Arminianism, Prelacy and Congregationalism, 
— Cavalier and Roundhead,— were blended in the bewildering mixture ; 
and as the swords of Prescott and Linzee will hang peacefully, side by side, 
as long as this country lasts, in the city for whose possession they were 
brandished by hostile hands,— so let discord end between the two 
theologies. May they go on, working their own work, in their own way, 
under the same Almighty Guide, — respecting each other’s merits, 
forgetting each other’s faults, till the great day comes, which shall decide 
the vexed questions between them, forever, when we render our final 
account to our Maker. 





Tse Roya HistoricaL anp Arcumo.ocicaL Association or IrELAND.—This as- 
sociation was formed in 1849, under the name of ‘‘ The Kilkenny Archeological 
Society.’’ Its object is to preserve, examine and illustrate all ancient monuments 
of the history, language, arts, manners and customs of the past connected with 
Ireland. A ‘“‘ Journal,” in imperial 8vo. has been —— annually from 1849 to 
the present time. The first volume is out of print, but will probably be reprinted. 
The others can be obtained Mm addressing the Rey. James Graves, Treasurer, 
Inimag, Stoneyford, Ireland. The price to members is 10 shillings for each annual 
part. 
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FREEHOLDERS OF ROWLEY, 1677. 


Copied from the Possession Books, and communicated by Matrnew A. STICKNEY, Esq., 
of Salem, Mass. 


Art a Legall Towne Meetinge the 22 of January 1677, It was agreed 
that the Select-men of the last year William Tenny, John Pickard Rich* 
Holms Dan' Wicom John Pearson Jr. John Baley and the lot layers of 
both ends of the town, Tho. Lambert Richt Swan John Pickard E. 
Northend Capt. Johnson John Stickney E. Mighell & Phillip Nelson are 
apointed to consider tender cases & state the free holds belonging to every 
person in the town & to see the same recorded— 

The free holds are entered to every one that appeared to have right to 
the same the 28 Jany 1677— 


To Jonathan Hopkinson free hold 

To John Clarke free holds 

To Joseph Chaplin free hold 

To Nicholas Jackson free hold 

To Widow Cooper House & Gates free holds 

To John Burbank senior & son Caleb free holds 

To Sam! Pallmor to 1 house he dothe live in & 5 gates free holds 

To William Jackson & to Johns house free holds 

To Sam! Smith & Edward Smith house free hold 

To John Hopkinson one free hold 

To John Bointon one free hold 

To Caleb Bointon one free hold as longs he is servesable to the 
town in the trade of a Smith & to his children if servesable to the 
town in the same trade. 

To James Dickinson houses & gates free holds 

To Deacon Jewett free holds 

To Leno* Herriman free holds 

To George Kilborn free holds 

To John Wicom free hold 

To Constance Crosbey house & free hold 

To John Pickard house by John Wicom & 6 gates free holds 

To Sam! Dresser one house & that his mother lives in free holds 

To W™ Bointon free hold 

To Daniel Wicom house that was Jo* Trumbles and his own house 
& gates free holds 

To Ezekiell Jewet free holds 

To John Dresser free hold 

To John Trumble free hold 

To John Pickard house at Newbury field free holds 

To Jonathan Plats free hold 

To Tho. Lambert free holds 

To Tho. Nellson if he doth make it apear that he hath 5 or 6 gates 
two free holds (now made out) 

To Philip Nellson free holds 

To Ezekiell Northen free holds 

To Tho: Wood free holds 
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To Samuel Plats senor to his house & gates 2 free holds and one to 


Sam! Plates Jr. new house 
To John Grant 
To Richard Holms 
To Sam! Migbill 
To Nath! Harris 
To John Harris senior 
To John Palmer 
To John Tod 
To Jos. Jewett 
To Andrew Hidden 
To Henry Riley 
To Abel Plats house that he dwelt in 
To Dorithy Chapman 


To John Sawyer to his father & his own 


To William Lion 
To William Tenny 


one free hold 
three free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two free holds 
three free holds 
three free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two free holds 
free hold 

one free hold 
free holds 

one free hold 
two free holds 


To Ja* Baley Jr. as to his fathers right of house _ free holds 


To Abel Longley 


To Cha*® Browne 2 free holds on acct. that there were two families 
in the house when the grant was made 


To John Lambert for house 
To Widow Law 


To Capt. Johnson for his own house & the rights of Tho. Remington 


To Francis Parrot 
To Mr. Crosby 
To Sam: Brockelbank 
To David Bennet 
To Jo® Bointon 
To Tho. Burkbey 
To Rich? Swan 
To Tho. Leaver senior 
To Tho. Leaver Jr. 
To John Scales his house & gates 
Tol Aser 
To Mr. Sam! Philips 
To Jo* Horsley 
To Rich* Lighton 
To Edward Hasen 
To Mr. Sam! Shephards house 
To Mr. Rogers his house 
To Townes land bot. of Mr. E. Rogers 
To Widow Hobson 
To Widow Mighill 
To Widow Brockelbank 
To William Scales 
Te John Stickney 
To James Barker senior 
To Nath! Barker 
To Brazilla Barker 
To Jachin Raynor 
To Jer® Elsworth 
Vou. XXVII. 


two free holds 


three free holds 
two free holds 


free holds 

two free holds 
one free hold 
free hold 

two free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two fres holds 
three free holds 
three free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two free holds 
two free holds 
four free holds 
two free holds 
six free holds 
three free holds 
three free holds 
one free hold 
three free holds 
one free hold 
one free hold 
one free hold 
two free holds 
two free holds. 
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To Tho* Alley and his wife and the hears begotten of their own 
bodeys one free hold 
To John Pearson senior three free holds 
To John Pearson Jr. two free holds 
To John Baley one free hold 
To the Mill one free hold 
To Tho Palmer by his mother one free hold 
To Gershom Browne one free hold 
To David Wheeler one free hold 
To John Spofford senior one free hold 
To Abraham Jewitt one free hold 
To Tho. Tenny senior deceased free holds 
To Sam' & Mark Prime from their father & Grandfather’s right 
free holds 
To James Davis free hold 
To Benjamin Skillion free hold 
To John Kimball Bot. of Dan' Wicom free hold 
To Isaac Jewitt & Jo* Fisk of Ips. bot. free hold 
To William Scales right July 21, 1708-9 free hold 
To Sam! Perley bot. E. Northend free hold 
John Tenny saith that 24 years ago heard his father say that he intend- 
ed his son’s Thomas & James should have his 2 free holds in Rowley 
& he never heard him say otherwise. May 15, 1711. 


Norz.— A few of the last names appear to have been added after 1677.—w. a. s. 
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GRADUATES OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE WHO MARRIED 
IN MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


Communicated by Puriip BatTetL, Esq., of Middlebury, 


Tue following list was obtained in connection with answering certain inquiries 
of that accomplished and minute investigator, the late Rev. Pliny H. White, and 
from the character of the subject, as well as its general completeness, may be of 
sufficient interest to find a place in the Recister. The romance of such a table is 
more easily eliminated than some possible errors from a record challenging some- 
times the recollections of four-score to verify it. The failure to report for record 
by persons other than Pastors, officiating at the ceremony, may sometimes explain 
the absence of the date. The College incorporation dates from 1800; classes were 
graduated, few students in all, in 1802 and 1803. 


Class of 

1804.—Milo Cooke married Harriet B. Latimer in 1808. 

1808.—Noadiah Moore m. Maria Mattocks in 1814. 

1809.—Harvey Bell m. Betsey Sargeant in 1818, and Sarah Young in 
1827 ; Jonathan D. Winchester m. Hannah Bean in 1811. 

1811.—Joel H. Linsley m. Mrs. Phebe H. Smith in 1817. 

1812.—James K. Platt m. Eliza H. Henshaw in 1818. 

1813.—Abiel P. Mead m. Martha Davis in 1818. 

1814.—Reuel Keith m. Marietta Cleaveland in 1817; Calvin Foote m. 
Lucina Andrus in 1814; Richard Pearse m. H. Dana Hastings 
in 1814, 
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1815.—Andrew V. T. Leavitt m. Julia Miller in 1819. 

1816.—Ambrose L. Brown m. Mariah I. Hopkins in 1820. 

1818.—Marcus A. Perry m. Miss Beardsley in 1818. 

1819.—Beriah Green m. Marcia Deming in 1821, and Doraxa Foote in 
1826. 

1820.—Ozias Seymour m. Louisa M. Hagar in 1827. 

1821.—Henry N. Fullerton m. Lucretia Gowdey in 1825. 

1822.—William Sargeant m. Elizabeth Hough in 1831, Isaac N. Sprague 
m. Addia M. Hart in 1822. 

1823.—Harvey Button m. Irene Miller in 1823 ; and Sarah Miller in —; 
Lucius L. Tilden m. Julia Ackley in 1829. 

1824.—Alvah Sanford m. Clarissa Covill in 1828. 

1825.—Chauncey W. Fitch m. Margaret Henshaw in 1832. 

1826.—Philip Battell m. Emma H. Seymour in 1836; Jedediah Bushnell 
m. Mrs. Elizabeth H. Platt in 1844. 

1827.—Henry Smith m. Hannah Bates in 1833. 

1828.—Stephen R. Burrows m. Charlotte Storrs in 1831; Samuel W. 
Cozzens m. Abby Bass in 1832; Nathaniel C. Clark m. Julia 
Barrows in, 1832; Sendol B. Munger m. Maria Andrus in ——; 
Wheelock S. Stone m. Martha Storrs in 1832. 

1829.—Edward D. Barber m. Lucy Wainwright in 1833; Truman M. 
Post m. Frances Henshaw in 1835. 

1830.—John Stocker m. Elizabeth Ripley in ——. 

1831.—David S. Sheldon m. Mary L. Foote in 1836; Nelson Barbour m. 
Laura Ripley in 1835. 

1832.—Jonathan Blanchard m. Mary A. Bent in 1838 ; Henry B. McClure 
m. Harriet Henshaw in 1835. 

1834.—Calvin D. Noble m. Emeline Jewett in 1835; Lyman B. Peet m. 
Rebecca Sherrill in 1839; William Henry Starr m. Eliza A. 
Merrill in 1857. 

1835.—Merrill Richardson m. Emily Allen in 1838. 

1836.—William S. Martin m. Laura Ross in - ; James D. Butler m. 
Anna Bates in —— ; Calvin Selden m. Mary Seymour in ; 
William Slade m. Nancy Chapman in 1840. 

1838.—Byron Sunderland m. Elizabeth M. Tomlinson in 1843; David 
Foot m. Esther Lamb in ; Franklin W. Olmsted m. Mary 
McCotter in hy 


-1839.—David L. Hough m. Eliza Martin in ; George S. Swift m. 


Louisa May in 1851. 

1840.—Julius A. Beckwith m. Abby M. Wainwright in 1847; Matthew 

' D. Gordon m. Charlotte Swift in 1849. 

1842.—Dugald Stewart m. Sophia C. Allen in 1857. 

1846.—John W. Stewart m. Emma Battell in 1860. 

1847.—Warren W. Winchester m. Catherine M. Severance in 1848; Velie 
H. Deane m. Delia Wilcox in 1847. 

1848.—J. Eames Rankin m. Mary Birge in . 

1849.—Oliver W. Winchester m. Mary A. Larnerd in . 

1852.—John Howe m. Helen Barber in ; Royal D. Ross m. Harriet 
Eaton in 1855; Rufus Wainwright m. Sarah T. Bell in 1867. 

1853.—David G. Hooker m. Sarah P. Harris in 1862. 

1855.—R. O. Graves m. Mary Meeker in . 

1857.—Alanson S. Barton m. Mary Barrows in 1861. 
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1858.—George Fisher m. Susan G. Copeland in 1860; Brainerd Kellogg 
m. Julia M. Culter in 1862. 

1859.—S. Leroy Blake m. Emma A. Severance in 1859. 

1860.—William H. Green m. Lucinda Tilden in 1861; John K. Williams 
m. Anna E. Dennison in 1867; Roswell Harris m. Jennie M. 
Harris in 1866; Merritt B. Farr m. Jane A. Langworthy in 1861. 

1861.—William H. Button m. Emma Foote in 1865; George E. Plumbe 
m. Clara P. Russell in 1863 ; Ezra Warner m. Jeannie Remsen in 
1861; Algernon N. Goodnow m. Lucy Langworthy in 1862. 

1862.—E. Lyman Knapp m. Martha A. Severance in 1865; Ethan A. 
Sturdevant m. Beaumelle Rockwell in 1866. 

1864.—Ezra Brainerd m. Frances V. Rockwell in 1868; William C. Til- 
den m. Mary E. Linsley in 1869. 

1868.—Alfred E. Higley m. Jennie Van Vliet in 1869; Edwin H. Higley 
m. Jennie Turner in 1870. 





SABLE ISLAND. 
Communicated by Capt. Gro. Henry Presiz, U.S. N. 


In directing our course to the northward, and previous to entering the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, we find this island standing directly in the way, as if 
to guard the passage against friends and foes. It has gained a melancholy 
celebrity as the grave of hundreds of brave soldiers who have been cast 
upon its wild and desolate shore. The island is about thirty miles in 
length, very low, and without a tree or other object to distinguish it from 
the surrounding ocean, which it so much resembles in color under certain 
effects of light and shade, that a ship might run upon it almost before the 
seamen were aware of it. In foggy weather, so prevalent in those latitudes, 
and in dark nights, the danger is increased in tenfold degree, as independent 
of this barely visible danger, the island has on either flank an extensive shoal; 
that on the north-west end stretching out sixteen miles, and on the opposite 
extremity to twenty-eight; forming a line of danger seventy-four miles of 
extent, standing directly in the track of ships entering the St. Lawrence. 
The whole body of the Atlantic, breaking on this long sand-bank in a 
storm, produces the most terrific effect; the island seems shaken to its 
foundation, while the extended shoals on either end are covered with 
foaming breakers. To add to the perils surrounding this dreary spot, the 
Florida Gulf Stream, on its course to the north-east, meets near this with 
the great body of water sent down by the St. Lawrence, creating such 
variety of currents and counter-currents, that no dependence can be placed 
on the reckoning of the ship; and these effects are of course increased 
during the prevalence of stormy weather. So disastrous have been these 
consequences, that the government of Nova Scotia founded there an 
establishment for the supply of shipwrecked seamen, under charge of a 
superintendent, who had [in 1843] resided with his family on this desolate 
spot forty years, in what may be called a cottage residence, being of one 
story only in height, and having joined to it a building containing the stores, 
and a large barn. Narrow as the island is, it contains a salt water lake 
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eighteen miles in length and nearly one in breadth. At each end of it is 
constructed a hut containing some provisions, means of striking a light and 
directions to the superintendent’s house. On the highest of the sand-hills 
is placed a flag-staff for the purpose of making signals to vessels in distress. 

On the early discovery of this island by the Portuguese, they humanely 
stocked it with cattle, which, running wild, increased to so great a degree, 
that it became a speculation among certain adventurers to land and kill 
them for their hides and tallow; but so numerous had they become, and the 
visits to the island so precarious, that it required a hundred years to 
exterminate them. The island was several times again stocked, and as often 
were the animals destroyed. The cattle are now replaced by a race of wild 
horses, whose first arrival on the island is a matter of obscurity. These, 
however, with rabbits, furnish the principal live stock, and the latter are 
shot for the sake of their flesh.—(ReGisTER, ante, vol. xxiv. p- 106.) 

Sable Island is 90 miles S. E. of Nova Scotia, in lat. 43° 59’ N., long. 
59° 47’ W. of Greenwich, and is covered with grass and wild pears. 
Fisheries in its neighborhood are prosecuted with success. 

I have condensed the above account of Sable Island from vol. xlii. of 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, July, 1843, for the purpose of 
introducing the following notes. 

The London Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle for 1842, page 768, 
copies as follows from the London Times: 

“Discovery ON SaBLE Istanp.— The Halifax papers of last week 
published the following singular discovery :— The follgwing facts have 
been made known to us by a gentleman of this city, who has had his 
information from the best authority, viz.: Capt. Darby, sen., Governor (as 
he is called) of Sable Island. For the last 25 or 30 years there has been 
a large mound or pyramid of sand, about 100 feet high, on the island, and 
not very far from the residence of Capt. Darby. The winds for some years 
have been gradually diminishing its height, and after a severe blow some 
weeks since it was completely blown away, and singular to say, a number 
of small houses, built of the timbers and planks of a vessel, were quite 
visible. On examination they were found to contain a number of articles 
of furniture, and stores put up in boxes, which were marked ‘43 Regiment.’ 
The boxes and cases were perfectly rotten, and would not admit of their 
being removed. A brass dog collar was however discovered by Capt. 
Darby, with the name of ‘Major Elliott, 43¢ Regiment,’ on it, and which 
Capt. Darby brought to the city, and presented to Major Tryon, who 
belongs to the 43d Regt.”—Halifax Herald. 

Capt. Darby has endorsed this announcement. Addressing the editor of 
the Halifax Herald, on Wednesday, he says: “The houses are appearing 
at the base of the hill about 2 miles long, and 60 or 70 feet high, lying 
parallel with the south coast of the island, the eastern end of which hill is 
about 55 feet high, covered with grass and other vegetation, about 35 feet 
below the surface, and 23 above the level of the sea; these houses appear 
as the sands wear away with the action of the winds. There appeared at 
times numerous bullets of lead, a great number of military shoes, parts of 
bales of blankets and cloths, brass points of sword scabbards, bees-wax, a 
small glass, convex on both sides, a copper George II. half penny, dated 
1749; some military brass buckles, a great number of brass paper-pins, a 
very small dog’s brass collar, with ‘Major Elliott 43". Regiment’ engraved 
on it, numerous bones, some whole and some broken, with the scalp of hair 
and head-dress of a young female, a piece of gold band. There are three 
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buildings, which seem to have been constructed of the fragments of some 
ship ; they are situated about ten feet apart in a triangular form, and are 
ten to twelve feet square.”— Times, Sept. 17, 1842. 

I have searched the succeeding volumes of the Nautical Magazine without 
finding any further notice of this discovery, which ought to have claimed, 
at that time, considerable attention. The date on the half penny and the 
character of the articles found, seem to indicate that the remains were 
those of some ill-fated man-of-war or transport, possibly one of those 
engaged in the expedition against Louisbourg. Was the 43d Regiment on 
that expedition ? 

I find in Schémberg’s Naval Chronology, vol. i. pp. 293-94, under the 
head North America, that on the 11th of Sept., 1757, Vice Admiral 
Hobboune put to sea from Halifax to cruise off Louisbourg, in hopes, should 
the enemy venture out, he might be able to attack them to great advantage. 

On the evening of the 24th of September, being twenty leagues to the 
southward of his station, he with his fleet encountered a severe gale from 
the east, which veered to the south and blew a perfect hurricane until eleven 
o’clock the next day, when, on a sudden, it shifted to the north and by that 
means saved the whole fleet from utter destruction, being at this time close 
in with the rocks off Cape Breton. The Tilsbury was driven on shore 
about two leagues from Louisbourg, and was totally lost ; Capt. Bamsley 
and most of the crew perished. Fifteen vessels of the fleet were dismasted, 
and one, the Ferret, is reported as having foundered at sea, and crew 
perished. The #rench fleet also felt the bad effects of this tempest, and 
those which escaped the English cruisers arrived at Brest at the end of 
November, in a most crippled condition. Probably the annals of the 43d 
regiment, if it could be had, would fix the date of this misfortune to a 
portion of it. 

Perhaps you, or some of your readers, may be able to trace out 
who the unfortunates were, and when they met their untimely fate. I 
have had neither the means nor opportunity to ascertain the names of 
all the British ships of war or transports that have been shipwrecked near, 
or foundered while attached to, the Halifax station since 1749, but I find in 
Gillie’s Narratives of Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, 
a list of all the vessels of the royal navy lost between those years,— the 
.total number being 427 vessels and 16,192 lives. In 72 vessels all on 
board are supposed to have perished. Of these the following are named 
as having been lost or foundered near Halifax, prior to 1842: 


Name. Guns. Date. No.onboard. Lost, Where. 
Tribune 32 Nov.16,1777 (244 238 off Halifax. 
Fly 16 1802 121 all lost § supposed to have foundered 
on coast of Newfoundland. 


pay 6 1807 121 “ foundered on Halifax station. 
Foxhound “ o 


1809 121 ** return to Eng- 
land from Halifax. 

Heureux 1806 155 i on passage W. I. to Halifax. 

Chubb 20 foundered near Halifax. 

Herring 20 ‘* on Halifax station. 

Magnet 95 ‘6 near Halifax. 

Thais 35 between Falmouth & Halifax. 

Contest / 50 Halifax station. 

Acorn 115 - ae 

Ariel 32 between Halifax & Falmouth. 

Calypso packet 6 30 from Halifax to England. 

Bressis ‘“ — — Falmouth to Halifax. 
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WITCHCRAFT PAPERS, — 1692. 


Tue ReatsTEr is indebted to J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., for the following papers, 
relating to the Salem witchcraft delusion. The first is printed from the original. 
The second paper is a copy of the writing sent out for signatures by persons opposed 
to the further prosecution of the ‘‘ suspected witches.”? For additional information 
about Mary Easty, see Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, vol. ii. pp. 324-27. 


An Account Received from the mouth of Mary Herrick aged about 17 
yeares having been Afflicted the Devill or some of his instruments, about 2 
month. She saith she had oft been Afflicted & that the shape of M™ Hayle 
had been represented to her, One amongst others, but she knew not what 
hand Afflicted her then, but on the 5" of the 9" She Appeared again with 
the Ghost of Gooddee Easty, & that then M™ Hayle did sorely Afflict her 
by pinching, pricking & Choaking her. On the 12" of the 9™ she Came 
again & Gooddee Easty with her & then M™. Hayle did Afflict her as for- 
merly. S* Easty made as if she would speake but did not, but on the same 
night they Came again & M™ Hayle did sorely Afflict her, & asked her if 
she thought she was a Witch. The Girl answered no, You be the Devill. 
Then said Easty s‘ & speake, She Came to tell her She had been put to 
Death wrongfully & was Innocent of Witchcraft, & she Came to Vindicate 
her Cause & she Cryed Vengeance, Vengeance, & bid her reveal this to M* 
Hayle & Gerish, & then she would rise no more, nor should M™ Hayle 
Afilict her any more. Memorand: y‘ Just before s‘ Easty was Executed, 
She Appeared to s* Girl, & said I am going upon the Ladder to be hanged 
for a Witch, but I am innocent, & before a 12 Month be past you shall be- 
lieve it. S* Girl s* she speake not of this before because she believed she 
was Guilty, Till M™ Hayle appeared to her and Afilicted her, but now she 
believeth it is all a Delusion of the Devil. 

This before M" Hayle & 
Gerish 14" of the 9" 1692. 


To the Grave and Juditious ye Generall Assembly of the Province of ye 
Massachusets Bay in New-England the humble petitions of several In- 
habitants of the Province afore“ may it please the honorable Assembly 
that whereas several persons of good fame and of unspotted reputation stand 
committed to several gaols in this Province upon suspistion of sundry acts 
of witchcraft only upon bare specter testimonie many whereof we cannot 
but in Charity Judge to be Innocent and are sensible of their great Afflic- 
tion and if sd. specter testimonie pass for evidence have great grounds to 
fear that the Innocent will be condemned upon ————. A woeful chain 
of consequences will undoubtedly follow besides the uncertaintie of y° exemp- 
tion of any person from ye like accusation in ye said Province—the serious 
consideration whereof we HAVE HUMBLY TENDERED TO YOU IN OUR 
HUMBLE ADDRESS IN ANOTHER PAPER; such peculiar matter of fact 
therein asserted and we have sufficient testimonie ready to aver ye same: 
therefore request that ye validitie of specter Testimonie may be weighed in 
ye balance of your grace and solid Judgments it being the womb that hath 
brought forth inextricable damage and misirie to this Province and to order 
by your votes that no more credence be given thereto than the word of 
God alloweth by which means God will be glorified their Majesties honored 
and the Interest and welfare of the Inhabitants of ye Province promot- 
ed and your Petistioners in duty boune shall dayly pray. 
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NAMES OF CAPT. JOHN HASKINS’S COMPANY OF 
MILITIA, — 1773. 


Communicated by Davip G. Haskrns, Jr., Esq. 


Joun Haskins, the son of Robert and Sarah (Cook) Haskins, was born in Boston, 
March 13, 1729. His father came to Boston from England, and died during the 
infancy of his only son, — the subject of this notice. 

John Haskins was commissioned by Governor Hutchinson captain of a company 
in Colonel John Erving’s Boston regiment, and on the 26th day of February, 1772, 
as certified on the back of his commission, he took ‘‘ the oaths appointed by act of 
Parliament to be taken instead of the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, repeated 
and subscribed the test or declaration in said act contained, together with 
the oath of abjuration and also the oath appointed by law to be taken respecting 
the bills of credit of the neighboring governments,’’ before John Erving, John 
Leverett and Thomas Dawes, Field Officers. 

Being of royalist politics, he took no part in the revolutionary struggle which 
soon ensued. Mr. Fioskins was married in Malden, March 12, 1752, to Hannah, 
daughter of Phineas and Hannah (Wait) Upham, of Malden, and died in Boston, 
Oct. 27, 1814, leaving a numerous posterity who are now widely scattered over the 
country. 


The Alarm List of the Company of Militia under the Command of Capt. 
John Haskins, 1773. 


Joshua Richardson, aged 
W™. Coffin, do. 
W". Lowder, do. 
Benj*. Lowder. 

Joshua Spear. 

Isaac Means. 

John Smith. 

Nich*. Pierce, Engine. 
Henderson Inches. 

John Fairservice. 

Benj*. Evington. 

Eben’. See 

Sam’. Coverley. 
Adam Hardwick, Fish". 
Thomas Roatch. 

Conrad Rex. 

Dotson Williams, Fish". 
John Lord 

Peter Johonnot. 

Paul Dudley Richards. 
Daniel Dana. 

\ W™. Chapel. 

Jacob Hadrick. 

John Stevens. 

Johnson Jackson, aged. 
Joseph Hood, mariner. 
Aaron May, Town Officer. 
Joseph Clark, Commis". 
Sam’. Wheeler, Engine. 


Josiah Wheeler, Do. 

Nath!. Wheeler. 

Thomas Edes, Town Officer. 

Nath'. Cobbet. 

Joseph Moffat. 

Robert Wier. 

W™. Plimpton. 

Jonas Raymond. 

W™. Crane. 

James Bird. 

Thomas Betterley. 

Thomas Blake. 

Benj*. Whitmarsh. 

James Blake. 

Charles Simpson. 
Mills. 

Jonh Spear. 

Benj*. Crane. 

James Thayer. 

Jonathan Arnold. 

Nathan Dorr. 

James Richardson, T. Officer. 

John Martin, Jun’. 

Ebenezer Dorr. 

W™. Cushing. 

John Kinley. 

Sam‘. Breeden, Engine. 

Joseph Jackson. 

Stephen Harris, aged. 
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Stephen Harris, Jun’. 
Benj*. Thompson. 
Joseph Dorr. 

Philip Marchant. 
Sam!. Wales. 

Joshua Gore. 

W™. Cheney. 

John Bosson. 

W™. Martin. 

Edw*. Wentworth. 
Ignatius Jordan. 
John Warren. 

John Lucas, T. Officer. 
John Ridgeway. 
John Cowdrey. 

John Trumbal. 
Calvin White. 

Benj*. Wolcott. 
George Rex. 


Elisha Holmes, T. Officer. 


Jonathan Patten. 
Joshua Farrington. 
Isaac Bird, T. Officer. 
Nath'. Tuckerman. 
Nath. Wardel. 
Alexander Martin. 
Josiah Richardson. 
Jacob Martin Heiter. 
Saml. Frost. 

John Butterfield, aged. 
Richard Faxon. 
Eleb Faxon. 

Enoch Brown. 
Daniel Parker. 

W™. Shattuck. 
Nath'. Sever. 

Elisha . 
Thomas Bracket. 
James Armstrong. 
Thomas Stafford. 
W. Gooch. 

Thomas Lamb. 
Benj*. Scott. 
Thomas Bangum. 
Elijah Roberts. 
Nath'. Bradlee. 
Sam!. Sprague. 


Joseph Lovering, Engine. 


Benj* Veazie. 
Benj*. Ross. 

John Welsh. 
George Batterman, 
Cornelius Foster. 


George Lush, Jun". 
Nath’. Wier. 

Nath’. Russel. 

Thomas Stowel. 

John Briant. 

Zachariah Hildrith. 
John Lewis Obree. 
John Akers, mariner. 
Thomas Peck. 

Philip Peck. 

Thos. Foster, Church Officer. 
Joseph Foster. 
Solomon Kneeland, aged. 
Adam Collson. 

Daniel Bates. 

John Fenno, Engine. 
John Kennaday. 

John Chandler. 
Ephraim Segar, aged. 
Abijah Hammond. 
Josh*. Henshaw, Jun’., A.M. 
And”. Henshaw, do. 
W". Kitchen. 

Martin Geyer. 

Josiah Lewis. 

Richard Floyd. 

Peter Geyer, Fish”. 
Henry C. Geyer, do. 
W™. McClure, mariner. 
Jesse Perry. 

Nath'. Sheppard. 
Nath’. Phillips, aged. 
W™. Phillips. 

Nath’. Phillips, Jun’. 
Jon*. Sever. 

Joseph Davenport. 
Isaac Clark. 

John Pearson. 

Benj*. Clark. 

John Brown. 

Thomas Wheeler. 
Edmond Frost. 

Amos Cook. 

Daniel Sever. 
Jeremiah Gore. 

W™. Hall. 

W™. Corbet, Engine. 
James Hewins. 

Simon Hollis. 

Nath’. Francis. 

Thos. Nolen, T. Officer. 
Obediah Thayer. 
Joseph Arnold. 
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Jon*. Griffin. 

Seth Chapin. 

Enoch Greenleaf. 

John Peirce. 

Joseph Field. 

Nathan Tufts. 

John Carnes, Jun’. 
Benj*. Thompson. 

W™. Rogers, T. Officer. 
Ephraim Capen. 

W™. Marshall. 

John Walker. 

Sam!. Bates. 

Moses May, Commis". 
Amasa Davis. 

Sam!. Holbrook. 
Robert Pierpont, coroner. 
John Hopkins. 

W™. Ames. 

Benj*. Cobb, T. Officer. 
Dan’! Brown. 


Sam’! Richards. 


Caleb Davis, Church Officer. 
Isaac Lufkin. 
Remember Preston. 
Nath'. Curtis. 
Stephen Jennings. 
Joseph Hovey. 
Richard Rowen. 
David Dickey. 
Edw*. Hunt. 

John Crane, Jun’. 
Thomas Hewins. 
Jacob Constantine. 
Saml. Searl. 

Jon*. Dillaway. 
James Buckley. 
Benj*. Dorril. 
Stephen Gill. 
Robert Fairservice. 
John Dicks. 

Josiah Torrey, Jun’. 
Thomas Moor. 
John Hunt. 





PETITION OF THE CONNECTICUT SOLDIERS IN THE RE- 
VOLUTIONARY ARMY, TO HIS EXCELLENCY, JON. ATHAN 
TRUMBULL, GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 

Communicated by Mr. Lepyarp B11, of New-York, N. Y. 
Tae following document is from Captain Nathaniel Webb’s Orderly Book in my 


possession, and is a verbatim copy.—t. B. 


Camp Reading, Dec". 27" 1778. 


Petition, to his Excellency Gov. Trumbull. 
May it please your Excellency. The Sense of the Importance of 


opposing with Force, y* attempts of Great Brittain to enslave our Country, 
induces us to lay before your Excellency the Condition of that Part of y° 
Army raised from the State of Connecticut & y* great Danger of their dis- 
banding & returning to their several Homes. 

They have may it please your Excellency been promised a Blanket, & 
other Cloathing annually from y* Continent & a Blanket from y* State every 
year, for each non-commissioned Officer & Soldier, these Promisses have 
not been complied with, so far from it, that altho’ wee have not, one half 
y® Quota of Men this State was to raise, wee assure you not less than four 
hundred are to this Day totally destitute, & no one has rec’ two Blankets 
according to Contract, nor has more than one half of the Cloathing promis- 
ed ever been rec’ or any compensation made for y* deficiency, that when 
they have Coats they are without Breeches, & when they are supplied with 


~~ Bet TPO’ Go & 
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Shoes, they have neither Stockings nor Shirts, & at this Inclement Season 
many of our Men are suffering for want of Blanketts, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes & Stockings, & some are destitute of Coats & Waistcoats. 

’ The increased Price of every necessary and Convinience of Life, is 
another Grievance most sensibly experienced by y® Soldiery in their March’, 
& in other Situations, they are necessitated to purchase Provisions & Vegeta- 
bles when in Camp.—The Prices now asked for one Meal is from three to eight 
Shillings, Turnips from two to three Dol™ pr Bushel & other Vegetables in 
proportion, that a Soldiers month Pay is consumed in about three days in 
furnishing himself with necessaries not supplyed by the Publick—These 
are Grievances very greatly & Justly complained of by your Soldiers, & 
Officers of every Rank are Sharers in the Consequences of these Evils. 

An expectation of Redress has retained y* Soldiery hitherto, but Deser- 
tions Daily increase & unless that Justice which is their due is done, Wee 
assure your Excellency wee fear it will not be in our Power to retain them. 
Wee have y® greatest Reason to believe they will wait y* Event only of 
their Petition at y* Adj* Assembly, & should that Assembly arise without 
doing them Justice in y* past depretiation of y* Currency, wee are con- 
vinced y*® greater part of y® Soldiery will desert. 

Wee assure your Excellency wee have & shall continue to appease every 
discontent which has y* remotest Tendancy to produce Mutiny & Desertion 
or any other Act prejudicial to y* Service & wee have y* Satisfaction to 
believe wee possess y* Love & Affection of y* Soldiery & that they are not 
desireous to forsake us or y* Cause of their Country. 

But may it please your Excellency they are naked in a severe Winter, 
they are hungry & have no Money. Wee have promised them redress, wee 
have assured them of y* good Intentions of their Country towards them, & 
that Justice was intended & would be done them, but their Patience is ex- 
hausted & wee shall not be able Longer to gain Credit with them. 

We acknowledge with Gratitude y* Kind Intentions of our Assembly 
towards us, & are sensible some Embarrassments are in y* Way of that 
Justice . . . usas their Soldiery under our Command which is our just 
Right, but we cannot be convinced ’tis more Reasonable for us to rely on 
y® Provision Congress may be supposed to make in some future Time, than 
for this State to rely on that Body for doing them Justice, especially when 
wee consider y* conditions of y* Officers & Soldiery from y* Extreme Parts 
of y® States in y* Union, are so very different that one general Rule can- 
not be adopted which will do us justice, & that when we consider that 
your Excellency in your Proclamation for raising y* Soldiers pledg* y* faith 
of y° State for y* punctual fulfilment of every Ingagement, made with y* 
Soldiers by Congress. 

Wee hope & trust that our Assembly at their next Session will remove 
y® Causes of our Complaint & satisfy us those Losses wee have sustained 
by y® past depreciation of Money & give those Assurances of keeping good 
our future pay & redress our other Grievances that no Cause of Complaint 
may remain es but should not this be done, wee still think it to be 
our Indispensible Duty to make this publick Representation before y* Evils 
we are convinced will flow from them have happened, least wee should be 
sensured for our Silence when y* Event has taken place. 

Wee beg your Excellency to lay this Representation before y* Assembly 
& to assure them wee have y® most ardent Desire to assist in our several 
Stations in reducing that Power which involved our Country in this Cruel 


War & to promote that Order & decency in y* Soldiery, so necessary to y* 
Attainment of this End. 
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Wee have furnish’d our Ageut with a Calculation, founded on y° best 
Evidence in our Power, that being adopted by our Assembly will in our 
Oppinion quiet our Troops & that nothing short will give them Satisfaction. 

Wee have the Honour to be with y*® Greatest Esteem Your Excellencies 
Ob’t. Servants. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM GRAVE-STONES IN SEABROOK, N.H. 
Communicated by J. WinGate THORNTON, Esq. 


“Here lyes y® Body | of Mrs. se pag Weare wife to NATHANIEL | 
Weare, Esq‘ aged | 75 years Dec* ye 10 | Feb’. Anno 1712.” 

“Here lyes y*° Body | of M". Bonus Morten. Died Apriel | 30 1718 
Aged | 61 years.” [Son of Wm. Norton, of Ipswich, and of Lucy 
Downing-Winthrop Norton. His wife was Mary, daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah (Goodhue) Whipple, of Ipswich. See RecisTEr, vol. xiii. 229.] 

“ Here lyes y* | Body ot Isaac | Green aged 70 | years Dec*. | May 12, 
1716.” 

“Here lyes y* Body | of Mary Heara | wife of Newemman | Heats 
aged 28 | years died y*® | 16 of April 1715.” 

“Here lyeth Mr. Joun Stan | yan who | died Sept’ y* 26 | 1718 aged 
79.” 

“Sacred to | Henry Dow | Died January y* 22 1738-9 in | y* 64" year 
of his age.” 

“Mary Dow | wife of | Henery Dow | Died May y* 18 | 1739 in y* | 
62 year of her | Age.” 

“,... Samvuet| .... Dow died | May 9, 17[73?] in | the 71 year | 
of [his? her?] age.” 

While the copyist was deciphering these moss-covered stones, the 
venerable Epwarp Gove, tall and spare, and with broad brim, came from 
the plain Quaker meeting-house close by where the Sunday morning 
service had just closed and he had preached,—and said: “I have the 
original deed of trust from THomas Cuase to the Quakers about 1701 or 
1702, to be used for their worship and burial.” Hardly had the good man 
left when I recalled him, for at the moment my eye had fallen on the 
almost illegible name of Cuase: “Here lyes y* Body | of THomas CHAsE 

| Dec*. y* 23 Day of | 8". mo. 1714 | in y® 72¢ year | of his age.” This 
was the grave of the Donor, whose name had just been on the lips of the 
venerable minister, E>warp Gove, whose progenitor, of the same name, 
lived in this part of Ancient Hampton now called Seabrook, and, it is said, 
owned a large part of its territory. Doubtless he was buried near where 
we stood, though no mark of his resting-place remains. He was a quick, 
driving, busy man, and conspicuous in vindicating the right as he understood it. 

“ Here lies y° Body | of Mrs. Lyp1a Norta | y® Wife of Mr. | JoserH 
Norra | Dec*. June y* 13 | 1732 in y* 38 | year of her age.” 

These grave-stones are in the east corner of the Quaker ground, next the 
street. The place affords a fine view of Hampton Falls Village, where the 
Rey. Parve WinGate preached before he retired to Stratham and civil 
honors, and where the monument to MesHec WEARE commemorates his 
great services. 
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HAMPTON FALLS AND THE REV. PAINE WINGATE.’ 
Communicated by J. WinGATE THORNTON, Esq. 


“Province of To the Reverend Mr. Paine Wingate of Hampton 
Now-Hampebire f Falls in said Province — 

Revd. Sir Whereas there was a Vote Passed at a Legal meeting of the 
Freeholders and Inhabitants of your Parish of Hampton Falls afore’d: on 
the Nineteenth day of December last Past to Build a New meeting house 
and set it on the Vacant Land by Jeremiah Lanes in said Parish and a 
Committee was Chosen to Build said meeting house which said Committee 
have Proceeded to build said house and have so far finished it as to be 
Comfortable and fit for the Publick Worship of God to be Performed 
therein and we the subscribers being Freeholders and Inhabitants of said 
Parish and your Parishioners being Desirous that said meeting house may 
be solemly Dedicated to the Publick worship of God and that the Duties 
of your Sacred Function may be by you Performed there, 

Do hereby signify to you our hearty Desire and Sincere Request that 
you will Come to the Said house and Perform the same In doing which we 
Trust & hope you will Honour God acquit your Self worthily in your 
Sacred office and Do Great good to your Parishioners 

Hampton Falls December the 4 1769” 


“ Jedadiah Sleeper Benjamin Sanborn 
Jonathan Burnham Caleb Tilton 
Daniel Brown Nathan Brown 
Malcher Ward Isaac Green 
Josiah Moulton Eaton Green 
John Clifford Samuel James 
Jacob Green Jonathan Cram 
Francis Burnham Jonathan Perkins 


1 Paine Wingate was born in Amesbury, Mass., May 14, 1739, and died in Stratham, N. H;,. 
March 7, 1838. He was a gr. grandson of John, of Dover, N. H., 1660; grandson of Col. 
Joshua (born in Dover, Feb. 2, 1680, died in Hampton, N. H., Feb. 9, 1769), who was 
present and aiding in the capture of Louisbourg, 1745. He was a son of the v. Paine - 
“ray who was the minister of Amesbury, 1726-86 (H. C. = He was graduated at 
H. C. in 1759; ordained to the ministry and settled in Hampton Falls, N. H., Dec. 14, 1763, 
and dismissed March 18, 1771. After that he removed to Stratham, where he resided till 
his death. He was a representative in the federal congress in 1787, and again in 1793-5; a 
federal senator in 1789-03 ; a judge of the superior court of New-Hampshire in 1798-1809. 
His wife was a sister of the Hon. Timothy Pickering. 

Notwithstanding his long public life few memorials remain to show whether or not he was 
a man of particular worth, or whether he took a very active part in the affairs connected 
with his numerous offices. There is a sketch by him of Meshech Weare in the 
Collections of N. H. Hist. Society, vol. v. p. 243, and there are a few of his occasional 
discourses in print. We recall nothing more. He was a respectable man, but of narrow 
views in politics and religion. 

What the reason was for the cial and formal invitation here printed we have not 
learned. It seems to hint at a previous misunderstanding or coolness. 

There was an anecdote current not long ago among the old people of Stratham and 
vicinity, of the following purport. It was said that Mr. Wingate, at an early period of the 
revolution, was suspected of fabowenmanees towards the patriot cause; that this fact was 
known to Pres. Washington, and that when the latter on his journey through New- 
Hampshire came to the residence of Mr. Wingate, he and his suite halted and partook of 
refreshments ; that while thus engaged Mr. Wingate brought: forward and presented his 
infant son George to the president, saying: Mr. President, I have named my boy George, . 
a . Without waiting for him to complete the tence, the president inquired : 

ifter which George?—[EDITOR.] 

Vou. XXVII. 
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Theophilus Sanborn 
Jeremiah Lane 
Thomas Silley 
Benjamin Hillyard 
Jeremiah Blake 
Henry Blake 

Caleb Swain 

David Tilton 
Abraham Brown 
Samuel Melcher Jun 
Nehamiah Cram 
Joel Cram 

Benj’n Tilton 
Redmond Moulton 
Samuel Tilton 
Jonathan Tilton Jun. 
James Prescott Jun 
William Page 
William Swain 

“ John flod” 

Joseph Pever 

John Bachelder 


Henry Sanborn 
Stephen Swain 
John Swain 
Benj’n Tilton 
James Prescott 
Nathaniel Haley 
Jacob Green 
Jonathan Tilton 
Nathan Tilton 
Samuel Malcher 
Richard Moulton 
Benjamin Moulton 
Joseph Rawlings 
Joseph Sanborn 
Samuel Prescott 
William Prescott 
Joshua Blake 
Elisha Prescott 
Stephen Haley 
Nathan Tilton Jun. 
Stephen Tilton 
John Brown.” 





EARLY SETTLERS OF STRATFORD, CONN. 
Srratrorp began to be settled in 1639, under the name of Cupheage, and became 


a plantation in 1640. The town records 


commence about 1650. The original 


territory of Stratford reached back from the sea 12 miles, and included the present 
townships of Stratford, Huntingdon, Monroe, Trumbull and Bridgeport. The origi- 
nal pro rietors of Stratford by tradition are reported to have been 17. 

The magn e list was taken from the town records, and probably was made 


before 1650, as 


Thomas Gridmore 
John Wells 

John [illegible. 
Mr. » ag a ] 
Richard Harvee 
John Peacock 
Wm. Quenby 
Robert Rise 
William Burritt 
Mr. Knell 

John Pickett 
John Brownsmayd 
Wm. Wilcockson 
Richard Butler 
John Peak 
Thomas Fayrechild 
Joseph Judson 
Daniel Titerton 


Burritt died that year. 


‘ 


Philip Groves 
Francis Jecockes 
William Crooker 
John Hurd 
Arthur Bostwick 
John Tompson 
Robert Cooe 
Thomas Uffoot 
Joseph Hawley~ 
Jeremiah Judson 
Mr. Sebrooks 
Henry Gregory 
Richard Boothe 
Mr. Waklins 
Widow Curtis 
Thomas Sherwood 
Francis Hall 
William Beardsly 
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John Curtis 
John Burdsey 


Isaak Nichols. 


“A List of ye Inhabitants of Stratford drawn up by the Townsmen and 
Recorder by Order from ye Governor and Mr. Jones the 27" day of March, 
1668, as followeth, and diligently recorded by order from ye present Towns- 


men this 28 day of March 1668. 


Mr. Sherman 
Mr. Fayrechild 
Mr. Chauncey 
Mr. Walker 

Lt. Wm. Curtiss 
Elder Groves 
Joseph Judson 
John Birdsey, Sen 
John Minor 
Nathaniel Porter 
John Birdsey, Jr 
Henry Wakelyn 
Jehrell Preston 
Mr. Knell 

John Brinsmayd, Sen 
Richard Butler 
Benjamin Peak 
John Curtiss 
John Peak, Jr 
Timothy Wilcockson 
Joseph Bearslye 
Israell Curtiss 
Arthur Bostwick 
Caleb Nickolls 
John Beach 
John Wells 
James Blackman 
John Pickett, Jr 
Robert Lane 
John Hull 

Jabes Harger 
Daniel Tittarton 
Robert Rose 
Robert Clark 
John Wilcockson 
Hugh Griffin 
Richard Harvee 
Edward Hinman 


John Tompson, Sen 
John Tompson, Jr 
Moses Wheeler 
Francis Hall 
E—— Wakeman 
Sam! Sherman 
Joseph Hawley 
Adam Hurd 
Henry Tomlynson 
Richard Boothe 
John Hurd, Jr 
Isaak Nickolls 
Jeremiah Judson 
Sam! Bearslye 
John Pickett, Sen 
Thomas Uffoot 
James Clark » 
John Peacock 
John Hurd, Sen 
Mr. David Mitchell 
Stephen Burritt 
Sam! Blackman 
John Bearslye 
Sam! Styles 
Ephraim Styles 
John Wheeler 
Obediah Wheeler 
Hope Washborne 
Theophilus Sherman 
Mathew Sherman 
Thomas Sherwood’s children 
Thomas Wells 
Widow Bearslye ye wife 

of Thomas 
Mrs. Blackman 
Widow Titterton 
Widow Bearslye ye wife 

of W™. Bearslye 


| Out livers 


[Other names between 1654 & 1668 found on the records.] 


John Gener, 1652 

John Barlow 

Mr. Bryan 

James Harwood 
dward Higbee 


Joshua Judson 


Stiles Nichols 
Thomas Quenby 
Wm. Read 
John Beers 
Nathaniel Foote 
John Young 
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LETTER-MISSIVE FROM THE TOWN OF CANTERBURY 
N. H., TO THE FOURTH CHURCH IN HAMPTON, N. H. 


From the Files of the N. E. Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrety. 
For 

The Rev* M* Nathl Gookin,' Pastor of the 4th Church of Christ in 
Hampton. To be communicated to y* Chh. 

The Freeholders & Inhabitants of the Town of Canterbury,—To the 
Chh of Christ in North Hampton, Send Greeting— 

Rey‘ Hon‘ & Beloved in our Lord jesus Christ— 

Whereas it hath Pleased Almighty God in his Holy Providence to make 
way for the Settlement of a Chh in this Town of Canterbury, and that as 
a Chh of Christ we might come to the Enjoyment of all his holy Ordinan- 
ces, we have Unanimously Called M' Robert Cutler? to the work of the 
Ministry amongst us, and it hath pleased Him who sends forth Labourers 
into his Harvest to encline his heart to accept of this Call, and to take the 
Pastoral Charge over us, who dwell in the Wilderness, and are exposed 
daily to the Insults & Barbarities of a Savage Enemy, we do therefore 
hereby signifie to you that with his Consent we have Appointed Wednesday 
the 15" day of Sep‘ next to be the day for his Instaulment to the Pastoral 
Office amongst us, & do therefore humbly & Earnestly desire your Assist- 
ance here by your Rev‘ Elder and Messengers on the said day for the more 
orderly & effectual Consummating of that Affair. 

Thus asking your Prayers to God for us & Commending you to his 
abundant Mercies and goodness, we Subscribe your Brethren in the Faith 
& Fellowship of the Gospel. 

Canterbury, Aug' y* 4", 1756. 

P.S. The Rev‘ Elder and Messengers are desired to meet at y* House 
of Capt. Jeremiah Clough in s‘ Town at 8 of y*® Clock in y* morning so 
that a Chh may be Seasonably Embodyed. Ezexret Morritu,° 

JEREMIAH CLovuGH,* 
Jostan MILEs. 


In y* Name and behalf of y* Freeholders & Inhabitants 
of y® Town of Canterbury. 
Aug. 29" This letter read Sept. 12 Vote called for but none voted to 
comply. Nata’, Gooxin. 


1 Rev. Nathaniel Gookin was born in Hampton, N. H., in 1713; graduated at H.C. in 
1731; settled over the 4th Ch. in Hampton (now the Ist Ch. in North Hampton), Oct. 31, 
1739; died Oct. 22, 1766; son of Rev. Nathaniel of Hampton, grandson of Rev. Nathaniel 
of Cambridge, and gr. grandson of Maj. Gen. Daniel. Farmer and Moore’s Historical 
Coll., vol. iii. p. 370.—REGISTER, vol. xi. p. 78.—[Ep1ToR.] 

2 Rev. Robert Cutler was born in 1722; graduated at H.C. 1744; ordained at Epping, 
N. H., Dec. 9, 1747; dismissed Dec. 23, 1755; preached at Canterbury, under a call, about 
two years, but was not installed, for reason set forth in Farmer and Moore’s Hist. Coll., 
vol. ii. p. 363.—[Ep1ToR.] 

3 Dea. Ezekiel Morrill, Captain in the Militia, Town Clerk, &c., and Josiah Miles were 
among the first settlers of Canterbury, and took an active part in defending the frontier against 
the French and Indians. Dea. Morrill died in 1783, aged 80 years. His last wife was the 
widow of Rev. Ward Cotton of Hampton. She had five husbands in all.—[Eprror.] 

4 Captain Jeremiah Clough was one of the first settlers and most prominent citizens of 
Canterbury. Great confidence was placed in him by the Provincial government, and for 
many years he was by appointment the Captain of scouting parties that made Canterbury 
their head quarters during the French and Indian hostilities, subsequent to 1740. He 
raised and commanded a company in Col. Poor’s N. H. Regiment in 1775. 

The Clough ‘‘ house” was long used as a garrison house, and when it was recently torn 
down, it is said that bullets were found thickly embedded in its oaken walls.—[Ep1toR.] 
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SEALS OF THE CITY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Ar a meeting of the city council of Richmond, held April 10, 1872, Messrs. 
Wynne, Welford and Scott were appointed a committee to consider and report upon 
the following paragraph in the mayor’s last annual m : 

‘¢ The City Seal is so nearly worn out by long use as to be almost illegible. I 
recommend that authority be given to have a new one engraved. The present Seal 
contains under the device, the words ‘City of Richmond, July 19th, 1789.’ Lam 
not aware what event is commemorated by this date; but if a new Seal be ordered, 
it seems to me, the date of the incorporation of the city, May, 1782, or that of the 
incorporation of the town, May, 1742, would be more appropriate.”’ 

On the 24th of June following, said committee submitted a full and elaborate 
report, giving as complete a history of the various city seals, in use at different 
times, as the imperfect state of the public records would permit. Thereupon the 
committee were instructed to prepare designs for a new seal, and an ordinance in 
relation to the same. ‘This they did, and their report was adopted Sept. 9, 1872. 
The same committee were also authorized and directed to have a seal executed 
according to the design adopted, and this also has been done. 

We print below, a greater portion of the historical parts of these reports. 

For the fac-similes of the old seal lately in use, and of the new seal, the Recrster 
is indebted to the generosity of the Hon. T. H. Wynne, who in various ways is 
manifesting his interest in the history and prosperity of Virginia. 





“From the records of the Common Hall [or city council] we learn, that 
on July 16th, 1782, it was 

‘**Ordered, That a Seal of the corporation be provided, and that Mr. 
Recorder [Hay] and Mr. Beckley be appointed to prepare a device, and 
direct the making of the same.’ 

“ Also on July 4th, 1785, we read as follows: ‘It appearing to the Hall 
that the Seal heretofore ordered, is not yet procured, it is resolved that the 
private Seal of the present Mayor be established the common Seal of this 
Corporation, and that the same be affixed by the Clerk of the Common 
Hall to all ordinances, as the same were originally passed.’ 

“Mr. Robert Mitchell was the Mayor at this time, but we have no clue 
to any information by which we can obtain an idea of the design embodied 
in this the first Seal of the City of Richmond. 

“The earliest impression of any official Seal of the Corporation, which 
we can find, is in the volume in which the ordinances were recorded, and 
which were attested by the signature of the President, and the Seal of the 
City to each ordinance. 

“Until 1793 the ordinances were recorded with the minutes in the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Common Hall. 

“The first ordinance recorded in the book appropriated to this purpose, 
bears date October 20th, 1806. The impression of the Seal to this 
ordinance represents the figure of Justice standing erect, holding in her 
right hand the scales, her left arm elevated, and her left hand pointing 
upwards. She is standing upon the earth, from which, near her left foot, a 
tobacco plant springs luxuriantly. In the exergue is the inscription, CITY 
OF RICHMOND, JULY IX, MDCCLXXXII, in Roman characters. 
Above her head is the motto, ‘Sic itur ad astra” This Seal is one and a 
half inches in diameter, and the design has been adhered to generally, with 
such variations as we shall describe, in all the official Seals to the present 
time. 


Vor, XXVII, 6* 
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“On the 27th of May, 1816, ‘the President of the Common Hall was 
ordered to cause a new Seal to be procured for the city, and a press to 
apply the same — the Seal to be made of steel so as to make an impression 
without the use of wax or wafers.’ 

“ Notwithstanding this order, the same impression appears on all the 
ordinances down to the date of January 18, 1819— in every instance upon 
a wafer. Four days after, a new Seal appears. 

“The next date to an ordinance is January 22d, 1819, and this ordinance 
is sealed with an impression one and three-quarter inches in diameter, 
stamped on the paper without a wafer, on which Justice holds the scales in 
her /eft hand, while the right bears a ponderous sword. The legend is the 
same as that above-named, except that the date is changed from July IX. 
to ‘July 19th,’ and the numerals are Arabic. The motto remains the same. 
The records give no authority for this change in the date, nor a description 
of any of the Seals used by which they can be identified. 

“ As the impressions of the City Seal are uniform in all respects from 
1819 to 1865, and the Seal of cast steel, and the press with its long arms, 
and heavy balls on the end of the same, were fixtures in the Chamberlain’s 
office, well-remembered by our contemporaries, we presume the Seal 
remained the same until the close of the war. 

“During the occupation of the city by the Federal troops, after the 
surrender, in 1865, every public office was ransacked and despoiled of such 
of its contents as struck the fancy of collectors of relics or patrons of 
junk-dealers. From April the 3d to June the 7th, 1865, the office of the 
Chamberlain was unoccupied by a city official. At the last named date, 
the Military Governor, F. H. Pierpont (John W. Turner, Major-General, 
commanding the Federal troops at this station), commenced issuing a series 
of orders in relation to the government of the city, by one of which David 
J. Saunders, Esq., a prominent citizen of Richmond, and for many years 
President of the City Council, was appointed provisional manager of the 
City of Richmond. Mr. Saunders at once re-appointed Mr. A. W. Morton, 
Chamberlain, and Mr. E. C. Howard his clerk. When Mr. Morton 
returned to his office, from which he had been ejected by the military, the 
vault in the same had been broken open, and the Seal of the city and 
everything else of value, had disappeared. The Chamberlain, feeling at 
once the necessity and importance of having a corporate Seal, conferred 
with the provisional manager and Mr. Howard, and the result was that 
they concluded to have a Seal engraved at once, and adopting the design 
and legend of the former Seal, changed the motto from that which had 
been in use since the year 1806, to the words, ‘Fiat justitia ruat coelum, 
This change was deemed necessary to protect the city from any improper 
use which might have been made of the stolen seal. With this alteration, 
it was, in reality, no more the Seal of the City of Richmond than it was 
that of New York or Paris; but the motive which prompted the change 
was very commendable, and had the spirit of these gentlemen been 
properly appreciated by the City Council, the latter would have adopted 
this Seal, made it legitimate and retained it in use. 

This Seal, made under the directions of the Provisional Government, 
was used until 1867. In the volume of ordinances published that year, 
which were adopted as a whole on the 12th of March, on page 36 we find 
the. following ordinance : 

“«4 The Seal of the City of Richmond shall continue to be the same in form and 
style as it was used prior to April, 1865.’ 
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“Under this ordinance a new Seal was engraved, and it is the one now 
under discussion. It is a little larger in diameter than any of the others 
above described, the device and motto the same as those on the Seals used 
from 1806 to 1865, but the execution is very inferior to either of the other 
three which have been described, and by an egregious blunder, the date in 
the legend is ‘July the 19th, 1789.” 

“ An examination of the facts, which are narrated above, shows that his 
honor, the Mayor, is correct in the criticism he makes upon the present 
City Seal —the date upon it is not only sanctioned by no event connected 
with the history of the city, but both the day of the month and the number 
of the year also, can only be attributed to the most inexcusable carelessness. 
We see that the date of July IX, 1782, was on the Seal used from 1806 
until 1819. Upon the Seal then introduced, it was altered to July 19th, 
1782, and thus continued until 1865, when it was repeated upon the Seal 
of the Provisional management; but when this was superseded by the Seal 
now in use, it was again changed, and made July 19th, 1789. All of these 
various blunders grew out of the omission on the part of the City Fathers, 
when they adopted a Seal, to have a description of the same entered upon 
the Journal, or in their book of ordinances. Those who are curious in such 
matters, will find recorded with minute details, in the proceedings of the 
Continental Congress, a description of the Seal adopted for the United 
States, and in like manner the convention of this State, in 1776, in adopting 
a Seal for Virginia, made every detail a matter of record, thus giving a 
permanence to the device and description more enduring than the metal 
upon which they are engraved. But we fail to find in the records of 
proceedings or in the ordinances adopted by the Common Hall or City 
Council a single entry describing any combination of figures or words as 
the official emblem of the city. That the members of the Common Hall 
were aware of the importance of having a Seal is evident from their 
proceedings in their second meeting, viz.: July 16th, 1782, above quoted, 
but the committee to whom the matter was entrusted, neglected their duty 
for three years, and failing to report up to that time, the Common Hall 
adopted the private Seal of Mr. Robert Mitchell, Mayor. This appears to 
have answered the purpose until 1806, when the first Seal made for the 
City was introduced and used until 1819, when another was obtained and 
used until 1865, to be succeeded by another which was discarded in 1867, 
to be succeeded by the one now in use; and, strange as it may sound, not 
only are no two of these exactly alike, but worse than this, not one of them 
had any legal sanction, nor have we any clue to the meaning of their 
inscriptions. It is therefore evident that we have never had a City Seal, 
the authority of which could be supported by anything else but usage. 
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Taos. H. Wrwne, 


Chairman.” 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON CiTy SEAL, RECOMMENDING 
A New Desien. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


“Tn a former report made by this Committee, the different Seals which 
had been used by the City were described, and it was demonstrated that 
there had never been a legally adopted Seal used by the City. 
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“Tn the designs of these three Seals there was an approach to uniformity 
— inasmuch as all of them had a figure representing Justice as the leading 
feature, and two of them had the same motto; but the differences in the 
costume and position of the figure, and other features, were sufficient to 
prevent their being identified as the same; and even without these, the 
different dates on them, neither of which referred to any event connected 
with the history of the City, would preclude the idea of continuing the 
same design. We, therefore, propose that the Seal of the City shall be 
changed entirely, retaining only the motto, and making this applicable to 
the rest of the design. On the most beautiful and classical designs for 
seals and medals, we find a city represented by a female figure, and we 
propose to have the Seal made after the sketch herewith presented, in 
which the genius of Richmond, as a female, dressed in classic costume, and 
wearing a mural crown, is seated upon elevated ground overlooking a river. 
In her left hand she holds a bundle of the prominent staple of the State, 
tobacco; while her right hand stretched out, points to iron works, mining 
and manufacturing operations along the banks of the river. To these she 
points, as if, in the language of the motto freely translated, she said, ‘This is 
the road to eminence.’ 

“In the exergue we propose to place the words quoted in the ordinance 
offered, in which tardy justice will be rendered to the enterprising gentle- 
man whose career as an officer of the Colony of Virginia, as a writer of 
the purest English, and a benefactor and patron of every enterprise for the 
benefit of Virginia, has had no superior, if indeed any equal, among his 
contemporaries or successors. 

“To remove all doubt in regard to the paternity of the city, we quote 
the following passage from the writings of the ‘Honorable William Byrd, 
of Westover, in Virginia, Esquire, as he wrote himself. In his account 
of ‘A journey to the land of Eden, by which name he called his property 
in North Carolina, including a stretch of fifteen miles along the fertile 
valley of the Dan river, after describing the features and quality of the soil 
of the country which his party were exploring, while encamped near the 
present site of the town of Clarksville, in this State, and giving an account 
of his operations during the day of the 19th of September, 1733, he says: 

“*¢ After satisfying my curiosity I returned the way that I came, and shot 
the same streight back again, and paddled down the river to the company. 
When we got home we laid the foundation of two large citys. One at 
Shacco’s, to be called Richmond, and the other at the Point of Appamattuck 
River, to be named Petersburgh. These Major Mayo offered to lay out 
into lots without fee or reward. The truth of it is, these two places being 
the uppermost landing of James and Appamattux Rivers, are naturally 
intended for Marts, where the traffic of the outer inhabitants must centre. 
Thus we did not build castles only, but also citys in the air. 

“ According to promise, Major Mayo laid out the two cities, and in 1737 
a map of Richmond was completed, and the lots offered for sale by lottery. 
Subsequently the Vestry for Henrico Parish having asked Mr. Byrd for an 
acre of land on the south side of Bacon’s Branch, on which to build a 
church, he replied to their request in a very polite letter, in which, after 
stating his reasons for declining to grant their request, he says: 

“*T should be very glad if you would please to think Richmond a proper 
place. I will give them two of the best lots that are not taken up, and 
besides, give them any pine timber they can find on that side Shockoe 
Creek, and wood for burning of bricks into the bargain. I hope the 
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gentlemen of the Vestry will believe me a friend of the church, when I 
make them the offer, and that I am both their’s, 
“Sir, and 
“Your most humble serv’t, 
“W. Byrp.” 


“Whereupon, ‘It is therefore ordered, That the church formerly agreed 
to be built on the south side of Bacon’s branch, be built on Indian town, at 
Richmond, after the same manner as in the said former agreement.’ 

“This donation caused the present location of St. John’s Church and the 
burial ground around it, which is hallowed by the dust of so many worthy 
representatives of the colonial and revolutionary periods. 

“ Previous to laying out this city he had erected and operated extensive 
iron works, upon what was then known as Broad Rock Island, the 
foundation and pioneer establishment of those now enlarged under the Old 
Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, with the name of the location 
changed to Belle Isle. 

- “He also gave to the city a large amount of land on the banks of the 
river, between twenty-second and twenty-fifth streets, for a Park or pleasure 
und. 

“The name of no other man is so intimately and honorably connected 
with the history of this City as Mr. Byrd’s, and yet with the exception of 
the name of one short and unimportant street, his name has never been 
perpetuated by any act of the municipal authorities of a city, which owes 
its origin to his enterprising sagacity. We propose to atone for this neglect 
in some degree, by making the Seal of the City perpetuate his connection 
with its origin, by recommending the adoption of the following ordinance: 


“An ORDINANCE 
“To Establish the Seal of the City of Richmond. 

“1. Beit Ordained, That from and after the first day of October, 1872, 
the Seal of the City of Richmond shall be represented by a design, within 
a circle, one and three-quarter inches in diameter, within which shall be 
represented a sitting female figure, clothed in classic costume, wearing a 
mural crown; in her left hand a bundle of tobacco leaves, which rest upon 
her lap; at her feet, a river flowing to her left, on the banks of which are 
shown mining operations, iron works and a steam engine, towards which 
her extended right hand is pointed. Above her head the motto, ‘ Sic dur 
ad astra, and in the exergue this inscription : 


“RICHMOND, VA., 
FOUNDED BY 
WILLIAM BYRD, 
MDCCXXXVII. 


in Roman characters. 
* * * * * * * * 


Txros. H. Wynne, Chairman.” 
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THE LIPPITT FAMILY OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Communicated by Dantet Beck witu, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 


1. Jonn’ Lrrrirt is the sixth name on a list of fifty-two persons who, in 


2. ii. Jonn, m. Ann Green or Grove. 
3. iii. Moszs, m. Mary Knowles, dau. of Henry Knowles. 


1638, had “home-lots” in Providence, R.I. Two years later 
(May 27, 1640), he signed a compact containing proposals for a 
form of government; and, in 1647, he was on a committee from 
Providence, which with othe? committees from Portsmouth, New- 
port and Warwick, met at Portsmouth “for the purpose of organ- 
izing a government” under the first charter. He soon after 
removed to Warwick, R.I., where we find his name in 1655 on 
“Ye roll of Freemen.” He had:— 

i. Narwanret, ‘died perhaps early.’’? (Savage’s Gen. Dic.) 

i 

iv. Josspn, “died perhaps early.”? (Savage’s Gen. Dic. 


) 
Resecca, m. first, Feb. 2, 1665, Joseph Howard ; and second, March 
19, 1669, Francis Budlong. 


2. Joun® (John ) married, Feb. 9, 1665, Ann Green or Grove. He died’ 


about 1670, for his widow Ann G. Lippitt married, in 1672, 

Edward Searle, Jr. John and Ann had:— 

i. Joun, b. Noy. 16, 1665; m. Rebecca Lippitt, his cousin. He was 
admitted a freeman of the colony, 1696. 

ii. Moss, b. Feb. 17, 1668. 


3. Mosrs* (John* ) was one of the deputies for Warwick at the general " 


assembly at Newport in 1681, 1684, 1690 and 1698. He died Jan. 

6, 1703. He married, Nov. 19, 1668, Mary Knowles, daughter of 

Henry Knowles. They had:— 

i. Mary, m. John Burlingame, of Kingston, R.I.,son of Roger and 
Mary Burlingame. He was born Jan. 8, 1664. 

ii. Marrna, m. Thomas Burlingame, brother of John, b. Feb. 6, 1667. 

iii. Repecca, m. John® Lippitt (John,? John’). 


4. iv. Mosgs,m. Ann Phillis Whipple. ~ 
4. Moses® (Moses,? John*) was born about 1683; died Dec. 12, 1745, 


DISH EH 


and was buried in his own ground at Warwick. Rev. James 
McSparran, D.D., preached a funeral sermon. He was admitted a 
freeman of the colony in 1704, and was a deputy to the general 
assembly six years between 1715 and 1730. He married, Nov. 20, 
1707, Ann Phillis Whipple, daughter of Joseph and Alice Whipple, 
of Providence. She was a woman of herculean strength. They 
had :— 


i. Moszs, b. Jan. 17, 1709; d. Aug. 8, 1766; m. Waite Rhodes. 

ii. Jeremian, b. Jan. 27, 1711; d. 1776; m. Welthyan Greene. 

iii. Curistopuer, b. Nov. 29, 1712; d. Dec. 7, 1764; m. Catherine Holden. 
iv. Joszpu, b. Sept. 4, 1715; d. May 17, 1783; m. Lucy Bowen. 

vy. Awnn Paiuus, b. Aug. 29, 1717; d. June 24, 1774; m. June 18, 1736 


Abraham Francis, b. 1711, d. Oct. 11, 1764. He was the son of 
Abraham Francis, of Boston, and ‘‘ was reported to be heir to most 
of the land on which Boston stood, but never obtained it.”” He 
was admitted a freeman of Warwick at the time of his marriage 

and lived there during the remainder of his life. He was appointed 
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captain of the 4th company in the Rhode Island regiment in the 
**Old French War”’ in 1775. He had no children. 


vi. Freetove, b. March 31, 1720; m. ie. 10, 1743, Samuel Chace, 
eldest son of Capt. John Chace, of Newport, and Anne Arnold, 
dau. of Benedict Arnold, first aa of the colony under the 
charter of Charles II. Samuel Chace was b. July 30, 1722. They 
had ten children, the xy of whom married her cousin, 
Thomas ® Lippitt (Joseph,* Moses,? Moses,? John‘). : 

vii. Mary, b. Dec. 2, 1723; d. Dec. 13, 1773; m. —— Westrand (or 
West, or Weston). They had no children. 

viii. Jonn, Capt., b. Dec. 24, 1731; d. Sept. 15, 1811. He, with Capt. 
Benjamin Gorton and Capt. Thomas Greene, was appointed by the 
sg ap Assembly, in 1772, to ‘‘ manage” a lottery to raise 
or the - of building a wharf in Warwick. He m. Bethi 
Rice, who died April, 1806, at. 79. They had no children. 


5. Moses * (Moses,> Moses,’ John’), born Jan. 17,1709; died Aug. 8, 
1766; married, April 26, 1732, Waite Rhodes, daughter of John 
and Catherine (Holden) Rhodes, who was born Dec. 29, 1714, and 
died Oct. 13, 1768. They lived in Warwick on a farm on Connimi- 
cut Point. They had:— 


i. Catuering, b. Dec. 19, 1734; m. —— Donaldson and had children. 

ii. Moszs, b. 1736; d. 1740. 

iii. Warres, b. 1738; d. 1740. 

iv. JosrpH, b. June 28, 1740; d. July 29, 1758, on the coast of Guinea. 
He was a sailor, on his first voyage. 

vy. Warre, b. April 10, 1743; m. Aug. 29, 1765, David Arnold, son of 
Josiah and Elizabeth (Vau hn) Arnold. They had eleven child- 
ren, the eighth of whom, Waite, was the second wife of Thomas® 
Lippitt (Joseph,* Moses,* Moses,” John’). 

vi. Moss, b. May 26, 1745; d. June 14, 1833. He was called ‘* Moses 
of the Mill,’’ because he owned the grist-mill built by Thomas 
Stafford, the first and only one in Warwick, and ground corn for 
the whole town. He married, 1768, Tabitha Greene, b. 1750, d 
Aug. 9, 1831. They had nine children. 

vii. Apranam, b. Oct. 26, 1747. He was ordained elder of the Baptist 
meeting in Warwick, » a 7, 1782. In 1793 he moved to 
Hartwick, Otsego co., N. Y. Hem. Aug. 8, 1770, Sarah Arnold, 
dau. of Capt. Josiah and Maplet renee) Arnold, b. May 24, 
tr d. Dec. 30, 1806. They while living in Warwick seven 
children. 

viii. Mary, b. June 26, 1749; m. Jan. 21, 1768, Caleb Greene, son of 
ro py and Elizabeth (Godfrey) Greene. He was a sailor, and 

ied at sea. 

ix. Repecca, b. Aug. 11, 1751; joined the Shakers at New Lebanon, 
Columbia co., N. Y., and died there. 


6. JeremiaH* (Moses,> Moses, John’), born Jan. 27,1711; died 1776. 
He was admitted a freeman of the colony in 1733, was a deputy to 
the general assembly four, and assistant five years; and was town- 
clerk of Warwick thirty-three years. He lived on his father’s 
homestead in Warwick. He married, Sept. 12, 1734, Welthyan 
Greene, daughter of Richard and Mary (Carder) Greene, born 
Feb. 17, 1715, died July .15, 1797. They had:— 

i. Awnnr, b. Nov. 15, 1735; d. June 9, 1816; m. first, Col. Christopher 
Greene, son of Philip and Elizabeth (Wickes) Greene, who was 
slaughtered May 14, 1781. They had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. She m. second, Col. John Low. 

ii. Wetruyan, b. 1737; d. 1739. 

iii, Jeremian, b. 1739; d. July 28, 1766, at sea. 

iv. Tuomas, b. 1742; d. Feb. 4, 1764, and was buried at Major Clark’s 

plantation, Demerara, British Guiana. 
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v. Exizasetn, b. Nov. 20, 1744; d. July 1, 1808, unmarried. 

vi. Wetruyan, b. March 15, 1746; m. Jan. 13, 1774, William Greene. 

vii. Wriiu1am, b. March 9, 1748 ; was an officer in the Warwick militia in 
1776. He m. 1786, Patience East, who probably died soon after, 
for he lived with his sister Elizabeth in Warwick. 

viii. Joun, b. May 15, 1750; d. April, 1797, and was buried on the coast of 
Africa. He was a age and sailed to the East Indies. He 
m. May 19, 1776, Anne Warner, dau. of Amos and Sophia (Harris) 
Warner. She died 1820. They had ten children. 

ix. Mosss, b. Dec. 16, 1752; d. April 11, 1833. He was a merchant in 
Providence, and was engaged in the Kast India trade. He m. Nov. 
7, 1785, Eliza® Lippitt (Joseph,* Moses,? Moses,” John‘), b. Sept. 
26, 1760, d. Aug. 12, 1830. hey had one daughter and six sons, 
three of whom were graduated by Brown University. Brig. Gen. 
Francis James Lippitt, U.S. V., is the eldest grandson of Moses 
and Eliza Lippitt. 


7. CuristopHER* (Moses,® Moses,*? John’), born Nov. 29, 1712; died 
Dec. 7, 1764. He moved from Warwick to “Lippitt Hill,” in 
Cranston, where his father built for him a large house. He 
married, Jan. 2, 1736, Catherine Holden, daughter of Anthony and 
Phebe (Rhodes) Holden, born Oct. 13, 1717, died May 4, 1807. 
They are buried in the family grounds on Lippitt Hill in Cranston. 
They had:— 


i. Awnruony, d. Oct. 23, 1751, set. 13 years. 

ii. Freetove, m. March 22, 1759, Olney Rice, son of Randal Rice. 

iii. Mary, m. Thomas Rice, brother of Olney Rice. 

iv. CuristopHEr, Col., b. Oct. 28, 1744; d. June 17, 1824. ‘‘ Col. Lippitt 
was descended from an ancient and very respectable family in this 
State, and had for himself acquired a high standing at the time of 
his appointment to the command of a regiment. He was a brave 
and energetic officer, prompt in the execution of all orders, prudent 
in his movements, and highly commended by the commander-in- 
chief. After the time for which his regiment was raised had 
expired, Col. Lippitt returned to his farm in Cranston, and was 
for several years returned a deputy to the General Assembly from 
that town. In 1780 he was appointed a General of Militia, 
and commanded a brigade on Rhode Island at the time the French 
troops under Rochambeau were stationed near Newport.’’ — Judge 
Cowell’s Spirit of 76. 

Col. Christopher m. March 23, 1777, Waite Harris, dau. of 
William and Patience (Clark) Harris, b. 1755, d. Sept. 8, 1836. 
They had twelve children, six of whom are buried near their 
parents on Lippitt Hill. 

vy. CaTHERINE, m. —— Higginbottom. 

vi. WARREN, d. Nov. 30, 1751, set. 3 years. 

vii. Puss, b. Dec. 6, 1749; d. Dec. 6, 1751. 

viii. Moses, b. Sept. 10, 1751; d. Dec. 15, 1844; m. Jan. 8, 1775, Anstis 
Holden, dau. of Charles Holden. He was an officer in the third 
company of the Cranston militia in 1780 and 1781, and received a 

ension for his services at that time. He moved to Killingly, 
onn., about the beginning of this century, and lived there the rest 
of his life. They had thirteen children. 

ix. Cwartes, b. March 2, 1754; d. Aug. 17, 1845; m. Jan. 12, 1783, 
Penelope Low, dau. of John and Sarah gd Low. She died 
Aug. 27, 1839. He settled in Providence after his marriage, and 
lived there more than sixty years. At his death he was the oldest 
mun in Providence. He and his wife were members of St. John’s 
Church, and, with most of their children, are buried in St. John’s 
Church-yard. They had eleven children. 

x. Lovpon, b. April 17, 1756; d. Aug. 18, 1841; m. April 8, 1781, 
Nancy Remington, dau. of Capt. Peleg Remington. She died Feb. 
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22, 1826. Loudon Lippitt removed to Otsego co., N. Y.,. and 
afterward to Crawford co., Penn. They had three children. 

xi. WarerMAN, b. May 2, 1758. 

xii. Jonn, b. Feb. 14, 1763; d. July 19, 1830. He was a private in Capt. 
Dexter’s company, in his brother’s regiment, during the year 1776, 
and was at the battles of Trenton and Princeton. After the war, 
he kept a store in Providence. He married twice, and had thirteen 
children. Two only of these were boys, and they died early. 


8. Joseru* ( Moses,’ Moses,* John’), born Sept. 4, 1715; died May 17, 
1783. He was deputy to the general assembly six years. He 
pet kept a store in Warwick. He married, Feb. 19, 1746, 

ucy Bowen, daughter of Capt. Thomas Bowen, of Rehoboth, who 
died May 20, 1795, in her 72d year. On her gravestone in 
Warwick is written: “Lucy, the truly amiable consort,” &c. They 
had :— 


i. Ann Francis, b. March 30, 1748; d. April 1, 1827; m. Edward 
Russell. 


ii. Lwucy, b. Dec. 4, 1749; d. April 16, 1787. 

iii. Joszrpn (Capt.), b. Sept. 27, 1751; d. Sept. 20, 1776. 

iv. Saran, b. Aug. 5, 1753; d. June 13, 1786. 

v. Mary, b. March 24, 1756; d. Oct. 1, 1778. 

vi. Tuomas, b. May 15, 1758; d. April 20, 1836; m. first, Elizabeth Chace, 
dau. of Samuel Chace and Freelove* Lippitt (Moses,? Moses, 
John') ; second, Waite Arnold, dau. of David Arnold and Waite® 
Lippitt (Moses,* Moses,* Moses,? John‘). 

vii. Exiza, b. Sept. 26, 1760; d. Aug. 12, 1830; m. Moses® Lippitt 
(Jeremiah,* Moses,® Moses,? John"). 


ty Later generations of this family, communicated by the author, are deposited 
in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical pen a tnt 





PLYMOUTH SHERMANS. 
Communicated by the Rev. Davip SHERMAN, D.D., of Malden, Mass. 


Tue Plymouth Shermans are the descendants of William Sherman, who 
settled at Plymouth, Mass., 1630-4, and in 1640-4 removed to Marshfield, 
which has continued the family seat to this day. Of this William we have 
been able to learn nothing previous to his emigration, not even the place 
of his residence, or the exact date of his leaving the old world. We first 
know him by his appearance among the Pilgrims. 

Of course from the above remarks it will be understood that no connec- 
tion has been ascertained between this branch and the one at Dedham, some 
members of which settled in Boston and vicinity, and of whom an account 
was given in the ReGister (vol. xxiv. 63, 155-64). That a connection 
exists is possible, and it may be probable ; but we have not been able to 
discover it. Future researches may reveal new facts which will throw 
light on this question. 

Our knowledge of this emigrant is limited. Like many of his fellow 
Pilgrims he came to the new world poor and unlettered, but rich in good 
habits and puritanic virtues. The few public documents left to us signed 
by him are signed with a cross.) We have no knowledge that the family 
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bore a coat of arms. He probably belonged to the class of yeomen, though 
a single document leaves it doubtful whether he came not as a servant into 
the country. At all events he occupied no such prominence among the 
Pilgrims as did the Shermans at Massachusetts Bay. This dissimilarity of 
social position and education would seem to indicate that the branches are 
entirely distinct, though this would not necessarily follow, as even in 
branches of high social position, members were liable to fall into an inferior 


e. 
But whatever may have been the social standing of William at the date of 
migration, he made a good record for himself after his arrival in Plymouth. 
Beginning in indigence, he was able by care and industry to become a 
thrifty husbandman and to leave to his children a rich inheritance of lands. 
Besides the tract purchased at Marshfield he held others at Rochester, 
Mass., parts of which are still owned by his descendants. 
In old age, blessed in his family and his possessions and honored by his 
~~ .o-. he died in 1679, and was buried in the family grounds at Marsh- 
field. 


1. Witi1am' SHERMAN in 1638 married Prudence Hill, and had :— 


2. i. Joun, b. 1646; died 1722. 
3. ii. Wiiu1am, died 1724. 
4. iii. Samvz., died 1718. 


- Joun® ( William’) was a farmer of Marshfield; married Oct. 25, 1677, 
Jane Hatch, of Boston, and had: — 
i. Berar, b. Aug. 11, 1678; m. Israel Thomas. 
ii. AxpicarL, b. March 15, 1679. 
. iii. Jonn, b. Oct. 17, 1682. 
iv. ——-, b. April 29, 1685; m. Josiah Holmes, of Rochester, March 


. v. Samugn, b. Feb. 22, 1686; d. Sept. 7, 1725. 
vi. Desorag, b. Sept. 4, 1689; m. Capt. James Thomas. 
vii. Lots, b. Jan. 27, 1691; m. James Dexter, of Rochester, May 24, 1723. 
viii. Witi1am, b. June 23, 1693. 
ix. Evnics, b. May 11, 1696. 


. Wiii1am’ ( William’) was a farmer of Marshfield. He served in 
the war against King Philip, and while at Swanzey, in consequence 
of exposures and of witnessing the cruelties of that sanguinary 
chief, he became insane, a malady from which he appears to have 
suffered during many months; and in consideration of this affliction 
and of the wants of his family, the colony afforded him relief of 
£20 in 1675. He married Desire, daughter of John Phillips, 
and had :— 

i. Hannan, b. Feb. 21, 1668. 

ii. Exizasera, b. March 11, 1670; d. 1695. 
7. iii. Wiiu1am, b. April 19, 1672. 

iv. Patience, b. Aug. 3, 1674. 

Vv. IENCE, b. t. 22, 1678. 
8. vi. Exenzzer, b. April 21, 1680; d. 1759. 

4, Samuet’ ( William’) was a farmer holding a part of the homestead 
given by deed from his father before his death. In the deed his 
father calls him “my noble son.” He married first, Sarah Daggett, 
by whom he had three children ; and second, Hannah :— 

i. Saran, m. Josiah Foster. 
ii. Prupsnce, m. 1775, Robert Cushman, who was 80 years of age, and 
she was a ‘‘ maiden turned of seventy.’’ 
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iii. Susannan, m. John White, Feb. 18, 1700. 
iv. Hannan, b. Feb. 20, 1688; m. Doten 
. Vv. Samuzt, b. Nov. 1, 1689; d. 1764 
vi. Mary, b.,Oct. 1, 1691 ; unm. 
. Vii. JosHua, b. Jan. 1, 1693. 
viii. Destrg, b. Oct. 1, 1695. 
ix. Patrence, b. March 1, 1698, 
. x. Wurm, b. June 1, 1699. 
. xi. GeErsuom, b. 1700. 
. xii. Cates, b. April 1, 1703. 


5. Joun® (John,* William’) was one of the first settlers of Rochester, 
on land purchased by his father. He married Sarah Baker, March 
26, 1712, and had :— 

i. Saran, b. Aug. 15, 1714. 

ii. Jane, b. Oct. 2, 1716. 

iii. Axice, b. July 29, 1719. . 
JOHN, } b. July 27, 1721; d. Nov. 5, 1802. 
AsiaalL, § b. a - 

. Bera, b. Jan. 26, 1724. 

. Wiuiam, b. Jan. 11, 1726. 
viii. Lots, b. Oct. 28, 1728. 
ix. Samug., b. Jan. 2, 1730. 


6. Samuex® (John,? William), also a farmer at Rochester, and wife 
Charity, had :— 


i. Samvgt, b. Jan. 13, 1724. 


7. Witx1am? ( William,? William’ ) was a farmer at Marshfield ; married 
Mary, daughter of Peregrine White, Feb. 3, 1697, and had :— 


i. THan«ruL, b. April 4, 1699; m. 1726, Robert Atkins. 
ii. Saran, b. May 8, 1701; m. Adam Hall. 

iii. Mary, b. June 6, 1711. 

iv. ApicaiL, § b. * = 

v. Joun, b. July 19, 1720. 

vi. AntHoNY, b. Dec. 21, 1722. 


8. Esenezer® ( William,’ William ) was of Marshfield, married Sept. 18, 
1702, Margaret, daughter of Valentine Decro, who died about 1800; 
and he married Bathsheba Ford, and had :— 


Eeazer, b. 1702; d. 1723. 
. Racuet, b. 1703; m. Seth Joice. ° 
iii. Wuiiuiam, b. Feb. 27, 1704. 
Euizanets, b. Jan. 27, 1706 ; m. Wetherell. 
JosEPH, b. July 28, 1709. 
. Asian, b. Dec. 24, 1710; m. Carver. 
ii. CaLEs. 
Exisna, d. August, 1797. 
RoBeErT. 
EBENEZER. 
Barusuesa, by second wife; married a Walker. 


9. SamuEL*® (Samuel,? William’) was a farmer on the homestead; mar- 
ried Feb. 17, 1724, Mary, daughter of Nathan Williamson, and 
had :— 

i. Icnartus, b. Feb. 26, 1726. 

ii. Mary, m. 1756, Jabez Washburne. 

iii. Noan. 

iv. JOSEPH. v. SAMUEL. 
vi. Saran, m. David Lapham, 1764. 
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. Josnua® (Samuel,? William’ ) settled in Plymouth, wife Deborah, and 
had :— 
i. Josnva, b. Sept. 17, 1736. 
ii. NarHanren, m. Maria Clark, Oct. 19, 1768. 
iii. Deporan. 

- Witxtram? (Samuel, William’) leaves us no trace of himself, without 
he be the William who appears in Rochester and by Bethia 
(Haskell) Sherman has a son WILLIAM. 


. Gersnom® (Samuel,? William’) settled at Plymouth; married Sarah 
Stevens, and had :— 
i. Lucy, b. June 5, 1742. 
ii. GersHom, b. Oct. 8, 1744. 
iii. Saran, m. Osborne. 


- Cares® (Samuel,* William’ ) settled at Plymouth, wife Rebecca, and 
had :-— 


i. Youne, b. June 6, 1746. 
ii. Rivne, b. Dec. 17, 1749. 

iii. Hannan, b. Oct. 29, 1751. 
iv. Saran, b. June 27, 1753. 
vy. Evizasetn, b. July 1, 1755. 


t= The Rev. Dr. Sherman’s manuscript, deposited in the library of the New- 
England Historic, Genealogical Society, contains the later generations of this family 
down to the sixth generation.—[Eprror.] 





THE CRANE FAMILY. 
Communicated by the Rev. JonATHAN CRANE, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Tue large number of persons, in this country, bearing the name of 
Crane, are generally the descendants of some one of the five families that 
were known as early as the year 1666. How they were related, and from 
what particular locality in England they came, remains yet to be learned; 
and in the hope that some progress may be made in this direction the fol- 
lowing statistics are prepared. They are the best in our possession, and 
may need correction, being derived chiefly from correspondents. These five 
families are represented by Jasper, of Newark, N.J.; Benjamin, of Weth- 
ersfield, Ct.; Henry, of Killingworth, Ct.; Henry, of Dorchester, Mass., 
and Stephen, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Jasper, one of the founders of Newark, N. d., is placed first, because he 
was evidently the eldest, having a family before he came to this country, 
and appearing in the New-Haven colony as early as 1639. His eldest son 
John was born in 1635, and was a native of England. He had, beside John, 
three sons and two daughters. His sons were as follows :— 

Jonn, born 1635. 

Dextverep, or Dettverance, b. June 12, 1642. 
Azarisn, b. 1648; d. Nov. 3, 1730. 

Jasper, b. 1650; d. March 16, 1712. 

His daughters Hannah and Mercy were both married, one in Newark, 
N. J., the other in Stamford, Ct. Of the sons, Azariah took a prominent 
part in the Newark Colony and Church, having married a daughter of 
Robert Treat, who afterwards returned to Milford, Ct., and some of his 
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descendants settled what was originally called Crane Town, now known as 
Mt. Clair, New Jersey. 

In the New-Haven Colony, a Henry Crane appears as marrying Con- 
currence, daughter of John Meigs, in 1663, and as one of the proprietors 
of Killingworth, Ct. His children were eight, three sons and five daugh- 
ters, as follows :— 

JouN, b. about 1664. Purse, b. Dec. 24, 1672. 
E.izaseta, b. 1666. TxropHitvs, b. Jan. 25, 1675. 
ConcurRENCE, b. Dec. 27, 1667. Asicatt, b. April, 1676 ; d. young. 
Maar, b. Aug. 23, 1670. ry, b. Oct. 25, 1677. 


The eldest son, John, married Martha Daggett, of Rehoboth, or Taunton, 
Mass., May 25, 1694. 

Not far from Killingworth, at Wethersfield, Ct., we find Benjamin Crane, 
who married April 23, 1655, Mary, daughter of William Backus, of Say- 
brook, Ct. A daughter of William Backus, of that period, married a 
Benjamin Crane, and this is the only Benjamin of whom we have any 
knowledge, of that generation, and though the name Breck has been 
given by Savage, it was also expressed as doubtful. Benjamin Crane had 
nine children, seven sons and two daughters, viz. :— 

Bensamin, b. March 1, 1656: d. June 20, 1693. 
JonaTHAN, b. Dec. 1, 1658; d. 1734. 

Joszru, b. April 1, 1661; d. Nov. 8, 1707. 
Joun, b. April 10, 1663; d. Oct. 23, 1694. 
IsrazL, b. Nov. 1, 1671; d. April 28, 1707. 
ApsranaM, b. 1668; d. July 5, 1713. 

Jacos. Exizapero. Mary. 


The second son of Benjamin, Jonathan Crane, married Deborah, daughter 


of Francis Griswold, of Norwich, Ct., Dec. 19, 1678, and died in Lebanon, 
Ct., in 1735, having lived a number of years in Windham. His children, 
born between 1680 and 1700, were: Jonathan, Mary, John, Hannah, 
Isaac, Joseph, Elizabeth, Deborah and Abigail. The first three were born 
in Norwich. There was a John Crane, of Coventry and Mansfield, who is 
supposed to belong to this family, but in what way does not appear. His 
wife was Abigail, daughter of Peter Cross who removed from Norwich to 
Windham, in company with Jonathan Crane. The name of Deborah is also 
found, in his family of children and grandchildren; and so far as we can 
learn, the change of name to Crain is confined to some of the descendants 
of Jonathan, and John, of Mansfield, if he is of another family. He was 
married Oct. 29, 1712, and had nine children, five sons and four daughters, 
beside one that died in infancy. They were born between 1713 and 1731, 
and their names are as follows :—Abigail, John, Ebenezer, Mary, Samuel, 
Hezekiah, Deborah, Daniel and Ruth. 

The third son of Benjamin, Joseph Crane, married Sarah, daughter of 
John Kilbourne, Dec. 10, 1684, and his son Joseph, born Nov. 25, 1696, was 
the father of Joseph Crane, who migrated to Putnam County, N. Y., and 
died Aug. 28, 1781, leaving eight children, five sons and three daughters, 
born between 1721 and 1735. To this family may be ascribed the origin, 
in some form, of Irving’s fancy sketch, that has made the name Ichabod 
almost national, as connected with the Cranes. 

Hezekiah Crane, and Elishama Crane, mentioned in the history of 
Windsor, Ct., were sons of John Crane, of Windham, Ct., and probably 
ee of Jonathan, second son of Benjamin Crane. John Crane, of 

indham, married for his first wife, Sarah Spencer, Sept. 16, 1708, and 

Vou, XXVII. 1* . 
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for his second wife, Prudence Belden, April 18, 1716, and had eleven 
children, six sons and five daughters, born between 1709 and 1731. “Their 
names were :—John, Abia, Eunice, Elishama, Sibyl, Hezekiah, Prudence, 
Lemuel, Hannah, Rhoda and Adonijah. 

The next and fourth family we find by the name of Crane, is Hen 
Crane, of Dorchester, Mass. From the Book of Records, of Suffolk Co., 
Mass., book 17, page 193, we infer he had a large property, and learn the 
names of his children. The property was divided among the children and 
their mother-in-law. The names as recorded are :—Benjamin, of Taunton; 
John, of Taunton ; Stephen, of Braintree; Henry, of Dorchester; Ebenezer, 
of Milton; Anna, of Taunton; Elizabeth, wife of George Townsend, of 
Taunton; and Mary, wife of Samuel Hackett, of Taunton. The fifth child, 
Ebenezer, was born Aug. 10, 1665, and the presumption is, that his father 
was a brother of Benjamin, and nearly of the same age. The eldest son, 
Benjamin, with his brother John, bought real estate in Taunton, Feb. 15, 
1699, aud the names Benjamin and John that appear upon the records of 
Taunton, Dartmouth and Tiverton, were evidently of this family, and we 
presume the Cranes from Berkley, Mass., are the descendants of Benjamin 
the son of Henry. 

The fifth distinct family we find, is that of Stephen Crane, of Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., who was in that town as early as 1666, which is the date of 
the origin of the town. According to Mr. Thomas O. Crane, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., this Stephen married a Danish woman, and came over in the 
Caledonia, that sunk in the Amboy harbor. He was born about 1620, and 
his children were :—Jeremiah, John, Daniel, Nathaniel, and probably Aza- 
riah. ‘The children of Daniel were :—Daniel, Jonathan, William, Stephen, 
who was the father of Gen. William Crane, mentioned in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, and the grandfather of Com. William M. Crane, formerly of the 
United States Navy. 

These five families were in all probability closely related to each other, 
for they were virtually of the same or similar colonies, came over early in 
the history of the country, and their descendants have revealed certain 
characteristics that would mark the families as possessed of a common 
ancestry, either in one or two generations previous to their migration to 
this country. 

Visitors to Cologne, Prussia, are generally introduced to the chapel, for 
ancient relics connected with the church of St. Ursula, erected by John Crane, 
with the pictures of the birds on the ceiling, in reference to the origin of 
the name; and the church proper contains a monument, erected to the 
memory of St. Ursula, in 1643, by John Crane, styled an ambassador from 
Holland to Prussia. 

The name Crane is found among emigrants from Ireland to this coun- 
try, but they only take the name in English for the sake of convenience ; 
their original being a different word, and having altogether a different 
signification. 

We presume that the few families about Windham, Ct., in the fourth 
generation from Benjamin, who saw fit to cast off the reference to the bird, 
and introduced Crain, did so from a prejudice against the bird; but could 
they have seen the pictures of the Numidian crane, with its light tufts, or 
of the Siberian crane, as purely white, they would have discarded their 
repugnance to the species, and we should not find some of our families 
divided in the mere orthography of the name, nor any discrepancy between 
the fathers and the children in the origin of the name. 
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THE HAYES FAMILY OF CONNECTICUT AND NEW-JERSEY. 


Communicated by A. C. M. Mig ng: Brey. Col. U. S. A., Capt. 2d Artillery, 
Brev. Brig. Gen. U. S. Vols. 


1, Serceant THomas* Hayes married Elizabeth Peck, daughter of 
Joseph Peck, in Milford, Conn., Oct. 29, 1677, by Major Treat, the 
magistrate, as was the custom at that date, ministers not having the 
right. They had: 


®. i. mos ae. 30, 1679, at Milford, Conn.; d. Oct. 28, 1759, at 
ewar 
3. ii, Joszpa, 2 by second wife, dau. of Robert Denison, one of the origi- 
4. iii. Tuomas, nal settlers of Newark. 
iv. Exizaperu, m ve. 
vy. Hannag. 


2. Ropert® ( Thomas') m. Hannah ; no issue. He was a man of 
property, and some time before his death he provided that the Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark should have his home lot of four acres, 
including his residence, at the corner of Broad and Hill streets, 
where now stands a hotel. His brother Joseph owned property 
and lived a short distance above on the opposite side of the street. 
In a will made 1749, he (Robert) mentions his wife Hannah and 
sisters Elizabeth Freeman and Hannah Hayes. ' He gave the equal 
half of all his lands to his brother Joseph; the other half he gave 
to the sons of his deceased brother Thomas, viz.: Thomas and 
Daniel. 


3, JosepH® ( Thomas' ) m. Elizabeth Day. They had: 


i. Davin, whom. and had: 1. Robert, who had John and Joseph. 2. 
David, who had David A., Esther, =. Tichenor, and Anna, m 
King. 3. Joseph. 4. Mary Combs. 5. Abigail Pike. 6. L die 
Drake. 7. Elizabeth Congar. 8. Rachel. 9. Isaac, who had John 
and Oliver. 10. Moses, who had we tae W. and George. 

ii. Samuet, who m. Sarah Bruen, and had: 1. Bruen, d. unmarried. 2. 
Phebe, m. Jabez Pierson. 3. Hannah, m. Samuel Congar (second 
wife), ‘and had Samuel H., the librarian of the New-Jersey His. Soc. 
(office in Newark), and Bruen H. 4. Sarah, m. Samuel nee 
(second wife), and had: Jabez P., Samuel H., and Alex.C.M. The 
latter had (second child } Abed C.M. Pennington — ch DD 
~ m. Clara Miller French, dau. - ey John a 

8. Military Academy ante, vol, xxv. pp. 290 and 336 
| a, who had: Samuel, Sarah, Elizabeth ail James. 

iii. JosEPH, no issue. 

iv. Marrga, no issue. 


4, Taomas* ( Zhomas' ) m. had children : 


i. Txomas, who had: 1. John; 2. Hannah, — we Osborn, 3. Elizd- 
beth, m. Henry Osbom: 4, Fikomas, d. 1 
ii. Dani, d. 1775, no issue. 


Sergeant Thomas Hayes in 1696 was chosen by the town “to order the 
prudential affairs of the neck,” i.e. the lands then lying in common, without 
division fences, east of the present line of the New-Jersey Railroad, 
constituting three (3) wards of the city. Jan. Ist, 1696-7, «The men 
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chozen to make the town rate and to make assessments on those persons 
that don’t give in a list of their estates are Joseph Harrison, Nathaniel 
Ward, Seth Tompkins, Zopher Beach, and Thomas Hayes.” Seth Tomp- 
kins was the son of Deacon Michael Tompkins, who, before the settlement 
of Newark, secreted in his house at Milford the regicides Goffe and 
Whalley. In 1698 Thomas Hayes was “with Joseph Harrison, Jasper 
Crane, and Matthew Canfield to view whether Azariah Crane may have 
land for a tan-yard out of the common and in case the men above mentioned 
agree that he shall have the land, he, the said Azariah Crane shall enjoy it 
so long as he doth follow the trade of tanning.” 

In 1702 Sergeant Thomas Hayes and Ensign Eliphalet Johnson are 
chosen assessors for the south end of the town. It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion that Thomas Hayes was an intelligent, respectable and influential 
member of the community. The date of his death is uncertain. Thomas 
Hayes witnessed a legal instrument in 1712,—perhaps that Thomas Hayes 
who died in 1749, aged 56. The elder Thomas was living in 1705, when 
he took a share of land formerly of his brother-in-law John Dennison. 
There was a Thomas Hayes at Milford in 1645 who came from Wethers- 
field. Milford was settled in 1639 by people from Wethersfield and New- 
Haven. This was that Thomas Hayes who with Major Treat, Elder 
Buckingham and Lieut. Fowler proposed to the town to build a fulling and 
saw-mill for the town of Milford. Perhaps this Thomas was the father of 
Sergeant Thomas. There seems to be some foundation for the tradition 
that three persons of the name of Hayes came to Connecticut, as 
among the inhabitants of Norwalk in 1651 were a Nathaniel Haies 
and Samuel Haies. In 1694, Nathaniel, James and Samuel Hayes. 
The name of Hayes appears in Rev. J. Pruden’s list of scholars. It is 
probable that his children had only a common school education. Joseph 
Hayes m. Elizabeth Day. He was living in July, 1777. By his will of 
that date he gives his sons David and Samuel all his lands and meadows, and 
to his daughter Martha all his personal estate, and directs that the estate 
left by his son Joseph be divided equally among the three. The following 
is from Alden’s American Epitaphs, Inscriptions, &c.: “Major Samuel 
Hayes, descendant from one of the original settlers of Newark, died on the 
Ist of June, 1811, in the 83d year of his age. He sustained the character 
of an honest and well-informed man. At an early period he took an active 
part in the revolutionary struggle, and was a distinguished officer in the 
militia during the war which secured to his beloved country the blessings of 
freedom and independence. In 1759 he was commissioned as a deputy 
surveyor for East Jersey, and, until disabled by paralysis, for half a century 
he traversed more or less, Bergen, Essex and Morris, with his compass and 
chain. In 1766 he was the master of a vessel on a voyage to Nova Scotia,. 
and subsequently sailed for other ports. He was one of three commission- 
ers for forfeited estates during the revolution, and in the faithful discharge 
of his duty incurred the displeasure of the royalists. In July, 1780, the 
refugees surprised and took him from his house at night and lodged him in 
the Sugar House in New-York, and detained him some months, together with 
his fellow commissioners,” all atrocious rebels. He served the county and 
town in various offices until 73 years of age; a self-made man, stern, 
decided and energetic, His wife died June, 1803, aged 71. Thomas Hayes 
of 1645 possibly was Sergeant Thomas Hayes, but it is doubtful, indeed 
improbable. 
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THE HUTCHINSON AND SANDFORD FAMILIES. 
Communicated by Extior SanpForD, of New-York, N. Y. 


In the record of the will of Samuel Hutchinson, as given in the sixteenth 
volume of the ReGisTER, page 331, there are some errors which must have 
been made by the clerk when he copied the will into the probate records. 
An examination of the original in the files of the court will disclose the 
mistakes. 

The name of Elifal Hatton, should be Stratton. She was the daughter 
of Gov. John Sandford, of Newport, R. L, and Mrs. Elizabeth (Webb) his 
wife, and was baptized in Boston, December 1637. She was not murdered 
by the Indians with Ann Hutchinson in 1643, at Pelham, N. Y., as Savage 
relates, but lived to be more than once publicly whipped with her step- 
mother, Mrs. Bridget Phillips, and other Quakers, for indulging in certain 
vagaries of opinion and doctrine not agreeable to the magistrates of Boston. 
(Drake’s Hist. of Boston, p. 429.) Mrs. Stratton was the wife of Bartho- 
lomew Stratton, mariner, of Boston, and died in Portsmouth, R. I, where 
her death is recorded January 18, 1724. 

Mrs. Bridget Phillips was the daughter of William and Ann Hutch- 
inson, “ the prophetess of doleful heresies,” and married, as his second wife, 
Governor (or President) John Sandford. As to his parents (see Wotes 
and Queries, 2d series, vol. vii. page 334), they had five sons: Peleg, 
William, Ezbon, Restcomb and Elisha; all of whom are mentioned in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s will, and one daughter Ann, who died in Boston, August, 1654. 

After the death of Governor Sandford she married circa 1658, Major 
William Phillips as his third wife; issue, four sons. Mrs. Bridget Phillips 
is also referred to in the will of Mr. Hutchinson, but her name is incorrectly 
written, in the probate court record, Willis, and Mr. Whitmore, in his 
pedigree of the Hutchinsons and Olivers, supposes that she had married a 
Willis of Bridgewater, not knowing how otherwise to dispose of her. 

When Mrs. Phillips died, she gave by will, dated Sept. 29, 1696, to her 
oldest son, Governor Peleg Sandford, of Newport, large tracts of land, 
which her husband, Maj. Phillips, gave her in his will (Suffolk Probate 
Records, Liber 6, page 526); said lands now comprising the towns of 
Sanford and Phillipston, Maine. (Williamson’s Hist. Maine, vol. ii. page 
383.) 

Gov. Peleg Sandford married Mary Brenton, daughter of Gov. William 
Brenton. (See deed of gift of land by Gov. Brenton to his son-in-law, 
recorded in Taunton, Liber 5, page 536.) Issue, two sons: Peleg, who 
died 1702, aged 17 (Bridgman’s King’s Ohapel Epitaphs), and William ; 
and three daughters: Ann, Bridget and Elizabeth. 

William Sanford, son of Governor Peleg, resided in Newport, and there 
married, March 1, 1714, Griselda, daughter of Nathaniel and Margaret 
(Steers) Sylvester, of the Shelter Island family of thatname. Issue, three 
daughters: Mary, who married Gov. Oliver; Margaret, who married her 
fourth cousin, Gov. Hutchinson ; and Griselda, who died unmarried. 

William Sanford was graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1711, 
and being the son of a governor, and grandson of two governors, his name 
was placed, according to the custom of the time, at the head of his class. 
He died April 24, 1721, in the thirty-first year of his age. 
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The Sanford coat of arms, as engraved on William Sanford’s gravestone, 
and also his epitaph, are in the Heraldic Journal, vol. iii. page 62, but his 
ancestry is incorrectly stated. 

His widow married Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, of Bristol, R. I. (H. C. 
1717). Issue, six children. After the death of her second husband in 
1739, she resided in Boston. 

The estate of William Sanford was divided in 1736. It included, by the 
law of primogeniture, the real estate of his father, embracing six thousand 
acres of land in Maine. The deed of partition among his three daughters, 
co-heiresses, by commissioners appointed by the court, is recorded in 
Taunton, Liber 8, p. 370. The freeholders of Phillipston and Sanford, 
Me., trace the title to their estates through this deed. 

Gov. Peleg Sandford was appointed judge of the admiralty court. He 
was living Dec. 1699, but the time of his death is not known; probably 
within the next three years. Roger Mompesson was commissioned, in 1703, 
jadge of the same court (Judge Daly’s Hist. Court of Common Pleas), 
with jurisdiction extending over Rhode Island. Can any one give the date 
of the death of Governor Sandford? 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dutcu Surnamzs.—Prof. Pearson, in the preface to his First Settlers of Alban: 
County, gives “‘ A ~~ | to the Names of Persons occurring in the Early Dute 
Records of Albany and Vicinity,’’ which we reprint below for the benefit of our 

ers :— 

“The student who searches the early Dutch records meets with many difficulties, 
none of which are more vexatious than their personal names. The majority of the 
first settlers ordinarily used no surnames, some evidently had none. In these cases 
individuals were often distinguished by personal |p sapere trades, &c., which, 
though sufficient for the time, give little or no aid to one tracing the pedigree of a 
family. It is only after great familiarity with the early writings, and a careful not- 
ing of the use of surnames, as they are sometimes subscribed to wills, conveyances, 

other important papers, that any connection can be established between a first 
settler and his later descendants. 

**But while many individuals had no surnames whatever, apparently, a few families 
had two or more. Marcelis Janse Van Bommel was farmer of the burger and ta 
ter’s excise of liquors in Beverwyck many years. Some of his children took Mar- 
celis as their surname, others Van Iveren; without a knowledge of this fact it 
would be quite impossible for his descendants to trace back their pedigree to him. 
A similar case occurred in the Albany branch of the Bratts. In the ge over 
from Holland, one child was born at sea in a storm, and he was named Storm Van 
Derzee, which epithet he and his descendants have since used as a surname. 

‘* It was not uncommon for the same individual to have two or more surnames, 
and to use them indifferently. Jan Barentse Wemp [Wemple] was sometimes 
called Poest ; he had a mill on Poesten-kil, which perhaps derived its name from him 
rather than from the Dutch word poesten. ° After his death, in 1663, his widow Mar- 
itie Myndertse married Sweer Teunise. He had two surnames, Van Velsen and 
Van Westbroeck. Jan Fort, of Niskayuna, had the following aliases: Jan La Fort, 
Jan Vandervort and Jan Lib’ s 

* The change in the spelling and pronunciation of names is likewise a source of 


considerable embarrassment. Who would sovcgue the ancient Du Trieux (pro- 


nounced Du Troo) in the modern Truax, or Beaufils in Bovie, or Barrois in 
way, or, finally, the familiar name of Jones in such laughable disguises as TSans, 
TJans and Shawns. The system of nomenclature in common use among the early 
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Dutch settlers consisted in prefixing the child’s to the father’s Christian name, ter- 
minating in se or sen; in baptism but one name was usually given ; the patronymic 
was by custom in all cases, and in the absence of a surname was sometimes 
adopted as such. ‘Thus the children of Rutger Jacobsen (Van Schoenderwoert or Van 
Woert) were respectively Margaret Rutgers, Engel Rutgers and Harmen Rages, 
and Rutgers was sary. an od assumed as the family name. The two sons of the 
first settler Wynant Gerritse (Vander Poel) were Melgert Wynantse and Gerrit 
Wynantse. The first settler Harmen Tomase Hun (Vans Amersfort) had a son 
named Tomas Harmense, and a daughter Wyntie Harmense. The first settlers 
Philip and David Schuyler, were more commonly called Philip and David Pieterse, 
being sons of Peter Schuyler. 

‘* Occasionally two patronymics were used, as Samuel Arentse Samuelse Bratt ; 
i.e. Samuel Bratt the son of Arent, who was the son of Samuel. The use of sur- 
names gradually increased me the Dutch from the time the Province was occu- 
pied by the English, in 1664, and after the first quarter of the following century few 
names were written without the addition of a family name.’’ 


Ovr Revotvtionary Rexics.—In some instances, states, towns and cities have 
bought, and taken pains to protect from spoliation, the relics of the revolutionary 
war, and they have done this at the prompting of a truly patriotic and reverent 

irit. They would remind the living and future generations of the immense price 
that was paid for our national liberties. Indeed, it may be truly said, that any 
ae which fails to commemorate, or hold in respect, the chief events and scenes 
in their history, shows that their degeneracy has already begun. 

Ona recent visit to Crown Point we saw that a railway.track had been laid 
through the ruins of the old fort, and that a large purt of the earth-works and fort 
had been carried away to fill up an adjacent a 

It is a matter of astonishment that the state of New-York has not bought these 
ruins, and those of Ticonderoga, and preserved them from destruction. Such ruins 
saturated with patriotic blood, should be sacredly guarded, and cherished with all 
the tender carefulness which gratitude and patriotism can inspire. If thus pre- 
served and cared for during the present century, doubtless succeeding generations 
would hold them in still higher esteem, as the indisputable memorials of the nation’s 
early history ; and so they would continue for » perhaps, to be inspirers of pat- 
riotism and public virtue in the hearts of those who should visit them.—[Eprror. } 


Wasuincton Irvine’s Grave.—It was Irving’s request that no ostentatious mgn- 
ument, but only simple head and foot stones should mark his grave. Was it 
cause he had a presentiment that relic-hunters,—those modern Vandals,—would 

te his grave? If so, his dream is realized. The Vandals have ruined one 
stonealready. Whoever could perpetrate such an act is insensible to — j 
ITOR. 


Wim Saerman anp THE Rev. Francis Hicemson in Letcester, EncLanp.—The 
following extract from a letter to me, dated March 25, 1870, from the Rev. Thomas 
W. Davids, of Colchester, England, contains some interesting particulars concerning 
one of the chief supporters, in Lei ' anguene. of the Rev. Francis Higginson, 
<r, —. - ose memoir, by the Rev. Dr. Felt, may be found in the RecistER, 
vol. vi. pp. — 

‘* Among the State papers at the Record office (Dom. Series, Charles I, lxxxviii. 
13), is one relating to several nonconformists, William Sherman, of Leicester, being 
one of them. The date is after Angee 1629. It appears that he was favored by 

- Williams, and his case is re erred to as an example of that prelate’s laxity. 

illiam Sherman and others had informed against Mr. Blunt, vicar of St. Marga- 

ret’s, in that town. To this Blunt replied that Sherman and the rest were puritans, 

whom he would not spare in their irregularities, being surrogate, and that they were 

of conventicles. He adds that Sherman and his fellows knelt before and after 

the communion, but stood up while eating; and he prayed that the bishop would 
interfere; but he took no notice. 

‘¢ 1t also appears that Sherman and another had got into the Court of High Com- 
mission for divers inconformities, and were principal ringleaders in such disorders ; 
and that they were the means of a Higginson to Leicester, and contribut~ 
ed to his support there. One particular against Sherman before the Court 
of High Commission, was that he and one Miller had set up some one, whose name 
I cannot read, to buy the vicarage of St. Nicholas for Higginson, “a notorious in- 


\ 
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conformist,’’ and contributed money for that purpose. Sherman escaped from the 
court through Williams’s intercession. He then ‘‘ returned with great rejoicing on 
the part of the puritans of the towne.’’ At the dateof the paper, there had been 
several conventicles in Sherman’s house, which Higginson used to frequent. Sher- 
man is described as a man evidently trusted in the whole neighborhood, and of some 
influence, who had successfully pleaded with Williams for the release of some non- 
conformists from the Ecclesiastical Court.’’ 

The Rey. Mr. Davids queries whether the above William Sherman may not be the 

rson named in the following extract from the Massachusetts Colony rds, vol. 
1. p. 25, under date of 26 February, 1628 [-9] :— 

™ ban Sherman hath liberty for 14 daies to fech his keynes in Northampt., neare 

erry.’ 

Dr. —2 { Gonsatapiont Dictio , iv. 85) thinks that the owner of the cows 
may be the William Sherman oa aie uently settled in Plymouth, N. E., a ge 
nealogy of whose family, by Rev. Dr. Sherman, is printed inthis number of the 
Recister, pp. 73-6; but if, as Dr. Sherman asserts, the Plymouth settler was 
‘*poor and unlettered,’’ and Rev. Mr. Davids’s conjecture be correct, this was 
probably not the case. Jonn Warp Dzan. 


Parsons.—Can any one give us the date of the birth of Philip Parsons, who 
was of Enfield, Conn., 1690 or 97, and still living there as late as 1713? 

His wife Ann died 15 July, 1752. Who were his parents? 

Joseph Parsons, son of Joseph and Abigail (Phel ) of West Ses, was 
hom, one records, 1702. Had he descendants; and if so, where did 
they settle 

Who were the parents of Moses Parsons, who had a son Ezra, of Ludlow, Mass.? 
Ezra died in 1800. 

Joseph Parsons and wife Elizabeth (Wheelwright) dau. of the Rev. John, of 
Boston, had sons: Joseph, b. 18 August, 1667; and Wheelwright, b. 10 April, 
1674. 1s anything known of their descendants? 

Jabez Parsons, b. Enfield, 1 March, 1730, and Noah, b. 6 February, 1734, sons of 
Christopher and Mary (Pease) Parsons—did they leave descendants?—if so, where 
did they settle? 

Daniel? Parsons and wife Mary had a son Benjamin, b. 9 July, 1722, in Enfield, 
Conn. We should like to obtain information concerning his descendents, or those 
of the other children of Daniel. 

Replies are eee oy which may be addressed to the subscriber. 

Avip Parsons’ Hotton, M.D., 
148 East 78th street, New-York. 


Morton—Sarrorp.—(Reaister, Oct., 1872, p. 445.) In record of children of Jo- 
seph®, in 14th line of page 445, after the words ‘* William Saxton, the subject of 
this sketch,”’ insert ‘* Josephine Eugenia, married Nathaniel Foster Safford, of Dor- 
chester.”” The entire ——- will then read as follows :— 

Joseph®, b. Aug. 6, 1764, d. Oct. 13, 1843, had Mary Hersey, mar. George 
Thompson ; Joseph Ephraim, deceased ; William Saxton, deceased ; William Saxton, 
the subject of this sketch; Josephine Eugenia, mar. Nathaniel Foster Safford, of 
Dorchester; Sarah Bradford; Caroline Stimson, deceased; Abigail, deceased. 
Child of Nathaniel F. and Josephine Eugenia Safford, Nathaniel Morton Safford, of 
Dorchester. Nartuante. F, Sarrorp. 


Wasurneron’s Livzace.—[The following is admitted as one of the “* curiosities ” 
of history. It will not effect the credibility of the statements heretofore made on 
the subject of Washington’s oy py Washington himself, by Sparks (Life 


t 

Washington, vol. i. p. 546-51), and by Geo. W. P. Custis (ante, vol. xi. p. 3). 

n addition to these statements we have the record in the family Bible, said to be in 

the handwriting of Washington, which record and the family tradition, and the 

statements above referred to and based thereon, must be taken as conclusive on the 
subject until better documentary proof is offered to the contrary. 

e take the liberty to cordially invite Col. Chester, of London, to fulfil in the 
pages of the Recisrer the promise implied in his interesting article on the Washing- 
ton family, ante, vol. xxi. p. 25.—Eprror.] 

“< The entire demolition of the now” [once] “ universally received pedigree” of 
the American Washingtons, by Col. Chester in the Recisrzr for Jan. 1867, seems 
to invite the registry in your pages of whatever may bear on the question of Gen. 
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Washington’s nativity and family, especially of statements published in his life- 
time. In asketch of Gen. Washington, published in London, 1781-1783, by ‘Charles 
Henry Arnold, Esq., late of Philadelphia,’ he says: ‘Israel Putnam had commanded 
in the action at Bunker’s Hill ; but the principal dependence of the colonists was 
upon Major-General Washington. ...This gentleman’s family was originally descend- 
ants from Lincolnshire, but removed to Coventry, where Mr. Washington was 
born, the 3d of September, 1727. His mother was descended from the famous Gene- 
ral Monk, afterwards created Duke of Albemarle. ... Washington wasa private vol- 
unteer in Wade’s regiment in 1746; he served against the rebels, and afterwards 
travelled into foreign countries ; but when the war broke out, in 1755, he crossed the 
Atlantic, and became a Major of the provincial forces raised against the French in 


1873.] 
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America. He at length obtained a regiment there; but when 


ce was concluded, 


retired to cultivate an estate which he had purchased in Virginia.’ ’’ 


J. W. Tuornton. ° 


First Comp NAMED FoR George Wasaincron In New-Enctanp. — (From the 
New-England Chronicle or the Esser Gazette, vol. viii. No. 366, from Thursday, 


July 27, to Thursday, August 3, 1775.) 


‘*Cambridge, August 3.—La+t Sabbath a 


child of Col. Robinson, of Dorchester, was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, of 
Stoughton, by the name of Gzorcz WasuincTon.”’ 


Query.—Is anything known of the history of this child? 


Rives, Tut Hon. Winuram Ca- 
BELL.—Grace Church, county Albo- 
marle, Va., stands near the resi- 
dence of the late William C. Rives, 
to whose liberality, and the devoted 
zeal and untiring energy of Mrs. 
Rives, the good people of that vicini- 
ty are mainly indebted for the im- 
posing and substantial structure in 
which they are privileged to assem- 
ble for Divine worship. 


In this church there has recently 
been placed an appropriate mural 
tablet. The admirable inscription 
is published under the persuasion 
that it will prove very acceptable to 
the many, at home and abroad, who 
revered and loved the deceased, and 
that all of cultivated taste will es- 
teem it asa model of monumental 
record. 


G. H. Presiz. 


IN MEMORY 
OF ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 
OF THIS CHURCH, 

WILLIAM CABELL RIVES, LU.D., 
STATESMAN, DIPLOMATIST, HISTORIAN, 
BORN 4TH May, 1793. 

DIED 25TH APRIL, 1868. 


UNITING A CLEAR AND CAPACIOUS INTELLECT, 
A COURAGEOUS AND GENEROUS TEMPER, 
WITH SOUND LEARNING 
AND COMMANDING ELOQUENCE, 

HE WON A DISTINGUISHED PLACE 
AMONG THE FOREMOST MEN 
WHOM VIRGINIA HAS CONSECRATED 
TO THE SERVICE: OF THE COUNTRY ; 
WHILE HE ADDED LUSTRE TO HIS TALENTS 
BY THE PURITY AND DIGNITY 
OF HIS PUBLIC CAREER, 

AND ADORNED HIS PRIVATE LIFE: 

WITH ALL THE VIRTUES 
WHICH CAN GRACE THE CHARACTER 
OF HUSBAND, FATHER, FRIEND, 

AND CHRISTIAN. 

‘¢ Blessed are the dead which die inthe LORD.” 


A Trrrotine Necro Stave, Prize To tHe U. S. Sure Constrtrurron—1804.—[The 


following is a copy of a paper found among the 
any one explain the transaction here referred to? 


rs of Commodore Preble. Can 
0 was ‘‘Geo. Dyson ?’’—Eprror.] 


** Syracuse, October 28th, 1804. 


‘* Received from the castle at Syracuse, one Tripoline negroe Slave, prize to the 


United States ship Constitution and shoon’'. Enterprise, captured off Tripoly on the- 

23d of December, 1803, in the Ketch Mastico, since called the Intrepid—Which 

slave [ promise to return agreeable to the order of the commanding officer of the 

United States vessels of war stationed in the Mediterranean. Geo. Dyson.” 
Vou. XXVII. 8 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE DECLARATION OF LNDEPENDENCE OF THE Unitep States. 1776— 
1876.—[ We have received the following circular, and shall be happy to be a medium 
of conveying to Mr. Snowden any communications designed for him in response to 
the following ps geen yt 

“T have, at the request of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, undertaken to 
prepare a memoir for the National Centennial ‘ upon the precise time, place and in- 
cidentals of the composition, adoption, signing fe promulgation of the Declaration 
of Independence.’ 

In order that this work may be prepared in a creditable and acceptable manner, I 
have deemed it proper to invoke the assistance of my fellow-citizens in collecting 
materials for it. 

1. Persons who may have in their possession any letters, diaries or other manu- 
scripts relating to this subject, will render a public service by sending me copies of 
such papers, or by giving a reference where they can be examined or obtained. 

2. 1 will also esteem it a favor to be referred to any published book, pamphlet 
or paper, which may be useful in the discharge of the duty assigned me. I make 
this request because some publications, especially those of a local and personal char- 
acter, may escape my nutice unless my attention is called to them. 

3. lL intend to embrace in this memoir a notice of historical places and objects 
connected with the composition, adoption and promulgation of the Declaration of 
Independence ; for example, the house where it was written, the desk used by Mr. 
Jefferson, the table upon which it was signed, the Hall of Congress, the chair of 
Hancock, the bell of liberty, &c. And, as far as practicable, to notice the places of 
abode of each member of the Committee of Independence, and of each member of 
the Congress of 1776, while sojourning in Philadelphia. Information on these points 
will be tefully received ; and any engravings or drawings of persons or places 
connected therewith will be most thankfully acknowledged. It is intended to illus- 
trate the work with pictorial representations of historical places, and of persons and 
objects connected with the great event to be commemorated. 

4. Copics of the Declaration of Independence were sent by order of the Conti- 
nental Congress, under date of July 5, 1776, to the several assemblies, conventions 
and committees of safety of the thirteen states then declared free and independent ; 
and to the several commanding officers of the continental troops, with instructions 
that it ‘ be proclaimed in each of the United States, and at the head of the army.’ 
In Philadelphia this order of Congress was carried into effect by the Council of 
Safety, on the 8th of July, at twelve o’clock, at which time the Declaration was 
read and proclaimed from the building in Independence Square, which had been 
erected in 1769, as an observatory to notice the transit of Venus. It will be inter- 
esting to place on permanent record the time and place of the promulgation of inde- 
pendence in the other states, and by the commanding officers of the continental 
troops. Information on these subjects is also respectfully invoked. 

5. And generally, any information, paper, manuscript or engraving, which is 

rmane to the subject herein mentioned, will be thankfully received, and will be 

v ¥ acknowled in the work which it is my intention to prepare, if life and 
health permit. James Ross SNowDEN. 

Philadelphia, August 28, 1871 (No.7 State House) .” 





Wasnincton—Tuornton’s Lirze.—‘* A | true and authentic | nem | of His Ex- 
cellency | George Washington | .. . By the Reverend Mr. Thomas Thornton . . . 
Philadelphia . . . 1790,’’ begins with these words: ‘* Notwithstanding it has often 
been asserted with confidence, that General Washington was a native of England, 
certain it is his ancestors came from thence to this country so long ago as the year 
1657. He, in the third descent after their migration, was born on the 11th of Feb- 
a 4 (old style), 1732, at the parish of Washington, in Westmoreland county, in 


jirginia . . . the first fruit of a second marriage.”’ J. W. Tuornton. 





Wauirren.—Who were the parents (and what were their antecedents) of Rebecca 
Whitten, of Pepperrellboro’ (Saco), Maine, who married Joshua Pillsbury, of New- 
bury? Their intention of marriage was published in Newbury, Dec. 20, 1763, and 
she died in Newbury, June 28, 1819, aged 77 (gravestone). The records of Saco 
make no mention of her family. J. M. Brapsury. 


Ipswich, Mass. 
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Ancient Town Recorps or Connecticur—TueErr PreservaTion.—[By chap. cx. 
of the Acts of the General Assembly of Connecticut, passed in the year 1870, pro- 
vision is made for the preservation of the ancient records of that state. We print 
the act, in hope that it may lead other legislatures to do the same. They cannot 
move too rapidly in this direction if they would save the old records.—Eprror. ] 

**Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the town clerk, in each town in this state, having 
manuscript volumes of town records, containing entries of deeds, town votes, wills, 
or judicial proceedings made prior to the year 1700, to cause copies to be made of 
all such entries, in a fair and legible hand, to the satisfaction of the state librarian ; 
and to transmit said copies to the state librarian on or before the fourth day of July, 
1871, for preservation in the state library. 

** Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the state librarian to procure and furnish to the 
town clerks of the several towns above referred to, suitable blank books, substantial- 
ly bound, in which to make said copies. 

**Sec. 3. As soon as any book containing such copies shall be received and ap- 
proved by the state librarian, he shall give to the town clerk from whom he shall 
have received the same an order for such sum as said librarian may deem a reasona- 
ble compensation for making said copies; and the comptrolleris hereby authorized 
to approve and allow all orders so given, and also such further accounts as said state 
librarian may contract in procuring and furnishing the blank-books described in 
section second, and to draw upon the state treasurer for the payment of the same. 

** Approved, July 15th, 1870. ”’ 


Currier.—Samuel Currier, of Haverhill, who married Mary Hardy about 1668, 
is supposed by his descendants to have been a son of Richard Currier, one of the 
early inhabitants of Salisbury and Amesbury; but he ie not mentioned in Richard 
Currier’s will. Is there any evidence tending to prove this assumed connection? 

J. M. Brappury. 








Kirrery.—Where does the name of the town of Kittery, Maine, come from, and 
when was this name first applied to that town? c. W. T. 





NECROLOGY OF N. E. HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Prepared by the Rev. Doxvs Ciarke, D.D., Historiographer. 


Jeremtan Pganopy Jewett, M.D., of Lowell, a resident member, died in that 
city, June 23, 1870, xt. 62. He was ason of Dr. Jeremiah and Mrs. Temperance 
Dodge) Jewett, of Barnstead, N. H., and was born in that town, Feb. 24, 1808. 
is father, a native of Rowley, Mass., after attending Dummer Academy, studied 
medicine with Drs. Torrey and Spofford, of Rowley, and in 1792 removed to Barn- 
stead, where he began the practice of his profession. For a quarter of a century, 
he was the only physician in the place. He died there April 22, 1836, aged 79. 
His mother, Temperance, was asister of Mrs. Judith (Dodge) Peabody, the mother 
of Mr. George Peabody, the eminent philanthropist. See was born April 4, 1772, 
and died in Barnstead, Nov. 11, 1872, aged 100 years 7 months. The paternal de- 
scent of Dr. Jewett is said to be from Joseph Jewett, an -_ settler of Rowley. 
The subject of this notice studied medicine with his father, and, for a year or 
two, with Dr. Jeremiah Spofford, of Groveland, Mass. In the years 1831-2 he was 
a student in the medical department of Dartmouth College, under the instruction 
of Drs. Mussey and Oliver. He received the degree of M.D. from that college, 1835. 
In March, 1833, he settled in Lowell as a physician. For many years he was 
special coroner of the city of Lowell, and in 1855 was a representative of that city 
in the Massachusetts legislature. He was a fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and for a considerable time president of the Medical Society of ‘‘ the Mid- 
dlesex District.’ 
The disease of which he died was dropsy. His health had been declining since 
the autumn of the year 1868. His funeral was attended on the 27th of June, 1870, 
by a large concourse of people. He was interred in the Lowell cemetery. 
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Dr. Jewett married Miss Harriet E. Loomis, of Windsor, Ct., by whom he had 
the following children, who survived him:—1, Emma L.; 2, Henrietta A.; 3, 
Thomas P.; 4, Joseph D.; and 5, Alice A. 

He left at his decease a manuscript history of Barnstead, N. H., which has since 
been revised and enlarged, and in 1872 was published in a duodecimo of 264 pages, 
by his friend, Robert B. Caverly, Esq., of the Middlesex bar. 

He was admitted a resident member of this society July 14, 1855. 


The Rev. Ernram Ansor,a corresponding member, was born in Newcastle, Me., 
Sept. 28, 1779, and died df pneumonia in Westford, Mass., July 21, 1870, in his 
9ist year. He was the oldest son of Benjamin Abbot (who fought at Bunker 
Hill), by his wife Sarah, daughter of Daniel and Ruth (Morrill) Brown, of Bruns- 
wick, Me. ; and a descendant in the 5th generation from George’ Abbot, of Andover, 
who m. Hannah, ys of William and Agnes Chandler, through Thomas? by 
wife Hannah Grey ; Benjamin,® by w. Hannah Abbot, and Benjamin, * above, his 
father. His parents removed from Newcastle to Alna, Me., and thence to Concord, 
N. H. After studying under the Rev. Asa McFarland, and at Exeter Phillips Acade- 
my, he entered Harvard College in 1802, and graduated in 1806. He was preceptor of 
an academy in Charlestown, Mass., from 1806 to 1808, when he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Andover, and graduated with its first class in 1810. He was a 
missionary to the Indians in Eastern Maine, from June, 1811, to May, 1812 ; preached 
as stated supply in Coventry, Ct., 3 mos., and was agent of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society in Rhode Island and New-Hampshire till the following year. On the 26th 
of October, 1813, he was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church in Green- 
land, N. H. On the Ist of December, 1825, he became preceptor of the Brackett 
Academy newly established in Greenland, still retaining his ministerial relations to 
the church. In the autumn of 1828, he dissolved his connection with both parish 
and academy, and removed to Westford, Mass. In November he became principal 
of Westford Academy, and held the position nearly nine years. In May, 1831, he 
commenced supplying the pulpit of the First Congregational Church (Unitarian) 
in Westford, and continued to do so till 1835. He again supplied it from 1840 to 
1845. In the fall of 1848, having recently lost the greater part of his property, he 
sold most of his real estate in Westford and removed to pated Mass. ; but in 
April, 1850, he returned to Westford and cultivated a small farm. He married Ist, 
Jan. 5, 1814, ag! Holyoke Pearson, dau. of the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson. Her 
mother, Priscilla Holyoke, was a dau. of the Rev. Edward Holyoke, president of 
Harvard College, and great granddaughter of the Rev. John Rogers, another presi- 
dent of that college, who was a grandson of the Rev. John Rogers, of Dedham, 
England, between whom and the proto-martyr, John Rogers, no connection has yet 
been traced. (See Recister, xvi. 43, 93; v. 128.) She was b. March 6, 1782, and 
‘d. in Westford July 15, 1829. He married 2d, Jan. 21, 1830, Abigail Whiting 
Bancroft, dau. of Amos and Abigail (Whiting) Bancroft, of Groton, Mass. His 
children, all by his second wife, were :—1, ‘Abba Maria, b. Nov. 14, 1830, d. Oct. 
30, 1831; 2, Lucy M. B.,b. April 10, 1832; 3, Amos B., b. Nov. 11, 1833, d. Jan. 
25, 1835; 4, Ephraim E. P., b. Aug. 9, 1835, d. April 20, 1841; 5, George Ed- 
— Henry, b. Feb. 15, 1838, grad. Harvard College 1860; 6, Sarah Bass, b. July 
13, 1841. 

In connection with the Rev. Abiel Abbot, D.D., of Peterborough, N. H., he com- 

iled A Genealogical Register of the Abbot Family, which was published in 1847, in 
ton, in an octavo of 197 pages. 

Mr. Abbot was a christian gentleman of the old school. He delighted in the 
study of the Bible, and was accustomed, even in extreme old age, and within a 
short time of his death, to read it critically in the original languages. He was ear- 
nest, cheerful and charitable. For some time he was a justice of the peace, and 
served on the school committee of Westford. In 1839 he represented that town in 
the state legislature. He was admitted a member of this society, Aug. 10, 1847. 


Samurt Hatt, ., of East Boston, a resident member, died there November 
13, 1870, 70. He was the youngest son of Capt. Luke® and Mrs. Anna (Tuels) 
Hall, of Marshfield, Mass., where he was born April 23, 1800. His great grand- 
father, Adam' Hall, said to be from Scotland, settled in Marshfield in the ear y part 
of the last century, where he married, Jan. 6, 1725, Sarah, dau. of William and 
Mercy (White) Sherman, and granddaughter of Peregrine White, the first white 
child born in New-England. His grandfather, Capt. Adam? Hall, married, in 1752, 
Kezia, dau. of Samuel and Sarah (Rogers) Ford, and had seven children, of whom 
Luke’, above, was the 5th. 
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His opportunities for education in his youth were very limited, he having been able 
to attend school only six months in the year. In pow life he was engaged in the 
business of shipbuilding with his two elder brothers, Luke and William, at White’s 
Ferry, in Marshfield. Subsequently he removed to Duxbury, where he built ships 
for the Westons and other leading merchants. Having established the reputation 
of a first-class shipbuilder, he was induced to remove to East Boston, where he 
launched his first vessel in the autumn of 1839. From that time till his death he 
continued to build ships, which were among the finest and best that were launched 
in these waters. 

His active business habits, his t energy, his exactness in financial matters 
and his sound judgment soon brought him into notice. While a member of the 
Boston board of aldermen in 1849 and 1850, he took an active interest in the intro- 
duction of Cochituate water into East Boston, and suggested the manner and route 
by which it was introduced. In 1850 he was a member of the Massachusetts house 
of representatives from Boston, and in 1866 from Marshfield, his native town. For 
nearly fifteen years he was president of the East Boston Ferry Company, and at the 
time of his decease he was president of the Maverick National Bank, a position 
which he had held for about twenty years. 

He married, first, Christiana Kent ; second, Huldah B. Sherman, both of Marsh- 
field. He had eight children, of whom four survived him, namely: 1, Samuel; 2, 
Walter Scott; 3, Marcia (Emery) ; and 4, Harriet G. 

He was admitted a resident member of this society July 23, 1855. 


Hon. Bucxincuam Suit was born on Cumberland Island, Georgia, near the 
Florida line, Oct. 31, 1810, and died in the city of New-York Jan. 5, 1871. His 
ancestors removed from Taunton, Mass., to Litchfield, Conn., and thence to Water- 
town, Conn. He was the son of Josiah and Hannah (Smith) Smith, who were 
cousins. Josiah Smith, his father, died in 1825, in Xalapa, in Mexico, where he was 
U.S. Consul, aged 50 years. Mrs. Hannah Smith died in St. Augustine, Fla., in 
1858, aged 83 years. Their only children were: 1, Thomas Buckingham, the subject 
this notice; and 2, Hannah or Anita. 

After his father’s death, Thomas Buckingham Smith was placed by his uncle, 
Robert Smith, of New ford, Mass., at Washington, now Trinity College, in 
Hartford, Conn., where he pursued the partial orscientific course, from about No- 
vember, 1827, to August, 1830. Soon after he left college he dropped the ‘* Thomas ”’ 
from his name. He was educated to the profession of the law, at the Law School 
in Cambridge, Mass., and in the office of Gen. Samuel Fessenden, of Portland, Me., 
whose son, the late Hon. William Pitt Fessenden (ante, xxv. 105-16), was his fellow 
student. He practised law in Maine one year, and then opened a law office in St. 
Augustine, Florida. He was twice elected to the Florida legislature, from St. John’s 
county, and was at one time speaker of the house of assembly. September 20, 1844, 
he was married to Julia G. Gardner, only daughter of Reuben G. and Elizabeth M. 
gees Gardner. Reuben G. Gardner died February 18, 1827, and Mrs. Elizabeth 

. Gardner is supposed to be still living in St. Augustine, Florida. Mrs. Julia G., 
wife of Mr. Smith, died in New-York, without issue, December 26, 1861. 

On the 9th of September, 1850, Buckingham Smith was appointed secretary of 
apt to Mexico, by President Taylor, and was recalled by President Fillmore 
February 2, 1852. While he was in Mexico, Mr. Smith made the acquaintance of 
several historical scholars, and especially of Don Jose F. Ramerez, with whom he 
maintained a very friendly correspondence through life. In 1851 Mr. George W. 
Riggs, Jr., of Washington, D. C.,at his own expense, printed the first literar 
work of Mr. Smith, the ‘‘ Narrative of Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca,”’ as he di 
his second, in 1854; and in 1853 Mr. Smith contributed valuable pa on the 
Pimos and Casas Grande to the third part of the government work, “‘Information 
respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes,’’ pp. 296-306. 
The work contains extracts from the diaries of Padres Garces and Font, from the 
diary of Mongé, and an anonymous work on Sonora. In the table of ‘‘ contents ”’ 
Mr. Schoolcraft, with characteristic vanity, put his own initials to the title. ‘ 

June 5,.1855, Mr. Smith was pre ree 4 secretary of legation to Spain, by Presi- 
dent Pierce, Augustus C. Dodge, of Iowa, being minister, and was recalled by 
President Buchanan. While he was in Spain he gained the friendship of the 
oriental scholar, Pascual de Gayangos, of de Reos, editor of Oviedo, and other 
scholars, and made extensive senaplias into the archives at Simancas and Seville. 


He furnished much valuable information, which he had gathered in those researches, 
for the histories of Prescott, Bancroft, Parkman, Squier, &c. Of the matter col- 
Vor. XXVII. 8* 
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lected for his own projected History of Florida, he printed at Madrid, under his own 
eye, comparing the proof, in all cases, with the original document, a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ Coleccion de Varios Documentos,’’ to which Triibner, of London, induced 
him to put his imprint. 

He also contributed articles to the Historical Magazine in 1859, 1860, 1861 and 
1862, anda ‘‘ Grammatical Sketch of the Heve Language”’ to thesecond number 
of the Bulletin of the Ethnological Society, which was also published in Shea's 
American Linguistics in 1861. A Grammar of the Pima or Nevome Language was 
printed in Spanish under his editorial care in the Linguistics, in 1862, witha Doctri- 
na Cristiana of Confesionario. 

He also ag in 1862, a very quaint and curious account of Sonora from a manu- 
script, ‘*‘ Rudo Ensayo Tentativa de una Preyencional Descripcion Geogrofica de la 
Provincia de Sonora,’’ an anonymous work of some old Spanish Jesuit. In 1864 
appeared his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Authenticity of Documents, concerning a Discovery 
in North America, claimed to have been made by Verrazzano,”’ in which he sought 
to establish the point that the narrative published by Ramusio was a fiction. This 
** Inquiry ’’ was read before the New-York Historical Society, and in a subsequent 
visit to Spain he obtained additional documents, still further substantiating his posi- 
tion, which led him to prepare a new edition, which he left unpublished. 

In June, 1866, Mr. Smith was appointed tax commissioner for Florida, and in the 
same year he prepared for the Brad ord Club a translation of the ‘* Narratives of the 
Career of Hernando De Soto in the Conquest of Florida, as told by a Knight of Elvas 
and in a Relation by Luys Hernandez de Biedma,’’ to which he added various curi- 
ous documents relating to De Soto. In the supplement to Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature are sketches of Verrazzano, Biedma, Canger, Pareja, 
Florencia, Benavides, Rochefort, Ayeta and Sigiienza, contributed by Mr. Smith. 
At the time of his death Mr. Smith was carrying through the press a new edition of 
his work on Cabeca de Vaca, of which the Hon. Henry C. Murphy had assumed the 
publication. This recital of the literary labors of Mr. Smith does not, however, 
ar ag a full bibliography of his works. 

Mr. Smith was a man of strict integrity, and of extraordinary fidelity in his 
researches and writings. He had great sagacity in his judgment of events. He 
was remarkably reticent about himself, and the largest part of his personal history 
has been obtained from others, and not from his own lips. 

He was a kind-hearted man, fond of the society of his friends, a favorite with 
children, a connoisseur of works of art, and a great admirer of the painters of the 
old Spanish school. He was eccentric, would enter your house abruptly, and leave 
as suddenly. Unexpectedly to his friends, he would leave for New-York, and as 
suddenly turn up in Florida, and perhaps in Spain. Hewasa hard student, but not 
an easy writer. Prolific as his publications were, they were ina manner forced 
on — by his friends, and when they appeared they were unsatisfactory to 

mself, 

His death was tragic indeed. He attempted, very injudiciously, to spend the last 
winter in New-York. He was not aware that his lungs were seriously diseased, 
though he was hopelessly gone in consumption. On the 4th of January he left the 
fhouse of his cousin, Mrs. Hewitt, to go to his rooms and consult his physician. 
The latter advised him at once to procure a nurse. As he stepped out of the car at 
12th street his strength failed him; a brutal policeman ed him to a distant 
station house, and thrust him into a cold cell, where he lay all night, and then was 
sent toa hospital, where he died the same day, January 5, 1871, at the age of 60 

ears. Though his address was on his person, no attempt was made to —- his 
. ‘friends, and although they made search for him in almost every imaginable direc- 
tion, it was by a mere accident that his remains were found. That a man of his 
distinction should have eae away in circumstances so trying and peculiar, is one 
of those mysteries which enwrap many of the conditions of this mysterious world. 

Mr. Smith was elected to a corresponding membership in this society, which he 
aecepted, December 15, 1863. 


Prepared by CHar.tes W. Tutt e, Esq., Assistant Historiographer. 


JoszpH Pater, M.D.,a resident member, was born in Needham, Mass., October 
3, 1796. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Stephen Palmer, a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1789, who was settled in the ministry in the East Parish of Needham, for 
a period of nearly twenty-nine years, dying there October 31, 1821, at the age of 

-five years and twenty-three days. His grandfather, for whom he was named, 
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was the Rey. Joseph Palmer, born in Cambridge, September 2, 1729, graduated at 
Harvard College 1747, minister at Norton from 1753 till his death, April 4, 1791, 
who was a son of Stephen and Sarah (Grant) Palmer, a grandson of Stephen bap. 
1697 at Cambridge, whose father Stephen may have been the first person of that 
name in Cambridge, or possibly his son. 

His mother was Catherine, daughter of the Rev. Jason Haven, pastor of the First 
Church in Dedham, where she was born August 28, 1774. The Rev. Mr. Haven 
graduated at Harvard College in 1754, married Catherine, daughter of the Rey. 
Samuel Dexter, of Dedham, whom he succeeded as pastor of the First Church in 
Dedham, in 1756, and continued in that office till his death, May 17, 1803. 

He began to fit for college under his father; but not wishing to go to college, 
made slow progress in his studies. His parents were exceedingly anxious that he 
should receive a collegiate education at the same college whiak his father, grand- 
father, maternal grandfather and great grandfather had, and he was sounaeiedl to 
follow in the footsteps of his ancestors. At the age of eighteen years he left Need- 
ham, and went to the academy in Framingham, where he continued till August, 1818, 
when he entered college at Cambridge. His favorite studies while there were Latin 
and Greek, yy the latter. This made him a favorite with Dr. Popkin, the 
Greek Professor, and he had assigned him a Greek Dialogue at the minor exhibi- 
tion, and a Greek Oration at Commencement. After leaving college, in 1820, he 
kept the Eliot School, at Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, one year, and then was employed 
as assistant in the private school of Mr. Charles W. Greene, for a few months. 
While here, a vacancy having occurred in the Latin School in Boston, he made ap- 
plication for the place, was 1 een usher, and entered upon the duties of this 
office January 1, 1822. Here he continued till October, 1824, when he resigned, 
being worn out with the arduous duties of the office. Among the pupils under his 
charge while usher in the Latin School, were the Hon. Robert U. Winthrop, the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, the Hon. George Tyler Bigelow, and many other gentlemen now dis- 
tinguished in public and professional life. While thus engaged he began the study 
of medicine, under Dr. Chandler Robbins, of Boston, and continued the study after 
leaving the Latin School, till February, 1826, when he received the degree of M.D. 
from Harvard College. He immediately entered upon the practice of his profession 
in Boston, and continued in practice, with but one or two interruptions, till the 
close of the year 1829. On the third day of October, 1825, being his twenty-ninth 
birthday, he married Mary Lucy Loretto Charlotte, daughter of James and Char- 
lotte (Kneeland) Gorham, of Boston. She was born in Havana, Cuba, December 
10, 1805, where her father then resided as a merchant. Upon the death of her 
father there, in 1814, she returned to Boston with her mother. 

Her father owned a large coffee plantation, about forty-five miles from Havana, 
called the San Cyrilo, which she inherited. A few months after his marriage it be- 
came necessary that he should personally look after his wife’s interest in this plan- 
tation; and he sailed on the fourteenth of March, 1826, for Havana, on this busi- 
ness. The only incident of the voyage worthy of mention, was being chased by a 

irate vessel, just before reaching Cuba, and being rescued by a war vessel of the 
nited States. He returned home late in May, and while in New-York he went to 
the Park Theatre, and saw the celebrated Edmund Kean in the character of Shylock. 

The Cuban plantation failing to yield the e ted amount of income, he conclu- 
ded to go there and reside. On the twenty-fifth day of November, 1829, he sailed 
with his wife and child in the brig Agile, for Havana, reaching that place on the 
sixteenth day of December. He a to his plantation, and thete settled down 
with the design of conducting it himself. An offer to purchase the plantation was 
soon made to him, which, after some time, he mown He and his wife 
some weeks visiting friends in Cuba, and on the seventeenth day of May, 1830, he 
embarked, with his family, for Boston. 

Having always had a desire to be connected with a pone r, he gladly accepted 
an offer made to him in September, to go into the office of the Columbian Cenienel 
which was about to be issued daily instead of semi-weekly. Here he remained till 
October, 1831, when he purchased of Beals & Homer one-third of the Daily Com- 
mercial Gazette,and formed with them a partnership. This continued, with some 
changes of partners, until 1839, when the co-partnership was dissolved, the enter- 
— proving a financial failure. On the ninth day of February, 1833, his wife 

ied suddenly; and on the twelfth day of March, 1834, he married Elizabeth 
Frances Harrington, the niece and adopted daughter of Mr. Edward Renouf, of 
Boston. She was born in Cambridge, September 7, 1805. In about a year her 
health began to fail, and it was judged that a warmer climate would be more favor- 
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able for her. In March, 1836, he sailed with his family for Havana, being his third 
voyage there. Here they remained till the middle of May, when it became appa- 
rent that his wife’s health did not improve as was expected, and they returned home. 
She gradually declined, and died October 15, 1836. 

In 1840 a paper called the Whig Republican was started by the printers formerly 
connected with the Centinel, and Dr. Palmer was engaged to be the editor. In less 
than three months it stopped for want of capital, he losing all his salary. From 
September, 1840, to August, 1842, he was the editor of the Boston Transcript, tak- 
<—— place of Mr. Walter, the editor, who was sick. 

n the seventeenth day of December, 1843, he married Elizabeth Blanchard 
Gragg, of Boston. During the sessions of the legislature of 1844 and of 1845, he 
reported the proceedings of the Massachusetts legislature, for the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. From April, 1844, to the end of the year, he was the editor of the Bostun 
Traveller. From 1845 to 1849 he was commercial editor and reporter of local in- 
telligence for the Boston Atlas. In July, 1849, he was appointed Inspector in the 
Custom House, and held the office till June, 1853. He then became connected with 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, in the same capacity as he had been with the A¢/as, and 
continued in this position sixteen years, retiring in 1869, on account of ill health. 

Dr. Palmer was fond of historical and genealogical researches. In 1851 he began 
to prepare the necrology of Harvard College (anie, xiv. 375), which was printed in 
the Advertiser, on commencement mornings, from that time to 1869. In 1870, he 
published it in the Christian Register. These biographical sketches had so much 
merit that in 1863 they were collected to that date, and published in an octavo volume 
of 536 pages. He was a member of the Historical Societies of New-York, Rhode- 
Island, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Maryland and Massachusetts. He became a 
resident member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society in 1852, and 
was a most useful member to the end of his life. He was its first Historiographer, 
filling the office from 1856 to 1862 ; and from 1862 till his death, he was of the board 
of directors. 

Dr. Palmer was marked by a peculiar gentleness of manner and sweetness of 
temper, which endeared him to all who knew him. He was patient under all cir- 
cumstances, and charitable towards all. His industry was great, and he labored 


as long as his system would allow. A few years before his death his sight began 
to fail him, and with this his health declined till March 3, 1871, when he died. His 
wife and a daughter survive him. 


Cartes Henry Woopwett was born in Newburyport, March 18, 1628. Hewas 
son of David and Joanna (Cook) Woodwell. David Woodwell was fifth in descent 
ag Matthew Woodwell, the great ancestor of the family, whodied in Salem, Mass., 
in 1691. 

Mr. Woodwell learned the art of peeiee in the office of the Newburyport Herald, 
where he worked as an apprentice four years and a half. At the age of twenty-one 
he came to Boston, where he worked in the segnely of compositor, proof reader and 
reporter, for the Advertiser, and for the Post. He served as private in one of the 
nine months regiments in the late civil war. He was war correspondent of the Post 
for some time, writing under the signature of ‘‘ Prescott.’’ In 1866 he resumed his 
connection with the Advertiser, and was its chief _ till 1869, when he pur- 
chased, in connection with a ae, the Worcester Evening Gazette, which he as- 
sisted in editing till his death. 

Mr. Woodwell joined the Franklin Typographical Society of Boston in 1851, and 
was its president three successive years; and at the time of his death was its treas- 
urer. He was, also, treasurer of the Massachusetts Editors’ and Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. He was a worthy member of the Grand Army of the Republic, and of the 
Masonic Fraternity. 

Mr. Woodwell was deeply attached to his profession. Whether as compositor, 
reporter or editor, he devoted. his whole energy to his work, and became master of 
the art. His supremacy in these departments made him conspicuous among his 
associates. 

Perhaps one of the most striking traits in his character, was his zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare of the Boston printers. To him, it is said, is mainly due the seg 3 
of a beautiful printers’ burial lot, at Mount Hope; the delivery, by the Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, of his great oration on Benjamin Franklin, at the Music Hall, b: 
which the treasury of the graphical Society was enriched several hund 
dollars ; and the procuring of the Preble Hail in ont street, for the use of that 
society. 
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Mr. Woodwell was prominent in every undertaking which contributed to the 
welfare of his fellow printers. By them he was held in the highest estimation. 

Mr. Woodwell married, Sept. 15, 1853, Louisa Constant, dau. of Jacob Haskell 
of Newburyport. She died April 30, 1856, leaving dau. Anne Eunice, who died 
April 21, 1°57, aged nearly three years. 

fr. Woodwell died in Worcester, after a brief illness, Jan. 30, 1871, and was 
buried in Newburyport. His death was the occasion of the manifestation of a wide 
spread grief. His professional brethren united in showing, in every possible way, 
their sense of his merits, and their sense of bereavement. It has not fallen to any 
other man of his profession, within my recollection, to have received so many marks 
of respect and appreciation. For some weeks the public press continued to give to 
the world tributes to his memory. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue New-Encianp Historic, Genzauocicat Society. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, October 2d, 1872. A quarterly meeting was 
held this afternoon, at three o’clock, at the Society’s House, No. 18 Somerset street, 
the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

Samuel H. Wentworth, ., the recording secretary, read the record of the 
proceedings of the preceding (September) meeting, which was approved. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that during the month of September 
35 volumes, 1494 pamphlets, 1 continental bill, 5 views of old Boston framed 
and 4 maps had been presented to the society. ‘The views of old Boston 
are the gift of D. Waldo Salisbury, Esq., and represent different views of 
Beacon hill and its excavations in 1811-12. They show great changes made in 
Boston in the vicinity of the State House. One of the volumes is a apo 

y 

s son EK. D. Harris, Esq., the society. Of the pamphlets, 1145 have been 
presented by Alfred Mudge, Esq. 

‘The Rev. Edmund. F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters of 
acceptance from six gentlemen who had been iotel to membership. 

The board of directors nominated one candidate as a resident and one as a 
corresponding member. They were elected. 

Edward D. Boylston, Esq., of Amherst, N. H., read a aa ord on The Hillsboro’ 
County ye of 1774 and 1775. Among those present as listeners to the reading 
were Gen. Israel Hunt, the Hon. rman. | T. Worcester, the Hon. Charles H. 
Campbell, the president of the New-Hampshire senate, and the Rev. Samuel Lee, 
citizens of New-Hampshire, besides the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the Hon. Timothy 
Farrar, Samuel Batchelder, Esq., and others, natives of that state, but now citizens 
of Massachusetts. 

The Hillsboro’ congress of 1774 and 1775 has been Seguenty mentioned by New- 
Hampshire historians, but very vaguely, from the fact that all authentic records of 
its action were supposed to have been lost, so that historical writers were dependent 
on tradition or conjecture. Mr. Boylston, who has been engaged in writing a 
history of the town of Amherst, N. H., had placed at his disposal a box of old 
papers, formerly the ar og | of Daniel Campbell, a member of the congress, but 
now of his grandson, the Hon. Charles H. Campbell. In this box the supposed 
irrecoverable records of the county congress were found, in the a of 
Daniel Campbell. The reader of the essay quoted quite extensively from these 
documents, which have never appeared in print, from the fact that they have 
remained where the first owner filed them away, undisturbed, with the dust of a 
century settled down upon them. It appears that the first congress was held 
November 8, 1774, the second April 5, 1775, and the third May 24, 1775. If there 
was a fourth session, as some conjecture, the records of it have not yet been brought 
to light. ‘The first session seems to have been called by the spontaneous action of 
the people, who found the king’s magistrates to be inimical to their rights. 
Rasieet thus of all courts of law and other civil tribunals, they found themselves, 
as they expressed it, in a ‘‘state of nature.” Desirous to preserve law and order 
in their communities, and desirous also to codperate efficiently with the action of 


genealogy of the Mason a by the late Dr. T. W. Harris, beautifully copied 
1 or 
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the continental con in Philadelphia, the several towns sent delegates to 
Amherst, where the first con was held in the court-house on the date above 
named. Before adjourning they appointed a committee of three with power to call 
another session when the emergency required it. 

Subsequently a committee of safety, numbering fifteen, was appointed, and, until 
the organization of the present state government, this body was practically the 

vernment. The Hillsboro’ congress, among other measures, adopted one for the 
thorough organization of the entire militia force, who were to meet once a week to 
drill. In this way they were prepared, after getting news of the battle of 
Lexington, to march instantly to the support of their Be ml in arms. Many 
facts of historical interest were disclosed in the paper, for which a vote of thanks 
te a by the society and a copy of the original documents asked for 
publication. 

Thanks were also voted to Messrs. Mudge and Salisbury for their donations. 


Boston, November 6. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, President 
Wilder in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the proceedings at the October 
=, and it was approved. 

The librarian reported donations to the society during the month of October of 
42 printed volumes, 529 Faye mee 1 — 5 manuscripts, 19 broadsides and 
circulars, 1 engraving and 1 continental bill. Among these donations are the 


Sacramento Daily Union from 1857 to 1860, bound in 7 volumes, the gift of Francis 
Bush, Jr., Esq.; 18 books and oy hlets relating to the history of Minnesota, 
er Williams, Esq., of St. Paul; and more than 


some of them rare, from J. Flete 
300 pamphlets from Col. Albert H. Hoyt. 

The corresponding secretar when | letters of acceptance from three gentlemen 
elected to membership, namely, two resident and one corresponding. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historivgrapher, read biographical sketches of 
two deceased members, namely, Martin B. Scott, ksq., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Oliver M. Whipple, Esq., of Lowell, Mass. 

- Leal directors nominated four candidates for resident membership, who were 
ected. 

John H. Sheppard, Esq., read a paper on The Progress of Civitization in the 
Nineteenth Century as compared with the two or three preceding Centuries. 

In comparing the progress of civilization of the nineteenth century with that of 
the two or three centuries which preceded, Mr. Sheppard gave a brief’ description of 
the state cf society and suffering in the reigns of the Tudor and Stuart families, the 
excessive prerogative including more than twenty branches, the numerous capital 
offences (in 1790 amounting to 160), the misery of the poor, their travels and 
manner of living, the scarcity of newspapers and of schools, bad roads, absence of 
police in the great cities and many other deprivations, for there was then no middle 
class. In reviewing the nineteenth century and the great changes for the better 
within a hundred years, he spoke of the great inventions,— the steamship, the 
telegraph, the Atlantic cable, lucifer matches, the lighting of our houses and streets 
by. gas, and improvements in agriculture, horticulture and pomology, in which he 
paid a high compliment to the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. He referred to the great 
increase in the duration of human life, so clearly demonstrated by Edward Jarvis, 
M.D., and to many valuable inventions in printing and photography, and to the 
telescope, ete. Among these he mentioned anesthetics, and gave fall. credit to Dr. 
Morton as the first who introduced it to the world and became a benefactor of 
mankind. He said: ‘If an angel had come down, like him who stirred up the 
te of Bethsaida, and had made this gift to the human race, what hosannas would 

ave followed him to heaven! But Dr. Morton met with little reward, and died a 
rman.’? He referred to the savings banks and to the numerous religious and 
nevolent societies of the day, all incorporated, and observed, ‘‘ Corporation is the 
fulcrum on which invention now moves the world.’’ He concluded with a reference, 
among other things, to the arbitration between the United States and Great Britain 
in Geneva, pronouncing their award as the harbinger of peace, the joy of 
christianity, and the hope of all coming time. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Sheppard for his interesting and 
instructive paper. 

Joseph Women Tucker, Esq., of Boston, clerk of the First Church in Roxbury, 
presented for safe-keeping, in the society’s fire-proof apartment, the earliest records 
of that church, which he did with the consent and approval of the pastor, the Rev. 
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George Putnam, D.D. Mr. Tucker prefaced his presentation with some remarks 
upon the peculiarities and value of the records, which contain many particulars not 
usually found in church records, showing often the families of church members and 
sometimes the place in England from which they emigrated. The Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige, D.D., and others, made remarks confirming the value of the records. 

On motion of Judge Warren, it was voted that the society gratefully receives the 
omey of the precious volume, and will deposit it in its safe for preservation and 
reference. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., presented, in behalf of Mrs. Charles W. Homer, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., a piece of the house in which Major Andre was confined before 
his execution. * 

The librarian presented from G. Symonds, Esq., town-clerk of Dorchester in 
Dorset, England, impressions from the whole series of municipal seals of that town, 
taken for this society at the suggestion of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., during his 
recent visit to that place ; and from Thomas C. Smith, Esq., of Boston, the ledger 
and day-book showing the subscribers and the cost of the frigate Boston, built 
originally by subscription, and transferred to the United States. 

hanks were morse to Messrs. Symonds, Smith, Bush, Williams and Hoyt, and to 
Mrs. Homer. for their valuable donations. , 

It was voted that the corresponding secretary transmit the votes of thanks to 
oes residing out of the United States, and the recording secretary to those in 
this country. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Clarke, the committee appointed last year to nominate 
officers, namely, Frederic Kidder, the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., William B. Trask, 
Jeremiah Colburn, Col. A. H. Hoyt and William B. Towne, were chosen the 
nominating committee for this year. 

It was voted that this committee be empowered to fill vacancies and to add to 
their number for the purpose of having the different sections of New-England 
represented on it. 

{r. Kidder, in behalf of the Register Club, presented the following list of names 
which the club recommended to the society for the committee on publication for the 
ensuing year, viz.:—Col. Albert Harrison Hoyt, John Ward Dean, William 
Blanchard Towne, Charles Wesley Tuttle and Capt. George Henry Preble; and 
they were unanimously elected as such. 


Boston, December 4. _A monthly meeting was held this day at the Socicty’s 
House, at three o’clock, P.M., President Wilder in the chair. 

The president after calling the meeting to order spake as follows : 

Gentlemen, we shall be deemed guilty of delinquency, did we not record, in the 
proceedings of the day, some notice of that calamitous event which has visited our 
city since our last meeting, an event which will ever be remembered, not only in 
New-England but in the country and in the world. On the night of the ninth and 
the morning of the tenth of last month, a fire,—a tornado of fire, struck at the 
very heart of our city, where its wealth was the largest, where its strength and 
beauty were the test, where its granite and marble and iron warehouses 
best ably to defy it. But after the short space of fifteen hours, sixty acres of 
buildings and $70,000,000 aged were swept by that tidal wave of fire into the 
whirlpool of destruction. hile we sympathize most deeply with those who have 
suffered in this disaster, many of whom are our own members who have contributed 
to the erection of this building, and while some valuable collections of books and 
art-treasure have been lost, let us render thanks to the Giver of all Good that he 
has preserved all the public libraries of the city and their buildings, and has 
permitted us once more to assemble in yy gg our own roof. In acknowledg- 
ment of these mercies, I will call upon the Rev. Lucius R. Nag D.D., to address 
the Throne of Grace. Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Dr. Paige. 

The recording secretary then read the record of the proceedings of the previous 
— which was approved. d 

The librarian’s report showed that in November there had been received 57 
printed volumes, 765 pamphlets, 3 manuscript volumes, 12 manuscripts, 9 broadsides 
and 2 curiosities, all of historical value and interest. ; 

Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., assistant historiographer, read a bay age sketch, 
peyeres by the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of the late Hon. Stephen T. 

arwell, a resident member. 

The board of directors nominated the Hon. Caleb Cushing, LL.D., and the Hon. 
Nathan Clifford, LL.D., for honorary membership, and they were unanimously elected. 
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The president read the following letter from Samuel Batchelder, +» Of 
Cambridge, accompanying a donation to the society of the following valuable books 


and documents : 
Cambridge, November 29, 1872. 


IR, 
I send for the Historic, Genealogical Society, Thirty-two volumes of bound 
Newspapers, comprising— 
The Repertory from 1813 to 1827, 14 
Chronicle and Patriot from 1832 to 1838, 
Christian Register, 
Farmer’s Cabinet, ‘ 
National Intelligencer from 1811 to 1816, including the whole period 
of the war of 1812, when the city of Washington was taken by 
the British, and their printing office burnt, 


Dear 8 


32 

The boxes also contain a miscellaneous collection of pamphlets, some of which 
may be worth preserving ; among them you will find many early reports and Jour- 
nals of Congress, and reports to the British Parliament on various subjects. 

The collection of New-Hampshire Laws and Documents consists of— 

First.—One volame folio, printed in 1771, containing the Laws of the Province 
of New-Hampshire up to that time. 

Second.— One volume folio, beginning with the proceedings of a Congress held at 
Exeter, January 5, 1776, to establish a form of government according to the resolve 
of the Continental Congress, passed November 3d, 1775. The Congress at Exeter 
established a form of government consisting of a House of Representatives and 
Council, by whose authority the Laws were enacted until the 17th of April, 1784; 
after which time the Constitution of 1784 went into operation, establishing a gov- 
ernment consisting of a Governor, Senate and House of Representatives as at pre- 
sent, who held their first meeting, and organized the government under the Consti- 
tution of 1784, at Concord, June 3d, 1784. The Journals of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to March, 1786, and the Laws passed up to that time, are contained 
in this volume. 

Thirdly.—From June, 1786, to 1801, the Journals of the Senate and House of 
eens were printed in duodecimo, and are contained in 14 volumes. 

‘ourthly.—After that time the Journals of both Houses were printed in octavo— 
a set of these Journals nearly complete as far as 1820, some of them unbound, are 
also included. 

Fifthly.—There is also a set of various editions of the Laws printed in 1789, 
1792, 1805 and 1815. The last was printed under the care of Judge Smith. In the 
publication of these several editions, it was customary to omit such acts as had been 
repealed or were not in force at the time cf the publication of the several volumes. 
I have therefore 

Sixthly, collected in three volumes, with much care, the laws passed at each ses- 
sion, and printed at the close of the session from 1792 to 1821, which comprised the 
whole legislative history of New-Hampshire for that period. One volume contains 
the acts from 1792 to 1805. One volume those from 1805 to 1814. One volume 
those from 1815 to 1821. 

Very sincerely yours, 
The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Sam’, BatcHe.per. 

President of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 


The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Batchelder for his large and very 
apenas ee and it was also voted that his letter be entered at length upon 
the records. 

C. W. Tuttle, Esq., called attention to a curiosity which had been brought 
into the hall for exhibition, it being a huge rusty iron bar, long enough to extend 
across a wide door, and having a lock and chain attached. It had been sent in b 
Mr. J. B. Stearns, of Boston, who had procured it from the site of the old Frenc 
fortress of Louisbourg, Cape Breton. In the absence of Mr. Stearns, Mr. Tuttle made 
a statement of the circumstances under which it was found, and said that from the 
known geography of the place the relic was undoubtedly the inner fastening of what 
was known as the ‘‘ Queen’s Gate ’’ of that fortress. This fortress was a work of 
great strength, built by the French to secure the entrance to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Work was begun on it in 1720, and continued till 1745, during which 
time the outlay amounted to £1,200,000, and it was still incomplete. A considera- 
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ble share of the material was purchased by the French in New-England, and it is 
quite possible that this bar may have been the work of a Boston blacksmith. In 
1745, during the war between England and France, the fortress was captured by 
an expedition sent out from New-England. By the treaty of peace, it was, however, 
restored to the French, who held it till 1758, when it was again captured by the 
English. in 1760 great anxiety was felt by the administration of William Pitt, 
lest it might again fall into the hands of the French, and, through bis influence, 
orders were given for its destruction. This work was entrusted to Admiral Byron, 
the grandfather of Lord Byron, who accomplished it after several months’ labor, the 
last blast being fired October 17, 1760. The lock attached to the bar has the bolt 
in position, showing that the gate was blown up as it stood, with the lock unturned. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Stearns for the exhibition, and to Mr. 
Tuttle for his interesting remarks. 

Stephen M. Allen, Esq., then read a paper on Clayborne’s Rebellion_in Mary- 
land. It was based upon the manuscript notes of the late Sebastian F. Streeter, 
Esq., of Baltimore, secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, well known as 
one of the most thorough and careful investigators of American may, This 
rebellion dates from the year 1635, and was mainly a struggle between Clayborne 
and his party, who had certain grants from the king, and Lord Baltimore, who held 
the Maryland charter, for the possession of the island of Kent in Chesapeake bay. 
The fortunes ot the two contending parties often fluctuated. In one instance Clay- 
borne’s party was captured, and, though he escaped to Virginia, his lieutenant, 
Thomas Smith, was held and executed. In 1644, Calvert, who was Lord Baltimore’s 
vice-governor, was captured by Clayborne and his party, and expelled from the ter- 
ritory. Calvert made it too hot for him finally, and Clayborne retired to a place 
within the limits of Virginia which he called New Kent. Clayborne was afterwards 
eee of the colony of bd poe and appears to have been held in high esteem 
there. The real jurisdiction of some of the territory thus disputed more than two 
hundred years ago is not yet settled, and commissioners of Virginia and Maryland 
are now engaged in settling the boundary line. 

At the close of the paper Mr. Allen presented to the society, in behalf of Mrs. 
Streeter, the manuscript of her husband relative to Ciayborne’s Rebellion, from 
which Mr. Allen had compiled his paper. Thanks were voted to Mr. Allen for his: 
instructive paper, and to Mrs. Streeter for her very valuable donation. 


Marne Historicat Society. 
The annual meeting of the society was held at their rooms in Brunswick, July H,, 


72. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers of the society for the ensuing year :. 

President—The Hon. Edward E. Bourne, LL.D. 

Vice-President—The Hon. James W. Bradbury, LL.D. 

Recording Secretary—A. S. Packard, D.D. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. 8. F. Dike, D.D. 

Standing Committee—Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., A.D. Wheeler, D.D., the: 
Hon. Wm. G. Barrows, the Hon. C. J. Gilman, Pres. J. L. Chamberlain. 

Publishing Committee—Dr. Leonard Woods, Dr. A. D. Wheeler, Dr. A..S. 
Packard, Prof. J. B. Sewall and Gen. John M. Brown. 

Treasurer—The Hon. Marshall Cram. 

Auditors—The Hons. Wm. G. Barrows and B. C. Bailey. 

The following gentlemen from different parts of the state were-chosen to supply 
vacancies : 

The Hon. Charles Danforth, of Gardiner, one of the justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court; Albert G. Tenney, Brunswick; Philip H. Brown, Portland; the 
Rey. Daniel Austin, Kittery ; William H. Clifford, Portland ; the Hon. Lewis Bar- 

er, Bangor; the Hon. Noah Woods, Bangor; Frank L. Dingley, Auburn; Owen 
St.0. 0? rien; Chas. W. Roberts, Bangor; Samuel F. Humphrey, Bangor; Wil- 
liam B. Lapham, M.D., Augusta; the Hon. Sydney Perham, Gov. of the state, 
Paris ; the Rev. Charles W. Hayes, Portland. The Rev. President Frank Sewall, 
and Prof. Thomas B. Moses, Urbana, Ohio; Edward P. Weston, Lake Forest, Ill. ; 
Jairus W. Terry, Salem, Wis., and John OC. Dodge, Cambridge, Mass., were chosen 
corresponding members. 

After the disposal of business matters, the society adjourned to the chemical lec- 
ture room, Adams’s Hall, Bowdoin College, for the literary exercises ty: aera to. 
the semi-centennial of the or where the society assembled with their friends, 
the President, Judge Edward E. Bourne, LL.D., in the chair, who made some 
9 
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remarks on the work of the society in rescuing from oblivion ancient records and 
papers, illustrating his position by facts which had recently fallen under his own 
observation while investigating the records of York county. 

A paper was read by the Recording Secretary, Prof. A. g: Packard, on the history 
of the society and its work, with an extended notice of the late Hon. William Willis, 
LL.D., a former president of the society. 

Owen St.C. O’Brien, the secretary of the Pemaquid Association, having commu- 
nicated the wish of that association that the society would formally express its 
approval of the design to erect a monument on the spot which may be regarded as 
the ‘* beginnings ’’ of New-England, on motion of R. K. Sewall, a resolution was 
adopted cordially expressing such approval. ‘The mover sustained the resolution by 
a series of facts relating to the earliest history of that part of our coast, and affordin 
evidence of the occupancy of Monhegan and Pemaquid at the opening of the 17t 
century. 

The president added a quotation from ‘‘ The early history of New-England, by 
Increase Mather, written in 1676’ : — ‘‘a relation of the first troubles in N. E. by 
reason of the Indians,’’ the first paragraph tending to establish the same point. 
naeaaes Woods followed with remarks on evidence of a very early settlement at 

emaquid. 

Gen. John M. Brown offered remarks on the future work of the society, particu- 
larly in rescuing and preserving facts of local history, as had been done in regard to 
Pemaquid, and then of correcting erroneous impressions made by the earlier histo- 
ries of New-England. The Hon. J. W. Bradbury, LL.D., followed on the same 
general subject. 


Tse New-Hampsuire Historicat Society. 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the N. H. Historical Society was held in Concord, 
N.H., June 12, 1872. P. B. Cogswell was elected secretary pro tem. 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Bouton, the report of the corresponding secretary 
was read by Joseph B. Walker, and accepted. 

On motion of John A. Harris, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Wm. Prescott 
for the donation of valuable papers made by him to the society ; also to John J. and 
yp N. Bell, for valuable papers of the late Judge Bell, presented by them to 
the society. 

The report of the treasurer was read and sammaes. 

J. B. Walker, from the committee on remodelling of the society’s building, made 
a verbal report concerning the improvements now in progress, which was accepted. 

Remarks in reference to the proper care of libraries were made by William B. 
Towne, who offered to be one of any number of gentlemen to give $100 each for a 
fund, the income of which should be expended for the support of a librarian. 

John J. Bell, from the publishing committee, made a verbal report, recommend- 
ing that the proceedings of the society should be printed and circulated among the 
members by the publishing committee, which recommendation was adopted on 
motion of John M. Shirley. 

Dr. Bouton was excused from serving on the committee on the Bradley Monu- 
ment, and the Hon. Moses Humphrey was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Remarks in reference to certain minerals and geological specimens, belonging to 
the society, were made by Messrs. J. B. Walker and John A. Harris, and the sub- 
ject of disposing of them was referred to the committee on reports, etc. 

Mr. Towne, from the committee on nominations, reported the following list of 
officers, and they were elected : 

President—The Hon. Charles H. Bell. 

Vice-Presidents—The Hon. William L. Foster, John M. Shirley, Esq. 

Cuveqentiog Secretary—The Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—P. B. Cogswell. 

Publishing Committee—W illiam L. Foster, John J. Bell, Samuel C. Eastman. 

Standing Committee—Joseph B. Walker, Ebenezer S. Towle, Enoch Gerrish. 

Auditing Committee—Abel Hutchins, John A. Harris. 

Rn vigeat from the committee on new members, reported the following, who were 
elected : 

Honorary Members—Joseph L. Chester, London, England ; Charles B. Goodrich, 
Tncrease N. Tarbox, Marshall P. Wilder, Luther L. Holden, Boston, Mass. ; George 
A. Marden, Lowell, Mass. ; Samuel F. Humphrey, Bangor, Me. 

Active Members—W. W. Bailey, Virgil C. Gilman, Samuel T. Worcester, Orrin 
C. Moore, Cornelius V. Dearborn, Edward Spalding, Frank A. McKean, Nashua ; 
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David Cross, Joseph W. Fellows, Lewis W. Clark, Clinton W. Stanley, Manchester ; 
James W. Emery, Albert R. Hatch, Portsmouth ; Joshua G. Hall, George T. Day, 
Dover; Albert Smith, Peterborough; H. S. Cummings, Exeter; George Olcott, 
Charlestown ; George 1. Marsten, William G. Carter, Charles F. Stewart, Jacob 
H. Gallinger, John H. Albin, Francis A. Fiske, Edward Dow, Concord; George 
F. Beede, Fremont ; the Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Amherst ; Clinton S. Averill, Bain- 
bridge Wadleigh, Milford; I. K. Gage, Fisherville ; Charles S. Faulkner, Keene ; 
Josiah C. Eastman, Hampstead. 

At the evening session the Rev. Dr. Cummings, the Hon. W. L. Foster, the Hon. 
Sylvester Dana, were appointed to prepare memorial notices of President Nathan 
Lord, of Hanover, Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn, of Hopkinton, and Prof. John S. Wood- 
man, of Hanover. 

The society repaired to the Representatives’ Hall, about'8 o’clock, P. M., where 
the Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox, of Boston, delivered a very interesting and instructive ad- 
dress upon the Early History of Dartmouth College. A fine oil painting of the 
Rev. Samson Occom, the first Indian minister who visited England, was exhibited ; 
also a sermon preached by him, and a Greek Testament which formerly belonged to 
him, both now owned in Concord. 

Norz.—By a letter from the Rev. Dr. Bouton, we learn that this society has, 
during the past season, refitted the ae recently purchased for their yon a 
ing the two upper stories with alcoves for the library and making it fire proof. By 
the liberal contribution of members and friends, the entire cust has been paid.— 
[Eprror.] 

Vermont Hisroricat Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Vermont Historical se, was holden in the general 
sommittee room at the State House, in Montpelier, on Tuesday afternoon, October 
8, 1872, and was called to order by the Rev. William H. Lord, D.D., president. 

Col. Herman D. Hopkins presented the annual report of the treasurer, which was 


adopted. 
The Hon. Charles Reed presented the annual report of the librarian, which was 


adopted. 


On motion, the following named gentlemen were elected members of the peatey 
Gilbert A. Davis, Reading; Col. Wheelock G. Veazey, Rutland; Col. Kittredge 
Haskins, Brattleboro’; Z. V. K. Willson, Esq., Rutland; E. J. Ormsbee, Esq. 
Brandon; Hon. Barnes Frisbie, Poultney: A.M. Caverly, M.D., Pittsford; Orel 
Cook, M.D., Mendon; the Hon. - H. Wheeler, Jamaica; Hiram A. eet 
ield, 


dolph; Henry Bean, Northfield; William A. Colwell, Georgia; David L. 
Milton; the Rev. J. Copeland, Waterbury; the Hon. George Ballard, Fairfax ; 
Henry A. Harmon, Bennington; L. Howard Kellogg, Benson; the Rev. Alfred 
Stevens, Westminster. 

On motion of the Hon. Hiland Hall, the president appointed a committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing , as follows: Hiland Hall, Henry Clark, Charles 
Dewey, who reported the following list of candidates, who were duly elected : 

President—W illiam H. Lord, D.D., Montpelier. 

Vice-Presidents—The Hon. James Barrett, Woodstock; the Hon. Hoyt H. 
Wheeler, Jamaica; Luther L. Dutcher, Esq., St. Albans. 

Recording Secretary—Hiram A. Huse, Montpelier. 

Corresponding Secretaries—The Hon. George G. Benedict, Burlington ; Orville S. 
Bliss, Georgia. 

Treasurer—Col. Herman D. Hopkins. Montpelier. 

librarian—The Hon. Charles Reed, Montpelier. 

Board of Curators—Henry Clark, Rutland ; the Hon. John R. Cleveland, Brook- 
field; the Hon. Kussell 8. Taft, Burlington ; the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, St. Johns- 
bury ; the Hon. E. P. Walton, Montpelier; M. C. Edmunds, M.D., Weston; Col. 
Kittredge Haskins, Brattleboro’. 

The president announced the appointment of the following standing committees : 

Printing and Publishing Committee—Hiland Hall, Bennington; EK. P. Walton, 
Montpelier ; Charles Reed, Montpelier. 

On Library and Cabinet—P. D. Bradford, Northfield; CharlesS. Smith, Mont- 
pelier; Russell S. Taft, Burlington. c 

On Finance—Charles Dewey, Montpelier; Charles Reed, Montpelier; Franklin 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 

Miss Abby M. Hemenway, of Burlington, in a pleasant letter, presented to the so- 
ciety an autograph letter of George Washington to James Madison, dated nearly 
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one hundred years ago, and covering four of letter-paper; also, two bound 
volumes of her Vermont Gazetteer. Miss Hemenway was elected an honorary 
member of the society. 

On motion of Hon. Hiland Hall, it was voted that the Rev. William H. Lord 
D.D., president of the society, be invited to prepare a paper on the ‘* Haldimand 
papers,” to be read at the next meeting of the society. 

On motion of the Hon. E. P. Walton, it was voted that Henry Swan Dana, of 
Woodstock, be invited to prepare a paper on the origin of the names of the counties 
and towns in Vermont. 

On motion of Henry Clark, it was voted that the Hon. James Barrett, of Wood- 
stock, be invited to prepare a paper on the Life and Services of the late Hon. Loyal 
U. Kellogg, of Benson. 

On motion of Henry Clark, it was voted that the next annual meeting be held in 
Rutland, on the second Tuesday in October, 1873 (provided that no session of the 
legislature is convened). 

On motion ot the Hon. Julius Converse, the society adjourned to meet in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, at 20’clock, P.M., to listen to the annual address by the Hon. Lu- 
cius K. Chittenden, of New-York. 

Eveninc.—The society met in the hall of the house of representatives, where 
also assembled a large audience of ladies and gentlemen. 

After prayer by the Rev. Alfred Stevens, of Westminster, the Rev. William H. 
Lord, D.D., president of the society, in a happy and pertinent manner introduced 
the Hon. Lucius E. Chittenden, of New-York, who proceeded to answer the question, 
** who took Ticonderoga ? ’’ 

It was a most interesting and thoroughly prepared review or résumé of the opera- 
tions and events which culminated in the capture of Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen: 
without doubt, in the main, the most accurate presentation of the history of its cap- 
ture that has ever been made, as Mr. Chittenden had omitted no research for facts 
‘bearing upon the subject. It had the close and gratified attention of the audience 
for nearly two hours. 

At the conclusion of the address, Henry Clark offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, 'That the thanks of the Vermont Historical Society are eminently due to 
the Hon. L. E. Chittenden for the repeated pleasure he has afforded them in listen- 
ing to his able and eloquent defence of Vermont’s great hero, Ethan Allen. 


Tue AmerIcaAN ANTIQUARIAN Society. 


The annual meeting (the sixtieth) of this society was held at their hall, in the 
city of Worcester, Mass., on Monday, the 2st of October, 1872, at 11 o’clock, the 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury the president in the chair. 

The report of the council embodied a history of the doings of the society during 
the preceding half year, in which was given a most satisfactory exhibit of the sub- 
stantial prosperity and usefulness of the society, as evinced in its financial condition, 
the rapid increase of its library and other collections, and the constant use made 
of its books by authors of volumes and other public writers. Among their own 
members, several have given valuable productions to the public, of which the 
** History of the Rise of the Republic of the United States,’’ by the Hon. Richard Froth- 
ingham, is specially to be commended. ‘The society has caused to be put in t 
about one half of the new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ The History of Printing’ by 
Isaiah Thomas, the founder of the society. That will be one of the most important 
works ever printed in this country. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Nathaniel Paine, showed the state of the several 
funds of the society to be as follows : 

Librarian’s and Gen. Fund, $28,958 99 Isaac Davis Fund, $679 12 

Collection and Research Fund, 14,157 08 Lincoln Legacy Fund, 1,152 20 

Bookbinding Fund, 10,167 84 

Publishing Fund, 10,123 77 Total, 

Salisbury Building Fund, 10,606 23 

The librarian, Mr. Samuel F. Haven, reported that during the last six months the 
library had received by gift, 317 books, 2,941 pamphlets, 4 volumes of newspapers, 
and 111 unbound newspapers, besides a small addition by purchase and exchange. 

The Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester (who presented an interesting paper 
upon ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner and National Airs ’’), was re-elected president of 
the society, with the following named officers as assistants : 
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Vice Presidents—The Hon. Benj. F. Thomas, LL.D., of Boston, and Mr. James 
Lenox, of New-York. 

Council—The Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., Worcester; the Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, 
M.D., Boston ; Mr. Samuel F. Haven, Worcester ; the Rev. Edw. E. Hale, Boston ; 
Joseph Sargent, M.D., Worcester ; Charles Deane, LL.D., Cambridge; the Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, D.D., Worcester ; the Hon. Richard Frothingham, LL.D., Charles- 
town; the Hon. Henry Chapin, Worcester; the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
LL.D., Hartford. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence—The Hon. Chas. Sumner, LL.D., Boston. 
P wae of Domestic Correspondence—The Hon. Emory Washburn, LL.D., 

ambridge. 

, om al Secretary—Col. John D. Washburn, Worcester. 

Treasurer—Mr. Nathaniel Paine. 

Committee of Publication—Mr. Samuel F. Haven, Worcester ; the Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, Boston ; Charles Deane, LL.D., Cambridge. 

, ae Hon. Isaac Davis, LLD., Worcester; the Hon. Ebenezer Torry, 
itchburg. 

The Tn called attention to the fact that the inscription on the tomb of John 
Smith, in St. Sepulchre’s Church, London, was becoming obliterated, and it was 
proposed that a mural tablet, with the old inscription, should be placed in that 
church, at the expense of the members of the society. The matter was referred to 
the Hon. Geo. F. Hoar and Mr. S. F. Haven, with power to act. 

After the reading of Mr. Salisbury’s interesting paper and the presentation of 
some curious communications, autographs, &c., by members of the society, and 
remarks thereon, the society adjourned. 


New-Haven Cotony Hisroricat Soctery. 


The public meetings of this society are four in number. and are held for the year 
1872-3, on the second Monday of December, January, February and March. 

At the annual meeting held at the society’s rooms on Monday evening Noy. 25, 
1872, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year : 


President—Henry White. 
Vice-President—The Rev. E. E. Beardsley. 
Treasurer—Nathan Peck. 
Secretary—Franklin B. Dexter. 

And an advisory committee of eight directors. 


Tue New-Lonpon County (Conn.) Histroricat Socrery. 


The annual meeting of the society was held in New-London, Monday, Nov. 25th. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer were read, which showed the society to 
be in an excellent condition financially. Quite a number of donations had 
— during the year from different individuals. The following officers were 


President—La Fayette S. Foster. 
Vice-Presidents—Charles J. McCurdy, Ashbel Woodward, Francis B. Loomis. 

_ Advisory Commitiee—Thomas P. Field, Hiram P. Arms, Henry P. Haven, Wil- 
liam H. Potter, John T. Wait, George W. Goddard, Henry J. Gallup, J. George 
Harris, Richard A. Wheeler, Thomas Shipman, James Griswold, John W. Stedman, 
Daniel Lee, Hiram Willey, Leydard Bill, George Pratt, Ralph Wheeler. 

Secretary—John P. C. Mather. 
Treasurer —W illiam H. Rowe. 

_ Geo. Pratt then delivered the annual address, on ‘‘ The Privateers of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ which was listened to with great interest by those present. He commenced 
by alluding to the first naval conflict of the Revolution, and to the seizure of the 
brig Nancy, in July, 1775, by Capt. Robert Niles, of Norwich. Capt. Niles was 
placed in command of the first commissioned armed vessel, the Spy, of Norwich ; 
though the first armed vessel taken by Connecticut, if not the first taken in the war, 
was the 20 gun vessel taken on the lake by the Ticonderoga expedition, to the com- 
mand of which, with the rest of the fleet on the lake, Jeremiah Halsey, of Preston, 
grandfather of Jeremiah Halsey, of Norwich, was appointed. 

Mr. Pratt then detailed the connection of Thomas Mumford of Groton with the 
Ticonderoga expedition, and with the fitting out of privateers from New-London, 
using extracts and illustrations from the papers of Mr. Mumford in his possession. 
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The efforts of Silas Deane and others before the first continental congress to get the 
naval station fixed at New-London were alluded to, and it was shown that the first 
armed vessels of congress were there equipped. The correspondence of Mr. Mumford 
with the West Indies, his directions to his captains, the prize lists and shipping papers 
of the privateers were read to illustrate the manner and extent of the business, and 
_ a general summary of the deeds of the county in the Revolution the address 


e he 

The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Pratt for his address, and a copy of 
it was requested for publication. 

The adopted by the omy the device of which was reported by Ledyard 
Bill, has a representation of the ‘Thames river from the western bank, a wharf and 
schooner in the foreground, Groton monument rising on the opposite bank, and a 
canoe with two Indians crossing the stream. 


New-Enctanp Society or New-York. 


The New-England Society held an annual meeting on the evening of Dec. 13, 
1872. The annual report was submitted by President Cowdin. It strongly recom- 
mends the project of an erection of a permanent building commensurate with the 
importance of such an institution. The report of the finance committee shows that 
the assets were $37,800, while the records of the year show larger receipts, larger 
membership and a larger permanent fund than ever before. The charity committee 
report that they have visited 313 perzons at a cost of $266.72. 

e following-named officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Kliot C. Cowdin. 

First Vice-President—Isaac H. Bailey. 

Second Vice-President—Col. William Borden. 

Directors—Dorman B. Eaton, William H. Lee, William H. Fogg, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Daniel F. Appleton, Parker Handy, James C. Porter, George Walker, Josiah 
M. Fiske, Charles G. Landon, Charles L. Tiffany, Richard Butler, Stewart L. 
Woodford, Dr. E. W. Lambert, George F, Baker, Alfred S. Hatch. 

Treasurer—Luther B. Wyman. 

Secretary—L. P. Hubbard. 

A committee was appointed to report resolutions expressive of the loss of the 
society in the death of Horace Greeley. 
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Wilmington, North Carolina, Past, Present and Future. History of its 
Harbor, with Detailed Reports of the Work for Improving and Restoring 
the same, now being conducted by the United States Government, Resources 
and Advantages as an Entrepot for the Western Cities, Harbor of Refuge 
and Ooaling Depot for Navy and Merchant Marine. Published by order 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Wilmington, N. C.: J. A. Engelhard, 
Printer. 1872. 8vo. pp. 84. 


Annual Reports of the Municipal Officers of the City of Wilmington, N. C., 
for the Fiscal Year beginning January 10th, 1871, and ending January 
9th, 1872. Wilmington, N. C.: S. G. Hall, Printer. 1872. 8vo. pp. 49. 


The first of these pamphlets contains many valuable documents upon the sub- 
jects indicated in the title. The principal report in the second pamphlet is that of the 

on. Silas N. Martin, mayor of Wilmington, 1871-2. It shows with t clearness 
the financial, industria) and sanitary condition of the metropolis of North Carolina, 
a state whose prospects are most cheering, and whieh is destined to make great 
advances in material prosperity in the next quarter of a century. The first pam- 
phlet is anonymous, but we presume that Mr. Martin, to whom we are indebted 
for copies of both pamphlets, is the compiler. J. W. D. 
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The Bristol County Directory and History for 1872: containing a Olassi- 
fied List of Professions, Trades and Mercantile Pursuits, arranged 
Alphabetically for each Oity and Town; also containing Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches, with a Register of Societies, Town Officers, etc., and 
a Full List of the Manufacturing Companies and Corporations in the 
County of Bristol, Massachusetts. Compiled, Printed and Published by 
Dean Dup.ey, No. 8 Congress Square. Boston: 1872. 8vo. pp. 240, 88. 


Brief Sketches of Freetown, Fall River and Fairhaven. By EBenezEr 
Weaver Peirce. Boston: Printed for the Author, by Dean Dudley. 
1872. 8vo. pp. 26. 

The present issue of the Bristol County Directory contains, besides a business direc- 
tory, a greater amount of historical matter relative to that county than any other 
publication that we can call to mind, much of which has never before appeared in 
print. There are historical sketches of each of the nineteen cities and towns, some 
of which are quite lengthy. Eight of these sketches have been contributed by 
Gen. Peirce, of Freetown, namely, the three reprinted in the pamphlet whose title 
is given above, and those of Acushnet, Dighton, Somerset, Swansea and Westport. 
The sketches of the other towns, namely, Attleborough, Berkley, Dartmouth, Easton, 
Mansfield, New-Bedford, Norton, Raynham, Rehoboth, Seekonk and Taunton, have 
been turnished by the Rev. Enoch Sanford, the Hon. John Daggett, the Rev. Mor- 
timer Blake, D.D., and Jonathan Chaffin, Esq., or compiled from authentic sources 
by the editor. Mr. Dudley announces that the book will be reproduced with great 
improvements and entirely new matter in two or three years. He deserves great 
pe for the pains he has taken to preserve the local history of the places of which 

e publishes directories. 

A small edition of the pamphlet by Gen. Peirce has been reprinted, for private 

distribution, with the type set for the directory. J. We Ds 


Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College deceased during the Acade- 
mical Year ending in July, 1872, including the Record of a few who died 

a short time previous, hitherto unreported (presented at the Meeting of the 

Alumni July 10th, 1872). No.2 of the Second Printed Series and No. 31 

of the whole Record. [New-Haven, Conn.: 1872.] 8vo. pp. 30. 

The first number of the Record, printed in 1860, was noticed at the time of its 
appearance (Rzcisrer, vol. xiv. 375). Since then one volume of 389 pages (1860-70) 
has been completed, and two numbers of a second issued. We believe this College was 
the first to prepare annual obituaries of deceased graduates, and the first also to 
issue them in pamphlet form. The biographical sketches must have cost a great 
deal of labor, as most of them are very complete as to facts and dates. J. Ww. D. 


A Desire for Heaven. A Sermon preached on Sunday, September 3, 1871. 
By C. D. Brap ez, Pastor of the “Church of the Redeemer,” Boston. 
Printed, not Published. Boston: Press of John Wilson and Son. 1871. 
12mo. pp. 16. 


Farewell: A Sermon Preached on Sunday, April 21st, 1872. By C. D. 
BraDLek, Pastor of the “ Church of the Redeemer.” Boston. A 
Slight Sketch of the “ Church of the Redeemer.” Printed, not Published. 
Boston: Press of John Wilson and Son. 12mo. pp. 13. 


Christ Allin All: A Sermon preached at the “Church of the Good Sama- 
ritan,” September 1st, 1872 (First Sermon at the Beginning of a Tempo- 
rary Pastorship of said Ohurch). By C. D. Brapves, Late Pastor of 
the “Church of the Redeemer.” Boston: Press of John Wilson and 
Son. 1872. 12mo. pp. 13. 

The author entitles the first of these pamphlets : ‘A Sermon of Comfort for all 
who who were made Mourners by the Terrible Disaster at Revere, Saturday Even- 
ing, Aug. 26, 1871, with special mention of the late Dr. Ezra S. Gannett.” 
He has words of cheer and sympathy for the mourners, and truthfully sketches 
the mental portrait of his revered friend Dr. Gannett. 
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The other pamphlets mark the close of Mr. Bradlee’s ministry to one church and 
the beginning of his ministrations to another. In the Farewell Sermon, where he 
gives a history of the Church of the Redeemer, of which he was the first and only 
pastor, he pays a cordial tribute to the friends who have assisted him in his labors 
in the parish and Sabbath school. In the last sermon Mr. Bradlee lays down his 
creed, which appears to be, like that of Dr. Gannett, ‘‘ midway between the ration- 
alism and evangelical tendencies of the present day.’ 

The works are suggestive of thought, and are eloquently expressed. J. w. D. 


Descendants of George Hubbard, from 1600 to 1872. By Luruer Pres- 
cott Huspsarp. New-York: L. P. Hubbard, 80 Wall Street. 1871. 


8vo. pp. 34. 


A Family History ; Johnson, Stewart, Wilson, Bowers. Washington: Gibson 
Brothers, Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 17. 

Memorial Record. In Memory of [the] Hon. Increase Sumner, of Great 
Barrington, Mass. A Funeral Discourse by [the] Rev. Evarts Scudder. 
With an Appendix, containing Obituary Notices of the Press ; Resolutions 
and Proceedings of the Berkshire Bar ; and Dedicatory Exercises of Julia 
Sumner Hall. Bridgeport, Conn.: Gould & Stiles. 1871. 8vo. pp. 74, 


The Hubbard genealogy is confined to a few lines, but is very full as to facts 
and dates, in those lines. It is embellished with several photographs. The second 
pamphlet, by Winslow M. Watson, mer was written, we are told, ‘‘ to commemo- 
rate the remarkable virtues of the families from which Mrs. Bowers [who died at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1872, aged wy | was descended, maternally and pater- 
nally, of whose rare excellence she was herself a signal example, and to furnish 
some sketches of the family of her husband,’’ a prominent one in Bristol county, 
Mass. Mrs. Bowers’s mother was Mrs. Martha Wilson, whose life is found in Mrs. 
Ellett’s Women of the Revolution. The title-page of the third pamphlet will 
answer for its table of contents. The Hon. Increase Sumner, a son of Daniel and 
Hannah (Watson) Sumner (ante, ix. 305), was a prominent citizen of Great 
Barrington, and at his death, Jan. 27, 1871, held the office of judge of the district 
court. Julia Sumner Hall, built by him as a memorial of a favorite daughter who 
died at the age of twenty-five, in 1864, was dedicated as a public hall, June 28, 1871. 

J. W. D. 


Genealogy of the Allen and Witter Families; among the Early Settlers of 
this Continent and their Descendants. By Asa W. ALLEN. Salem, O.: 
Printed by Luther W. Smith. 1872. 12mo. pp. 251. With a portrait 


of the author. 

Of this book 150 pages are devoted to the Allen family, and 18 pages to the Witter. 
A large portion of the rest of the book is taken up with an essay on The Early Set- 
tlers of this Country. Thereseems to be little attempt to form regular genealogies by 
connecting the different individuals ; and few dates of birth, death and marriages 
are given. Much material for future genealogists is, however, preserved here; 
and persons of the name will no doubt be interested in the work. Those wishing 
copies can procure them of the author, A. W. Allen, Salem, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, who will mail them for $1.25 and the postage. J. W. D. 


Sheets from an Essay toward an Indian Bibliography, an Extract from a 
Catalogue of Books relating to the History of the American Indians, in 
the Library of Tuomas W. Fietp. New-York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., Successors to Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. 

This catalogue will be especially valuable to American historical students, and 
will of course be found in all public, and in almost all private libraries. The 
annotations are full and concise. 

Who will undertake to give us a catalogue, on the plan here used, of all original 
books, pamphlets, papers and memoirs, relating in the whole or in part to the 
history of what is now the United States? Such a work need not be very 
voluminous, and could be prepared in four or five years by an industrious and 
competent person. Such a work would sell, for it is needed. 
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The Norsemen in the West; or, America before Columbus. A Tale. By 
R. M. Battantyne, Author of “The Iron Horse, or Life on the Line ;” 
“The Floating Light of the Goodwin Sands;” “The Lifeboat: a Tale 
of our Coast Heroes ;” “Erling the Bold;” “Shifting Winds: a Tough 
Yarn;” “The Lighthouse: being the story of a great Fight between 
Man and the Sea;” “Gascoyne,” &c. &c. With Illustrations. London: 
James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners street. New-York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
1872. 12mo. pp. viii. and 406. [For sale by A. Williams & Co., 135 
Washington street, Boston. Price $1.75.] : 


Mr. Ballantyne has an established reputation for skill in weaving historical facts 
and incidents, natural phenomena, and the most interesting and important details 
of the various trades, arts and callings of life into agreeable and instructive stories. 
His books are healthy and true to nature. 

The volume under notice is founded upon certain well authenticated Icelandic 
sagas, which, it is a, by those who have given the subject the most careful and 
intelligent study, relate to a series of voyages by the Northmen to the east coast of 
North America between the years 986 and 1027. ‘The author follows very closely 
Mr. Laing’s translation of ‘‘The Heimskringla, or Chronicles of the Kings of 
Norway,’’ and confines himself to voya from Greenland to what the Northmen 
called Vinland or Vineland, sup to Fe the southern parts of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and more particularly the regions about Narragansett and Buzzard 


Bays. 

We would suggest to Mr. Ballantyne that his use of the word Norsemen instead of 
Northmen is not correct. The word Norse was originally and pees applied to 
the patois spoken by the colonists from Norway who settled in the Orkney Islands 
and in the county of Caithness, Scotland, and afterward was the name of the dialect 
= by the peasantry of Norway. The —— inbabitants of Denmark, 

wives Sweden, and those of Iceland and Greenland were one people, who came, 
probably, from the regions about the Black Sea and the river Don. They first 
settled in that part of northern Europe called Denmark, but gradually spread over 
Norway and Sweden, and immigrants found their way to various islands in the 
northern ocean. The generic epithet or name for this people was, and is, Scandi- 
novians. ‘Their language was called, down to the close of the thirteenth century, 
the Danish tongue (Donsk tinga), and was spread not only over Denmar 
Norway and Sweden, but over northern Germany (Saxland), and over a part o 
England and Scotland. It was carried also to Iceland and Greenland, and this old 
Danish tongue was the language in which what is called ‘the flourishing historic 
literature of the north’’ had its rise and growth, —a field of study of the greatest 
interest. 

These people, then, —the entire body of Scandinavians,— who spoke the Dénsk 
tinga er Don-ish tongue, were called Northmen, and it was Northmen who first 
o in the east coast of North America (not the west coast as Mr. Ballantyne 

as it). 


History of Lexington, Kentucky,— lis Early Annals and Recent Progress, 
including Biographical Sketches and Personal Reminiscences of the Pioneer 
Settlers, Notices of Prominent Citizens, &c. $c. By Grorce W. Rancu, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. vi. and 428. Large 
heavy paper, muslin cover, price $4., by mail, prepaid. 


Historically, geographically and socially, Lexington is one of the most interesting 
cities in America: with two or three exceptions none are moreso. The era of her 
foundation, the character of the men who built her up, and protected her from 
destruction in her infancy, are historic. At one time, and for many years, she was 
the political, literary and commercial metropolis of ‘‘the great Northwest ’’ of the 
United States. ‘The men and women of Lexington have made her famous. 

The author aimed to make a m9 and accurate local history. He has 
evidently succeeded, and produced a book which is written in good English, with 
<4 reserve, and in good taste. It is a model in these respects. 

he publishers haye put the book into a very attractive dress, as to type, paper 
and binding. 
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Our Flag. Origin and Progress of the Flag of the United States of 
America, with an Introductory Account of the Symbols, Standards, 
Banners and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. By Geo. Henry 
Presie, U.S.N. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1872. 8vo. pp. 535. 


This book is dedicated ‘‘ not to the living but to the dead; * * to the memory 
of those penn spirits who by land or sea have fought and conquered, or fallen in 
defence of the banner it commemorates.”’ It is the work of our associate, — one of 
the most able, meritorious and faithful officers of the navy, who by every act of his 
official or professional life has enlarged and perpetuated the record of useful and 
honorable service performed on sea and land & his predecessors of the name, and 
whose personal qualities have endeared him to his numerous friends in all parts 
of the country. Our readers have been too much indebted to Capt. Preble for 
valuable articles of a historical and genealogical nature to need any assurance that 
whatever he undertakes will be done thoronahly. 

This is a full and exhaustive book. It is the result of more than twenty years’ 
reading and research. The author informs us that more than a thousand volumes 
have been examined in the preparation of these memoirs, and the correspondence 
which such a work necessitated oe been immense. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated, and in part by colored plates; the illustrations being over one hundred in 
number. The letter-press is in handsome style, and Mr. Munsell has spared no 
pains to bring out the book in an attractive form. This edition of 500 copies was 
published by subscription. 

It would be useless for us to attempt here to convey by analysis, or abstract, an 
adequate idea of the contents of the volume; that, perhaps, is sufficiently indicated 
by the title-page. It would seem as though there could be no fact or incident of 
moment relating to the history of the flag, which happened in this country, in 
foreign lands or on the ocean, in peace or in war, that has escaped the author’s 
attention. Besides this, we have a learned and voluminous introductory chapter 
upon the flags, banners, and so forth, of all other countries, from the earliest ages 
down to the present day. , 

It will ily be seen, therefore, that the range of the volume is very wide. We 
believe it will be found also to be accurate in dates, names and facts. 

The book is an honor to the author, to the navy, and to the we og fa large, and 
ought to be republished so that it may be generally circulated ; for, besides its 
historical interest, it is replete with illustrations of bravery, of patriotic devotion to 
public duty, and of private virtue, which, if rightly heeded, may be of the greatest 
service to the young and to the old in all parts of the country, among all classes of 
our people, in public as well as in private life. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By M. E. THatnerer, formerly Teacher 
of History and Composition in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Wilson, Hinckle & Co., 137 Walnut street, Cincinnati. 28 
Bond street, New-York. 8vo. pp. 376. 


_ The study of ancient history is both a duty and a pleasure. A pleasure, because 
it reveals to us the fact that though the progress of the human race has been mark- 
ed by Aeanapeens of good and evil fortune, yet that, upon the whole, its progress 
has been an ascending, not a descending one. A duty, because no nation or 
people in its turn has begun its career at the highest point reached by any of its 
predecessors, in those respects that determine the civilization of an age or people, 
such as its art, science, morals, religion, industries and government ; ~ use, like 
the human individual, each has its period of infancy, maturity and decay, and so 
affords from its experiences to succeeding ages and peoples an endless variety of 
examples both for warning and encouragement. We need to know why and wherein 
they failed or succeeded. us 
ever, since history began to be a common study, have the opportunities been 
equal to the present for gaining a full, fair and comparatively just view of the past. 
The pee of archzologists, the discoveries o' seogrs hers and the investiga- 
tions of critical scholars in all countries have reduced to fable much that has passed 
for truth, cleared up a great many uncertainties, and brought to light many 
hidden facts. 
We had long needed a school manual of ancient history ; a work that 
should be upon the advanced knowledge and opinions of the most intelligent 
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and critical students ; that should be attractive in style, and free from political, 
religious and social prejudices. . 

Such a work we have before us. The author has used the labors of Niebuhr, 
Amold, Bunsen, Mommsen, Rawlinson, Curtius and others, who stand among 
the best historical authorities. 

Upon the point whether Miss Thalheimer has correctly reported and interpreted 
the facts included in that immense sphere of study called Ancient History,’’ 
we do not here undertake to determine. It is sufficient that high authority can 
be found for the substance of the book. 

The language is goats simple, and free from idioms, and the author’s meaning 
is always clear. The work is strikingly accurate in the minor details, showing that 
the editor and_proof-reader were cognizant of the matter before them, and the book 
is elegantly printed. ‘The colored maps and fine engravings add largely to the value 
and interest of the book, which, we doubt not, will become a general favorite as 
soon as its merits are known. 


The Buckingham Family ; or, the Descendants of Thomas Buckingham, One 
of the First Settlers of Milford, Conn. Compiled at the request of 
William A. Buckingham, of Norwich, Conn. By [the] Rev. F. W. 
Cuapman, A.M., Author of the Chapman Family; Pratt Family ; 
Trowbridge Family, and Coitt Family; Member of the New-England 
Historic, Genealogical Society ; the Connecticut Historical Society ; and 
the New-Haven Colony Historical Society. Hartford, Conn.: Press of 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard. 1872. 8vo. pp. 384. 


In this volume we have,a very modest genealogy of an old and influential Con- 
necticut family. It is probable, if not certain, that all the Buckinghams in the 
country belong to the fatnily descended from THomas who was in Boston in 1637; 
in New-Haven in 1638; and in Milford in 1639, where he settled. Me was one of 
the company to which Eaton and Hopkins, Davenport and Prudden belonged, and 
one of ** the seven pillars ’’ of the church formed in the last named place, Aug. 22, 
1639, of which the amiable and useful Prudden was tor. He died while on a 
visit to Boston, in 1657 (later than Sept. 19th, the date of his will), about twenty 
years after his landing here. 

We observe that Mr. Chapman gives credit to numerous members of the family 
for aid rendered by the loan of manuscript notes made independently of him and 
of each other. Such helps are of great advantage to the compiler of a genealogy 
in many and divers ways, not the least important of which is the greater certainty 
with which they enable him to make his statements. 

The volume is well printed, furnished with good indexes and with several por- 
traits, among which is an excellent likeness of the Hon. William A. Buckingham, 
who was governor of Connecticut from 1858 to 1866, and now holds the ollice of 
senator in the federal congress. 


The Chandler Family. The Descendants of William and Annis Chandler, 
who settled in Roxbury, Mass., 1637. Collected by GzorGE CHANDLER, 
of Worcester, Mass. Printed for the Family. Boston: Press of David 
Clapp & Son, 334 Washington street. 1872. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 1212. 


Dr. Chandler was long engaged in collecting the materials for this book ; it was 
slowly and carefully printed, and subjected to very thorough revision as it went 
through the press. e edition consisted of 250 copies, of which all but 41 were 
consumed in the recent fire. The work was prepared and printed at the expense 
of Dr. Chandler, and we deeply sympathize with him in his loss. It is to be hoped 
that among the thousands whose names and history are here brought together, there 
will be found a sufficient number interested in the history of the family, and grateful 
enough to Dr. Chandler for his generous labors, to take the burden of reproducing 
the book upon themselves. Should they do so, they will of course be able to revise 
and correct any errors that may have escaped detection. If they should not do so, 
then the few volumes that remain will be memorials, not only of Dr. Chandler’s 
great industry and pious interest in nis ancestors and relatives, but also of th 
greatest conflagration that has ever afflicted. Boston. 
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The Trowbridge Family ; or, the Descendants of Thomas Trowbridge, One 
of the First Settlers of New-Haven, Conn. Compiled at the request of 
Thomas Rutherford Trowbridge, of New-Haven, Conn. By F. W. 
Cuapman, A.M. * * * * New-Haven: Punderson, Crisand & Co., 
Printers and Lithographers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 462. 

The Trowbridge family is not a large one, and nearly all, if not all, who bear the 
name in this country, are descended from Tuomas, who came from Taunton, Som- 
ersetshire, England, to America, not later than 1636, perhaps as early as 1634, 
and settled in Dorchester, Mass.; and in 1638 or 1639 removed to New-Haven, 
Conn., which has continued to be the chief seat of the family to the present time. 

Of this family, one of the leading members is Mr. Thomas R. Trowbridge, of 
New-Haven, at whose request, and at whose charge, also, this volume was compiled, 
edited and published. 1t seems to be accurate and sufficiently full, and the indexes 
are ample, and, so far as we have tested them, correct. Portraits of Mr. Trowbridge 
and his father adorn the volume, and the appendix contains several letters written 
to him by his son William R., while travelling in foreign lands 

It is gratifying to see how much more attention is paid to the style as well 
as the matter of ngs f —— ies than there was at one time, and that a majorit 
of the recent works of this kind are arranged after the plan recommended an wood 
in the Recistzer. We see none better. 


Genealogy of the Iyman Family, in Great Britain and America; the 
Ancestors and Descendants of Richard Lyman, from High Ongar in 
England, 1631. By Lyman Coteman, D.D., Professor in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania. il me poeniteat sanum patris hujus. 
Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, State street. 1872. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
10, 533. 

In the preface to this volume, Dr. Coleman ascribes its authorship to the late 
Miss Julia E. Lyman, daughter of Gaius Lyman, who resided in Hartford, Conn., 
from 1804 to 1845, the year of his decease. Miss Lyman devoted the gue art of 
the leisure of her life, no little part of her fortune, and too much of her physical 
strength to the accumulation of the materials for this genealogy. After her decease 
the onerous task of completing the work was laid upon Dr. Coleman, who, amid 
great discouragements, carried it forward to its present state. 

Part I. is taken up with matter relating to the English ancestry of the family, 
and there is an attempt to connect the first emigrant of the name with Sir John 
Leman alias Lyman, Knt., sheriff of London in 1606, and lord-mayor in 1616, and 
with the Lamberts through Sir Radulphus Lambert, Knt., and Sir Robert Umfre- 
ville, Knt., both said to be kinsmen of ‘* William the Conqueror ;”’ but the line is 
obscure, and the connection doubtful. The matter in this part of the book seems to 
be made up of loose notes which we fail to understand. e ought to be extremely 
careful when we enter upon the genealogy of our English ancestors. The liabilities 
and temptations to error in some instances seem about equal. 

The portion of the book which relates to the American Lymans is full, well 
arranged, and reasonably accurate. It traces the family from the first emigrant 
RicwarpD, who was born in High Ongar, co. Essex, England, where he was baptized 
Oct. 22, 1580, and who came to this country in 1631. He was one of the first 
settlers of Hartford, Conn. From him has grown a large and distinguished family. 

The plan upon which this genealogy is arran, follows very closely that 
recommended by the Recisrer. 

The volume is well printed, and bears the mark of careful proof-reading. 


The Rise of the Republic of the United States. By Ricnarp Frortatne- 
HAM. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1872. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 
and 640. 

Our shelves are filled with histories of the United States; while of books and 
essays that treat of political science, and, in a more or less fragmentary way, of the 

litical questions that have arisen from time tp time in our history, the number is 
immense. ‘lhese, on the one hand, have been confined almost exclusively to the facts 
of history ; or, on the other hand, where they undertook to deal with principles, it 
was in their application to passing events and the circumstances of the day. 
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systematic and aeneaptient treatise upon the origin and development of those 
rinciples and political forces which finally took form and expression in the American 
nion, has long been a desideratum. Mr. Frothingham has made a successful essay 
in that direction. 

The appearance of this book is opportune. The din of arms is dying away, and 
the conflict of angry and heated passions is yielding to that higher and noble contest 
in which the energies of all patriotic men in the country ought to be engaged,— the 
great task of binding up the wounds caused by the late civil war, and instituting 
and promoting those measures of domestic and —_ economy by which the 
industries of the people may be encouraged, and their comfort, happiness and 
freedom secured and perpetuated. 

Indeed we ought especially now to recur to first principles, lest we yield too much 
to the influence of those who under the exigencies of war became enamored of 
nilitary and autocratic power. 

The public heart is so softened and the public intelligence is so quickened by re- 
cent events, that both are prepared to receive good al healthy impressions of. the 
true spirit and purpose of the founders of the government under which we live. 
And in no better by | can that impression be gained than by a familiar study of the 
rise and growth of those great principles of _ science which lie at the basis, 
and also enter into the structure of the republic. 

Of the author’s fitness and ability for a work of this character there can be no 
doubt, even in the judgment of those whose minds like our own are not influenced 
by Deer acquaintance with the author, but who are familiar with his historical 
an a writings. These show that he has a sagacious, logical and phi- 
losophic mind, the instincts and habits of the scholar, and the learning that 
comes from extensive reading and study. He is progressive, but not radical. He is 
conservative, but only to the extent that he would conserve whatever has proved 
itself to be good until something better is offered. He isa friend of man, and has 
large faith in humanity ; is not a political or social ‘‘ reformer ;” is not a doctrin- 
aire. He is an inquirer after truth, endowed with the judicial spirit and capacity ; 
and is an instance, too infrequent, of how influential historical and political 
feo may be in quickening, broadening and elevating the intellect and the sensi- 

ilities. 

The chief characteristics of this volume are profound insight into the spirit of 
events, wide research, and clearness of thought and statement. 

Our limited space does not admit of an analysis of the volume, and in place of 
that we must content ourselves with a recapitulation of the titles of the several 
chapters. These are as follows: 1. Introduction—Ideas of local self-government 
and of national union. 2. The combination of local self-government and union of 
the New-England confederacy. 3. How aggression on the principle of local self- 
government led to revolution and inter-colonial correspondence, and how a common 
peril occasioned a congress. 4. The ideas of local self-government and of union for 
seventy years, and their combination in the plan adopted by the Albany convention. 
5. How the assertion by parliament of a right to tax the colonies by the stamp act 
evoked a sentiment of union, and occasioned a general congress. 6. How the 
assertion by parliament in the Townsend revenue acts of absolute agen over the 
colonies was met by a constitutional opposition, and how an admiralty royal order 
elicited action in a similar spirit by thirteen assemblies in defence of their local self- 
government. 7. How the patriots advanced from an embodiment of — opinion 
to a party organization, by forming committees of correspondence. 8. How events 
deve ame the American mind, and how the demand for a general congress was ac- 
companied by pledges to abide by its decisions. 9. How a general congress formed 
the association of the united colonies, and how support was pledged to the inhabit- 
ants of Massachusetts in resisting the alteration of their charter. 10. When the 
popular leaders recognized the fact of revolution, and began to aim at independence, 
and how they met the question of re 11. How the people of the united 
colonies by the declaration of independence decreed their existence as a nation com- 
posed of and independent states. 12. How the people by ordaining the consti- 
tution of the United States instituted republican government. 

Of these chapters, the first, second, fourth, eighth and tenth, it strikes us, best 
show the author’s peculiar merits, and bring out some ideas that we do not recol- 
lect to have seen elaborated elsewhere. The text is happily fortified by numerous 
references to authorities on the most important points, and a great deal of valuable 
and not a little of new matter is 7" into explanatory foot-notes. 

The style of the volume is to be highly commended.. The ideas, no matter how 
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recondite, are clothed in simple and exact language, and from the beginning to the 
end we have observed, what is really remarkable, but one word used out of its 
ordinary and natural sense. ‘lhat occurs on page 608, in the use of ‘‘ avocation ”’ fur 
vocation. 


Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston. By Samurt Apams 
Drake. Profusely Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 
1872. 12mo. pp. xviii. and 484. 


The object of the author in preparing this work, it appears, was to furnish 
the public with a historical guide-book to the places of interest and local fame 
in the city of Boston, and also to contribute his aid toward perpetuating the memo- 
ry of the personages and events connected with them. The author has not brought 
forth any thing new; but, what is better perhaps, he has brought together 
many facts and interesting incidents from widely scattered sources, and grouped 
them so as to give his narrative the effect of novelty. : 

The plan is excellent, and the author has produced a very entertaining book. 
It cannot fail to have a large circulation, and will lead every citizen of Boston 
who reads it to take a renewed interest in his native or adopted place of resi- 
dence. The book will serve as a companion volume to Drake’s History of Boston, 
and Shurtleff’s Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. ; 

It bears marks of hasty composition and careless ~~ | and on this ac- 
count fails to be altogether as reliable and satisfactory as the author undoubtedly 
could have made it, if more pains had been taken. : 

The book is largely illustrated, handsomely printed, and has a good index. A 
map of Boston would have added to its value. 


1. Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By Joun S. C. Assort. 
New-York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 12mo. pp. 331. 


2. Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain. By Joun S.C. Asport. New- 
York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 12mo. pp. 372. [For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co., 135 Washington Street, Boston. ] 


These are the first two volumes of a series entitled ‘‘ The Pioneers and Patriots 
of America,’”’ which has been undertaken by the enterprising publishers above 
named, For such a series Mr. Abbott is abundantly well qualified, and if he should 
fail to produce any part of the series in the style which the critical portion of the 
public would desire, it will be from want of research and enterprise on his part. 

No more captivating and useful labors could engage the pen of an American writer 
than the biographies of our revolutionary and ante-revolutionary worthies,— 
heroes most of them, of whom Standish and Boone are examples. Such a series 
of biographies as has been proposed, if well executed, would command the interest 
and patronage of a multitude of readers, and would become the classics of Ameri- 
can literature. 

The volume first named is far from being what it ought to be either in style or 
substance. It is a hasty compilation, and not from the best materials. Boone was 
really a noble and great character, far more so than this book representshim. The 
writer does not rg oy his subject, and has not used the abundant and excellent 
matter lying ready to his hand. But unsatisfactory as the book is, it will repay 
perusal, and will convey though inadequately an idea of Boone and his times. 

Of the Life of Standish we can speak more approvingly. The material and the 
style are better. The writer takes a livelier interest in his subject, and has 
collected the substance of about all that has ever been written concerning the 
famous puritan captain. Even here, however, we have a deal of the poetry 
and romance which have been invented and woven into history, and the author 
fails to indicate when he is romancing. This is entirely unnecessary ; for never 
were characters that needed less coloring and less of factitious aid. their case 
the truth is stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Abbott is capable of better work than he presents in either of these volumes, 
especially in the Life of Boone; and we hope his employers will assist upon having 
not ‘‘ journeyman ”’ but ‘‘ master”? workmanship. 
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Macazines Recervep.—We have not space now to do more than give the 
titles of the following magazines. (Quarterlies): The Methodist (N. Y.), The 
New-Englander a Bibliotheca Sacra (Andover), The American 
Church Review (Hartford), and The Biographical and Genealogical Record (N.Y.), 
(Monthlies): The Eclectic, Scribner’s Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, Woods's 
Magazine, [The Penn Monthly, and The Spirit of Missions. All for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., 135 Washington street. 











DEATHS. 


Atonicu, The Hon. Cyrus, brie of the most 


widely known men of the north-west, 
died in Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 5, 
1871. He was born in Smithfield, R. 
I., June 18, 1808. His parents were 
poor, and he received a limited educa- 
tion. While a mere boy he followed 
the sea for some years, and also worked 
on a farm. In 1837, when 29 years of 
age, he removed to Illinois, and got 
employment first as a laborer, and soon 
after as a contractor on the Illinois dnd 
Michigan Canal. In 1842 he removed 
to Galena, and became extensively en- 
gaged in the stage and mail contract 
business. In 1845 he was elected to the 
lower house of the Illinois legislature, 
and was re-elected in 1846, declining, at 
the end of his second term, the nomina- 
tion of senator. In 1847 he was elected 
register of deeds of Jo Daviess county, 
and in the spring of 1849 he was ap- 
pointed by President Taylor receiver of 
the land office in Dixon, IIL, and con- 
tinued in that post until the incoming 
of Pierce’s administration in 1853. He 
also held several minor town and county 
offices in the meantime. In 1852 he 
received the whig nomination for con- 
gress in the Chicago district, but was 
defeated by the Hon. John Wentworth. 
In 1854 he visited Minnesota, and being 
pleased with the region, removed thither 
the following spring, and built a house 
in the village of Minneapolis, being one 
of the first settlers of that now pros- 
perous city. He soon became one of 
the most popular and influential men in 
the territory, and in 1857 was elected 
“at large” a member of the constitu- 
tional convention, in which body he 
took a prominent part. The same fall 
he was the republican nominee for con- 
gress in his district, but his party were 
not then successful. In 1859 he was 
again nominated for that position, and 
received a very large majority of votes. 
In 1860 he was again elected by an 





unusual majority. During his term as 
representative, he labored with unrelax- 
ing zeal for his state, while his house 
and purse were ever open to the sick 
and wounded soldiers from his own 
state. His labor and sacrifice during 
these two years impaired both his health 
and fortune — the latter almost beyond 
recovery, but has endeared his name in 
thousands of households in our state. 
In 1863 he made an unsuccessful contest 
for U.S. senator, after which he deter- 
mined to retire to private life. In 1864, 
however, he consented to take a seat in 
the Minnesota legislature, to forward 
some local interests. In March, 1867, 
he was, unexpectedly to himself and 
unsolicited, appointed post-master of 
Minneapolis, which position he held 
until the spring of the present year, 
when failing health compelled him to 
abandon it. His disease was dropsy. 
He preserved his mental faculties to the 
last, and died calmly and in peace. The 
news was received by the people of his 
state with sincere sotrow. o public 
man was more beloved, and none more 
widely known. -Few have done more 
to shape the institutions of our young 
commonwealth than he. With a limited 
education, he possessed remarkably 
strong common sense and clear judg- 
iment. With a nature gentle and frank, 
though under a plain exterior and off- 
hand western mannets, he had a natural 
inbred courtesy that attracted the hearts 
of all toward him irresistibly. He was 
indeed a remarkab!e man, and his name 
will long be a household word in our 
state. J. F. W. 


Eastrturn, The Rev. Manton, D.D. On 


the 11th of Sept. 1872, the Right Rev. 
Manton Eastburn, Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, of the diocese 
of Massachusetts, died at his residence 
in Boston, His disease was malignant 
dysentery. He was an efficient officer 
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of the Church, but a man of moderate 
opinions. He was born in England on 
the 9th of February, 1801. His parents 
came with him to the United States 
when he was a small boy, and settled in 
the city of New-York. He was graduat- 
ed at Columbia College when in the 
seventeenth year of his age, and finished 
his preparatory studies for the ministry 
at the General Theological Seminary in 
New-York; was ordained a minister in 
May, 1822; officiated a few years as 
assistant minister of Christ Church in 
New-York, and became rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in 1827, In 
1842 he was consecrated a bishop, and 
became the assistant bishop of the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. The following 
year, on the death of Bishop Griswold, 
he was made full bishop, and held that 
office until the time of his death. 

Bishop Eastburn was not a volumin- 
ous contributor to American literature, 
his time being faithfully employed in 
pastoral duties. He was a pleasing 
speaker: and so early as 1825, he de- 
livered a course of lectures on Hebrew, 
Latin and English poetry, before the 
New-York Atheneum, with great ac- 
ceptance. He wrote a portion of a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Essays and Dissertations on 
Biblical Literature.” In 1833, he pub- 
lished “ Lectures on the Epistles to the 
Philippians,” and in 1837 he delivered 
the oration at the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of Columbia College. He edit- 
ed “ Thornton’s Family Prayers,” which 
have been very extensively used among 
the members of his denomination. 

Bishop Eastburn won to himself the 
solid esteem of those who could appre- 
ciate stability in opinion and conduct, 
learning without pedantry, free social 
intercourse with true dignity, and a 
pure and blameless Christian life. 


Sanrorp, Alpheus, Esq., died in Taunton, 
Mass., June 1, 1872, aged 78 years 7 
months and 12 days. He was the third 
son of Capt. Joseph Sanford, a soldier 
of the revolution, and Eleanor (Macom- 
ber) Sanford, of Berkley, Mass., and 
was born Oct. 19, 1793. He resided in 
Berkley till the year 1837, and after 
that time in Taunton. He held various 
local offices in Berkley, such as select- 
man, justice of the , &c., and in 
1844 represented Taunton in the house 
of representatives. 

His ancestors were among the early 
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settlers of Taunton, and possessed great 
longevity. His maternal grandfather, 
James Macomber, died at the age of 88, 
and his grandfather, Lieut. George San- 
ford, an officer in the “ French War,” 
at the age of 96. Four of his brothers, 
—James, John, Enoch and Baalis,—were 
graduated at Brown University, and all 
became Congregational clergymen. The 
two last survive. 

Mr. Sanford was twice married : first, 
to Miss Sinai Briggs, daughter of the 
late Mr. Israel Briggs, of Conway, Ms, 
She died March 21, 1861, aged 63 years, 
And second, to Mrs. Ruth Parker, wi- 
dow of Stephen Parker, Esq., and daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jonathan Jenney, of New- 
Bedford, who survives her husband. 
His children, all born of the first mar- 
riage, two sons and four daughters, 
reside in Taunton, except Joseph Briggs 
Sanford, Esq., of Boston, who is in 
active practice at the Suffolk bar. 


Wuetpen, Mrs. Eliza Davis, in West 


Barnstable, Mass., Feb. 2, 1872, wife of 
Isaac Whelden, Esq., of West Barn- 
stable, aged 67. 

She was born in Provincetown, Mass., 
Jan. 10, 1805. Her father was the Rev. 
Samuel Parker, of Provincetown, who 
was born in West Barnstable, Aug. 8, 
1742; graduated at Harvard College, 
1768 ; settled over the parish church of 
Provincetown, Jan. 20, 1774; died there 
April 11, 1811. Her mother was 
Eunice Hinkley, born July 14, 1765, 
dau. of Isaac Hinkley, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and Hannah Bourne, 
who were married in West Barnstable, 
Dec. 18, 1748. Mrs. Whelden was by 
birth nearly allied to that pure and 
substantial stock that in the early years 
of the **Old Colony” chose the section 
of country in the vicinity of Barnstable 
as the place for a permanent settlement. 
She lived and died amid the scenes by 
which her ancestors were surrounded. 
Patient and calm in all her duties to her 
family, faithful to friends, she filled the 
place of wife, mother, friend, better than 
we can draw the picture. Her native 
good judgment always seemed to serve 
her in the right way to leave a good 
result, and out of those little acts of 
kindness that she was constantly doing, 
she has built up before us a personifica- 
tion of daily life refreshing to think of, 
and ennobling to strive to imitate. 1.s. 
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